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JANE SINCLAIR; 

THE FAWN OF SPRINGVALB. 



If there be one object iu life that stirs the car- 
rent of human feeling more sadly than another, it ifl 
a yonng and lovely woman, whose intellect has been 
blighted by the treachery of him on whose heart, 
as on a shrine, she offered np the incense of her first 
affection. Such a being not only draws aronnd her 
onr tenderest and most delicate sympathies, but fills 
us with that mournful impression of early desola- 
tion, resembling so much the spirit of melancholy 
romance that arises from one of those sad and gloomy 
breezes which sweep unexpectedly oyer the sleeping 
surface of a summer lake, or moans with a tone of 
wail and sorrow through the green foliage of the 
wood under whose cooling shade we sink into our 
noon-day dream. Madness is at all times a thing of 
fearful mystery, but when it puts itself forth in a 
cv! female gifted with youth and beauty, the pathos it 

"^ causes becomes too refined for the grossness of ordi- 

nary sorrow— almost transcends our notion of the 
real, and assumes that wild interest which inyests 
It with the dim and visionary light of the ideaL 
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Snoh a malady constitutes the yery romance of af • 
fliction, and gives to the fair sufferer rather the ap- 
pearance of an angel fallen without guilt, than that 
of a being moulded for mortal purposes. Who ever 
could look upon such a beautiful ruin Xvithout feel- 
ing the heart sink, and the mind overshadowed with 
a solemn darkness, as if conscious of witnessing the 
sti^l and awful gloom of that disaBlirous eclipse of 
reason, which, alas I is so often doomed never to 
pass away. 

It is difficult to account for the mingled reverence, 
and terror, and pity with which we look upon the 
insane, and it is equally strange that in this case we 
approach the temple of the mind with deeper homage, 
when we know that the divinity has passed out of it. 
It must be from a conviction of this that uncivilized 
nations venerate deranged persons as inspired and, 
in some instance go so far, I believe, as even to pay 
them divine worship. 

The principle, however, is in our nature: that for 
which our sympathy is deep and unbroken never 
fails to secure our compassion and respect, and ulti- 
mately to excite a still higher class of our moral 
feelings. 

These preliminary observations were suggested to 
me by the fate of the beautiful but unfortunate 
girl, the melancholy events of whose life I am about 
to conmiunicate. I feel, indeed, that in relating 
them, I undertake a task that would require a pen 
of unexampled power and delicacy. But it is pro- 
bable that if I remained silent upon a history at 
once BO true, and so full of sorrow, no other person 
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equally iEitiiaat6 with its mcident^ will every gire 
them to tke world. I cannot presume to detail un* 
Happy Jane's calamity with the pathos due to a 
woe so singularly deep and delicate, or to describe 
that faithful attachment which gave her once 
laughing and ruby Ups the white snule of a maniac'» 
misery. This I cannot do.; for who, alas, could ever 
hope to invest a dispensation so dark as her's with 
that rich tone of poetic beauty which threw its wild 
craces about her madness? For my part, I con- 
sider the subject not only as difficult, but sacred, 
and approach it on both accounts with devotion, 
and fear, and trembling. I need scarcely inform 
the reader that the names and localities are, for 
obvious reasons, fictitious, but I may be permitted to 
add that the incidents are substantially correct and 
authentic. 

Jane Sinclair was the third and youngest daughter 
of a dissenting clergyman, in one of the most into* 
resting counties in the north of Ireland. Her father 
was remarkable for that cheerful simplicity of 
character which is so frequently joined to a high 
order of "intellect, and an affectionate warmth of 
heart. To a well tempered zeal in the cause of faith 
and morals, he added a practical habit of charity, 
both in word and deed, such as endeared him to all 
classes, but especially to those whose humble con- 
dition in life gave them the strongest claim upon 
his virtues, both as a man and a pastor. Difficult, 
indeed, would it be to find a nunister of the gospel, 
whose practice and precept corresponded with such 
beautiful fitness, nor one wjtio, m the midst of his 
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own domestic circle, threw such calm lustre aronud 
him as a husband and a father. A temper grave 
but sweet, wit playful and innocent, and tenderness 
that kept his spirit benignant to error without any 
compromise of duty, were the links which bound 
all hearts to him. Seldom have I known a Chris- 
tian clergyman who exhibited in his own life so 
much of the unaffected character of apostolic holi- 
ness, nor one of whom it might be said with so much 
truth, that ''he walked in all the conmiandments of 
the Lord blameless." 

His family, which consisted of his wife, one son, 
and three daughters, had, as might be expected, im- 
bibed a deep sense of that religion, the serene 
beauty of which shone so steadily along their 
father's path of life, Mrs. Sinclair had been well 
educated, and in her husband's conversation and 
society found further opportunity of improving, 
not only her intellect, but her heart. Though re- 
spectably descended, she could not claim relation- 
ship with what may be emphatically termed the 
gentry of the country; but she could with that class 
so prevalent in the north of Ireland, which ranks in 
birth only one grade beneath them. I say in birth; 
— for in all the decencies of life, in the unostenta- 
tious bounties of benevolence, in moral purity, do- 
mestic harmony, and a conscientious observance of 
religion, both in the comeliness of its forms, and the 
cheerful freedom of its spirit, this class ranks im- 
measurably above every other which Irish society 
presents. They who compose it are not sufficiently 
wealthy t3 relax those pursuits of honorable 
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industry which constitute them, as a people, the 
ornament of our nation; nor does their good sense 
and decent pride permit them to follow the dictate* 
of a mean ambition, by struggling to reach that 
false elevation, which is as much beneath them in 
all the virtues that grace life, as it is above them in 
the dazzling dissipation which renders the violation 
or neglect of its best duties a matter of fashionable 
etiquette, or the shameful privilege of high birth. 
To this respectable and independent class did the 
immediate relations of Mrs. Sinclair belong; and, as 
might be expected, she failed not to bring all its 
virtues to her husband's heart and household— there 
to soothe him by their influence, to draw fresh 
energy from their mutual intercourse, and to shape 
the habits of their family into that perception of 
self-respect and decent propriety, which in domestic 
duty, dress, and general conduct, uniformly results 
from a fine sense of moral feeling, blended with 
high religious principle. 

This, indeed, is the class whose example has dif- 
fused that spirit of keen intelligence and enterprise 
throughout the north which makes the name of an 
Ulster manufacturer or merchant a synonyme for in- 
tegrity and honor. From it is derived the creditable 
love of independence which operates upon the man- 
ners of the people and the physical soil of the country 
so obviously, that the natural appearance of the 
one may be considered as an appropriate exponent 
of the moral condition of the other. Aided by the 
genius of a practical and impressive creed, whose 
simple grandeur gives elevation and dignity to its 
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followers;^— this class it is which, by affording em- 
ployment, counsel, and example to many of the 
lower classes, brings peace and comfort to those 
who inhabit the white cottages and warm farm- 
steads of the north, and lights up its cultivated 
landscapes, its broad champaigns, and peaceful 
vales, into an aspect so smiling, that even the very 
soil seems to proclaim and partake of the happiness 
of its inhabitants. Indeed, few spots in the north 
could afford the spectator a better opportunity of 
verifying our observations as to the mild beauty of 
the country, than the residence of the amiable 
clergyman whose imhappy child's fate has furnish- 
ed us with the affecting circumstances we are about 
to lay before the reader. 

Springvale House, Mr. Sinclair's residence, was 
situated on an eminence that commanded a full 
view of the sloping valley from which it had its 
name. Along this vale, winding towards the « 
house in a northern direction, ran a beautiful tribu- 
tary stream, accompanied for nearly two miles in 
its progress by a small but well conducted road, 
which indeed had rather the character of a green 
lane than a public way, being but very little of a 
thoroughfare. Nothing could surpass this delight- 
ful vale in the soft and serene character of its 
scenery. Its sides, partially wooded, and cultivat- 
ed with surpassing taste, were not so precipitous as 
to render habitation in its bosom inconvenient. 
They sloped up gradually and gracefully on each 
side, presenting to the eye a number of snow-white 
residences, each standing upon the brow of some 
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white table or undulation, and surrounded bj 
grounds sufficiently spacious to allow of green 
lawns, ornamented plantations, and gardens, to- 
gether with a due proportion of land for cultiva- 
tion and pasture. From Mr. Sinclair's house thQ 
silver bends of this fine stream gave exquisite peeps 
to the spectator as they wound out of the wood 
>Fhich here and there clothed its banks, occasional- 
ly dipping into the water. On the left, attached 
to the glebe-house of the Protestant pastor of the 
parish, the eye rested upon a pond smooth as a mir- 
ror, except where an occasional swan, as it floated 
onwards without any apparent effort, left here and 
there a slight quivering ripple behind it. Farther 
down, springing from between two clumps of trees, 
might be seen the span of a light and elegant arch, 
from under which the river gently wound away to 
the right; and beyond this, on the left, about a 
hundred yards from the bank, rose up the slender 
spire of the parish church, out of the bosom of the 
old beeches that overshadowed it, and threw a 
solemn gloom upon the peaceful graveyard at its 
side. About two hundred yards again to the right, 
in a little green shelving dell, beneath the house, 
stood Mr. Sinclair's modest white meeting-house, 
with a large ash tree hanging over each gabje, 
and a row of poplars behind it. The valley at the 
oppoBite extremity opened upon a landscape bright 
and picturesque, dotted with those white residences 
which give that peculiar character of warmth and 
comfort for which the northern landscapes are so 
remarkabljB.. Xii^eed the eye could scarcely rest 
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upon a rioher oxpanse of country than lay stretch- 
ed oat before it, nor can we omit to notice the 
singularly unique and beautiful effect produced by 
the numerous bleach-greens that shone at various 
degrees of distance, and contrasted so sweetly with 
the surface of a land deeply and delightfully 
verdant.' 

In the far distance rose the sharp outlines of a 
lofty mountain, whose green and sloping base melt- 
ed into the " sun-silvered" expanse of the sea, on 
the smooth bosom of which the eye could snatch 
brilliant glimpses of the snow-white sails that 
sparkled at a distance as they fell under the beamb 
of the noonday sun. The landscape was indeed 
beautiful ia itself, but still rendered more so by the 
delicate aerial tints which lay on every object, and 
touched the whole into a mellower and more exqui- 
site expression. 

Such was the happy valley in which this peace- 
ful family resided; each and all enjoying that tran 
quility which sheds its calm contentment over the 
unassuming spirits of those who are ignorant of the 
crimes that flow from the selfishness and ambition 
of busy life. To them, the fresh breezes of morn- 
ing, as they rustled through the, living foliage, and 
stirred the modest flowers of their pleasant path, 
were fraught with an enjoyment which bound their 
hearts to every object around them, because to 
each of them these objects were the sources of 
habitual gratification. On them the dewy stillness 
of evening descended with tender serenity, as the 
valley shone in the radiance of the sinking sun; 
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and by tbem was held that sweet and rapturoni 
commonion with nature, which, as it springs 
earliest in the affections so does it linger about the 
heart when all the other loves and enmities of life 
are forgotten. Who is there, indeed, whose spirit 
does not tremble with tenderness, on looking back 
upon the scenes of his early life? Aq4, alas! alas! 
how few are there of those that are long conversant 
with the world, who can take such a retrospect 
without feeling their hearts weighed down by sor- 
row, and the force of associations too mournful to 
be uttered in words. The bitter consciousness that 
we can be youthful no more, and that the golden 
hours of our innocence have passed away for ever, 
throws a melancholy darkness over the soul, and 
sends it back again to retrace, in the imaginary 
light of our early time, the scenes where that inno- 
cence had been our playmate. Let no man deny 
that groves, and meadows, and green fields, and 
winding streams, and all the other charms of rural 
imagery, unconsciously but surely give to th<j 
human heart a deep perception of that graceful 
creed which is beautifully termed the religion of 
nature. They give purity and strength to feeling, 
and through the imagination, which owes so much 
of its power to their impressions, they raise our 
sentiments until we feel them kindled into union 
with the lustre of a holier light than even that 
which leads our steps to God through the beauty 
of his own works. For this reason it is, that ali 
imaginative affections are much stronger in the 
country than in the town. Love in the one place 
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is not only freer from the eoarseneBS of passion^ but 
incomparably more seductive to the heart, and 
more voluptuous in its conception of the ideal 
beauty with which it invests the object of its at- 
tachment. Nor is this surprising. In the country 
its various associations are essentially impressive 
and poetical. Moonlight — evening — the still glen 
— the river side — the flowery hawthorn — ^the bower 
— the crystal well — not forgetting the melody of 
the woodland songster — are all calculated to make 
the heart and fancy surrender themselves to the 
blandishments of a passion that is surrounded by 
objects so sweetly linked to their earliest sympathies. 
But this is not all. In rural life, neither the heart 
nor the eye is distracted by the claims of rival 
beauty, when challenging, in the various graces of 
many, that admiration which might be bestowed on 
one alone, did not each successive Impression efface 
that which went before it. In the country, there- 
fore, in spring meadows, among summer groves, 
and beneath autumnal skies, most certainly does the 
passion of love sink deepest into the human heart, 
and pass into the greatest extremes of happiness 
or pain. Here is where it may be seen, cheek to 
cheek, now in all the shivering ecstacies of intense 
rapture, or again moping carelessly along, with pale 
brow and flashing eye, sometimes writhing in the 
agony of undying attachment, or chanting its mad 
lay of hope and love in a spirit of fearful happiness 
more affecting than either misery or despair. 

Everything was beautiful in the history of unhap- 
py Jane Sinclair's melancholy fate. The evenuig 
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<if the incident to which the fair girPs misery might 
eventually betraced was one of the most calm and 
balmy that could be witnessed even during the leafy 
month of June. With the exception of Mrs. Sin- 
clair, the whole family had gone out to saunter 
leisurely by the river side; the father between his 
two eldest daughters, and Jane, then sixteen, some- 
times chatting to her brother William, and some- 
times fondling a white dove, which she had petted 
and trained with such success, that it was then 
amenable to almost every light injunction she laid 
upon it. It sat upon her shoulder, which, indeed, 
was its usual seat, would peck her cheek, cower as 
if with a sense of happiness in her bosom, and put 
its bill to her lips, from which it was usually fed, 
either to demand some sweet reward for its obedi- 
ence, or to express its .attachment by a profusion of 
Innocent caresses. The evening, as we said, was 
fine; not a cloud could be seen, except a pile of 
feathery flakes that hung far up at the western gats 
of heaven; the stillness was profound; no breathing 
even of the gentlest zephyr, could be felt; the river 
beside them, which was here pretty deep, seemed 
motionless; not a leaf of the trees stirred; the very 
aspens were still as if they had been marble; and 
the whole air was warm and fragrant. Although 
the sun wanted an hour of setting, yet from the 
bottom of the vale they could perceive the broad 
shafts of light which shot from his mild disk 
through the snowy clouds we have mentioned, like 
bars of lambent radiance, almost palpable to the 
touch. Tet, although this delightful silence waf 
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80 profound, the heart, could perceive, beneath it 
stillest depths, that voiceless harmony of progressing 
life, which, like the music of a dream, can reach the 
soul independently of the senses, and pour upon it 
a sublime sense of natural inspiration. 

Something like this appears to have been felt by 
the group we have alluded to. Mr. Sinclair, after 
standing for a moment on the bank of the river, 
and raising his eyes to the solemn splendor of the 
the declining sun, looked earnestly around him, and 
then out upon the glowing landscape that stretched 
beyond the valley, after which, with a spirit of 
high enthusiasm, he exclaimed, catching at the same 
time the fire and grandeur of the poet's noble con- 
ception — 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good 1 

Almighty ! thine this nniversal fame — 

Thns -wondrons fair— thyself how wondrons then— 

To US InTlsible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works. 

There was something singularly impressive in the 
burst of piety which the hour and the place drew; 
from this venerable pastor, as indeed there was in 
the whole group, as they listened in the attitude of 
deep attention to his words. Mr. Sinclair was 
a tall, fine looking old man, whose white flow- 
ing locks fell down on each side of his neck. His 
figure appeared to fine advantage, as, standing a 
little in front of his children, he pointed with his 
raised arm to the setting sun; behind him stood his 
two eldest girls, the countenance of one turned with 
an expression of awe and admiration towards thf 
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west; that of the other fixed with mingled reyerenoe 
and affection on her father. William stood near 
Jane, and looked out thonghtfuUy towards the sea, 
while Jane herself, light and yonng and beautiful, 
stood with a hushed face, in the act of giving a pat 
of gentle rebuke to the snow-white dove on her 
bosom. At length they resumed their walk, and 
the conversation took a lighter turn. The girls left 
their father's side, and strolled in many directions 
through the meadow. Sometimes they pulled wild 
flowers, if marked by more than ordinary beauty, 
or gathered the wild mint and meadow-sweet to 
perfume their dairy, or culled the flowery wood- 
bine to shed its delicate fragrance through their 
sleeping-rooms. In fact, all their habits* and amuse- 
ments were pastoral, and simple, and elegant. Jane 
accompanied them as they strolled about, but was 
principally engaged with her pet, which flew, in 
capricious but graceful circles over her head, and 
occasionally shot off into the air, sweeping in mimic 
flight behind a green knoll, or a clump of trees, 
completely out of her sight; after which it would 
again return, and folding its snowy pinions, drop 
affectionately upon her shoulder, or into her bosom. 
In tJiis manner they proceeded for some time, when 
the dove again sped off across the river, the bank 
of which was wooded on the other side. Jane fol-^ 
lowed the beautiful creature with a sparkling eye, 
and saw it wheeling to return, when immediately 
the report of a gun was heard from the trees directly 
beneath it, and the next moment it faltered in its 
flight, sunk, and with feeble wing, struggled to 
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reach the object of it8 affection. This, however 
was beyond its strength. After sinking graduallj 
towards the earth, it had power only to reach the 
middle of the river, into the deepest part of which 
it fell, and there lay fluttering upon the stream. 

The report of the gun, and the fate of the pigeon, 
brought the personages of our little drama with 
hurrying steps to the edge of the river. One scream 
of surprise and distress proceeded from the lips of 
its fair young mistress, after which she wrung her 
hands, and wept and sobbed like one in absolute 
despair. 

" Oh, dear "William," she exclaimed, " can you 
not rescue it? Oh, save it — save it; if it sinks I 
will never see it more. Oh, papa, who could be so 
cruel, so heartless, as to injure a creature so beauti- 
ful and inoffensive ? " 

"I know not, my dear Jane; but oruel and heart- 
less must the man be that could perpetrate a piece 
of such wanton mischief. I should rather think it 
is some idle boy who knows not that it is tame." 

" William, dear William, can you not save it,'* 
she inquired again of her brother; " if it is doomed 
to die, let it die with me; but, alas! now it must 
sink, and I will never see it more;" and the affec- 
tionate girl continued to weep bitterly. 

"Indeed, my dear Jane, I never regretted my 
ignorance of swimming so much as I do this 
moment. The truth is, I cannot swim a stroke, 
otherwise I would save poor little Ariel for your 
sake." 

*fDon't take it so much to heart, my dear child,'"' 
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said her father; "it is certainly a distressing inci- 
denty but, at the same time, your grief, girl, is too 
excessive; it is violent, and you know it ought not 
to be violent for the death of a favorite bird." 

" Oh, papa, who can look upon its struggles for 
life, and not feel deeply; remember it was mine, 
and think of its attachment to me. It has not only 
the pain of its wound to suffei-, but to struggle 
with an element against which it feels a natural 
antipathy, and with which the gentle creature is 
this moment contending for its life." 

There was, indeed, something very painful and 
affecting in the situation of the beautiful wounded 
dove Even Mr. Sinclair himself, in witnessing its 
unavailing struggles, felt as much ; nor were the 
other two girls unaffected any more than Jane her- 
self. Their eyes became filled with tears, and Maria, 
the eldest, said, " It is better Jane, to return home. 
Poor mute creature! the view of its sufferings is, 
indeed, very painful." 

Just then a tall, slender youth, apparently about 
eighteen, came out of the trees on the other bank 
of the river, but on seeing Mr. Sinclair and his 
family, he paused, and appeared to feel somewhat 
embarrassed. It was evident that he had seen the 
bird wounded, and followed the course of its flight, 
without suspecting that it was tame, or that there 
was any person near to claim it. The distress of 
the females, however, especially of its mistress, im- 
mediately satisfied him that it was their's, and he 
was about to withdraw into the wood again, when 
the situation of poor Ariel caught his eye. H« 
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instantly took off his hat, flung it across the river, 
and plunging in swam towards the dove, which was 
now nearly exhausted. A few strokes brought him 
to the spot, on reaching which, he caught the bird 
in one hand, held it above the water, and, with the 
other, swam down towards a slope in the bank a 
few yards below the spot where the party stood 
Having gained the bank, he approached them, but 
was met half way by Jane, whose eyes, now spark- 
ling through her tears, spoke her gratitude in lan- 
guage much more eloquent than any her tongue 
could utter. 

The youth first examined the bird, with a view to 
ascertain where it had been woanded, and imme- 
diately placed it with much gentleness in the eager 
hands of its mistress. 

" It will not die, I should think, in consequence 
of the wound," he observed, " which, though pretty 
severe, has left the wing unbroken. The body, at 
all events, is safe. With care it may recover." 

William then handed him his hat and Mr. Sinclair 
having thanked him for an act of such humanity, 
insisted that he should go home with them, in order 
to procure a change of apparel. At first he declined 
this offer, but, after a little persuasion, he yielded 
with something of shyness and hesitation: accord- 
ingly, without loss of time, they all readied the 
house together. 

Having, with some difficulty, been prevailed on 
to take a glass of cordial, he immediately withdrew 
to William's apartment, for the purpose of chang 
ing his dress. William, however, now observ ed th a* 
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he got pale, and that in a few minutes afterwards 
his teeth began to chatter, whilst he shivered exces- 
sively. 

'^ You had better lose no time in putting these 
dry clothes on," said he; " I am rather inclined to 
think bathing does not agree with you, that is, if I 
am to judge by your present paleness and trem- 
bling." 

"No," said the youth, " it is a pleasure which, for * 
the last two years I have been forbidden. I feel 
very chilly, indeed, and you will excuse me for de- 
clining the use of your clothes. I must return 
home forthwith." 

Young Sinclair, however, would not hear of this. 
After considerable pains he prevailed on him to 
change his dress, but no argument could indune 
him to stop a moment longer than until this wus 
effected. 

The family, on his entering the drawing-room Vo 
to take his leave, were surprised at a determination 
so sudden and unexpected, but when Mr. Sinclair 
noticed his extreme paleness, he suspected that he 
had got ill, and that it might not be delicate to 
press himu 

" Before you leave us," said the good clergyman, 
** will you not permit us to know the name of the 
young gentleman to whom my daughter is indebted 
for the rescue of her dove ? " 

" We are as yet but strangers in the neighbor- 
hood," replied the youth: "my father's name is 
Osborne. We have not been more than three days in 
Mr. Williams's residence, which, together with the 
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who e of the property annexed to it, my father hai 
purchased." 

" I am aware, I am aware : then you will be a perma- 
nent neighbor of ours," said Mr. Sinclair; " and be- 
lieve me, my dear boy, we shall always be happy to 
see you at Springvale; nor shall we soon forget the 
generous act which first brought us acquainted. 

Whilst this short dialogue lasted, two or three 
shy sidelong glances passed between him and Jane. 
So extremely modest was the young man that, from 
an apprehension lest these glances might have been 
noticed, his pale face became lit up with a faint 
blush, in which state of confusion he took his leave. 

Conversation was not resumed among the Sin- 
clairs for some minutes after his departure, each ui 
fact, having been engaged in reflecting upon the 
surpassing beauty of his face, and the uncommon 
symmetry of his slender but elegant person. Their 
impression, indeed, was rather that of wonder than 
of mere admiration. The tall youth, who had just 
left them seemed, in fact, an incarnation of the 
beautiful itself — a visoinary creation, in which was 
embodied the ideal spirit of youth, intellect,and grace. 
His face shone with that rosy light of life's prime 
which only glows on the human countenance during 
the brief period that intervenes between the years 
of the thoughtless boy and those of the confirmed 
man: and whilst his' white brow beamed with intel- 
le(».t, it was easy to perceive that the fire of deep 
feeling and high-wrought enthusiasm broke out in 
timid flashes from his dark eye. His modesty, too, 
by tempering the full lustre of his beauty, gave to 
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it a ckaracter of that graceful diffidence, which 
above all others makes the deepest impression upon 
a female heart. 

"Well, I do think," said William Sinclair, "that 
young Osborne is decidedly the finest boy I ever 
saw — the most perfect in beauty and figure — and 
yet we have not seen him to advantage." 

" I think, although I regretted to see him so, that 
he looked better after he got pale," said Maria; 
"his features, though oolorleess, were cut like mar- 
ble." 

"I hope his health may not be injured by what 
has occurred," observed the second; "he appeared 
ill." 

" That, Agnes, is more to the point, said Mr. Sin- 
clair; "I fear the boy is by no means well; and I 
am apprehensive, from the deep carnation of his 
cheek, and his subsequent paleness, that he carries 
within him the seeds of early dissolution. He is too 
delicate, almost too etherial for earth." 

" If he becomes an angel," said William, smiling, 
"with a very slight change, he will put some of 
them out of countenance." 

"William," said the father, "never, while you 
live attempt to be witty at the expense of what is 
sacred or solemn; such jests harden the hearts of 
him who utters them, and sink his character, not 
only as a Christian, but as a gentleman." 

" I beg your pardon, father — I was wrong — but 1 
Bpoke heedlessly." 

"I know you did, Billy; but in future avoid it 
Well, Jane, how is your bird?" 
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^I tliink it is better, papa; but one can form no 
opinion so soon." 

" Go, show it to your mamma — slie is the best 
doctor among us — ^follow her advice, and no doubt 
she will add its cure to the other triumphs of her 
skill." 

" Jane is fretting too much about it," observed 
Agnes, " why, Jane, you are just now as pale as 
young Osborne himself." 

This observation turned the eyes of the family 
upon her; but scarcely had her sister uttered the 
words when the young creature's countenance be- 
came the color of crimson, so deeply, and with such 
evident confusion did she blush. Indeed she felt 
conscious of this, for she rose, with the wounded 
dove lying gently between her hands and bosom, 
and passed, without speaking, out of the room. 

"Don't you think, papa," observed Miss Sinclair, 
"that there is a striking resemblance between 
young Osborne and Jane ? I could not help re- 
marking it." 

" There decidedly is, Maria, now that you men- 
tion it," said William. 

The father paused a little, as if to consider the 
matter, and then added with a smile — 

"It is very singular, Mary; but indeed I think 
there is— both in the style of their features and 
their figure." 

" Osborne is too handsome for a man," observed 
Agnes; "yet, after all, one can hardly say so, his 
face, though fine, is not feminine." 

" Beauty, my children! — alas, what is it? Often 
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— ^too often, a fearful, a fatal gift. It k born 
with ns, and not of onr own merit; yet we are rain 
enough to be proud of it. It is at best a flower 
that soon fades — a light that soon passes away. 
Oh! what is it when contrasted with those high 
principles whose beauty is immortal, which brighten 
by age, and know neither change nor decay. There 
is Jane — my poor child — she is indeed very beauti- 
ful and graceful, yet I often fear that her beauty, 
joined as it is to an over-wrought sensibility, may, 
before her life closes, occasion much sorrow either 
to herself or others." 

" She is all affection," said William. 

''She is all love, all tenderness, all goodness; and 
may the grace of her Almighty Father keep her 
from the wail and woe which too often accompatiy 
the path of beauty in this life of vicissitude and 
trial" 

A tear of affection for his beautiful child stood 
in the old man's eyes as he raised them to heaven, 
and the loving hearts of his family burned with 
tenderness towards this their youngest and best be- 
loved sister. 

The sun had now* gone down, and, after a short 
pause, the old man desired William to summon the 
other members of the household to prayers. The 
evening worship being concluded, the youngsters 
walked in the lawn before the door until darkness 
began to set in, after which they retired to their re- 
spective apartments for the night. 

Sweet and light be your slumbers, O ye that are 

peaceful and good—sweet be your slumbers on this 

2 
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night so calm and beautiful; for, alas! there is one 
among you into whose innocent bosom has stolen 
that destroying spirit which will yet pale her fair 
ckeek, and wring many a bitter tear from the eyes 
that love to look upon her. Her early sorrows 
have commenced this night, and for what myste- 
rious purpose who can divine ? — but, alas, alas, her 
fate is sealed — the fawn of Springvale is stricken, 
and even now carries in her young heart a wound 
that will never close. 

Osborne's father, who had succeeded to an estate 
of one thousand per annum, was the eldest son of a 
gentleman whose habits were badly calculated to 
improve the remnant of property which ancestral 
extravagance had lelt him. 

Ere many years the fragment which came into 
his possession dwindled into a fraction of its former 
value, and he found himself with a wife and four 
children— two sons and two daughters — struggling 
on a pittance of two hundred a year. This, to a 
man possessing the feelings and education of a gen- 
tleman, amounted to something like retributive jus- 
tice upon his prodigality. His conflict with 
poverty, however, (for to him it might be termed 
such,) was fortunately not of long duration. A 
younger brother who, finding that he must fight his 
own battle in life, had embraced the profession of 
medicine, very seasonably died, and Osborne's fa- 
ther succeeded to a sum of twelve thousand pounds 
in the funds, and an income in landed property of 
seven hundred per annum. He now felt himself 
more independent than he had ever b«en, and with 
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IhiB advantage, that his bitter experience of a heart* 
less world had completely cured him of all tendency 
to extravagance. And now he would have enjoyed 
as much happiness as is the usual lot of man, wcro 
it not that the shadow of death fell upon his house, 
and cast its cold blight upon his children. Ere 
three years had elapsed he saw his eldest daughter 
fade out of life, and in less than two more his eldest 
son was laid beside her in the same grave. Decline, 
the poetry of death, in its deadly beauty came upon 
them, and whilst it sang its song of life and hope 
to their hearts, treacherously withdrew them to 
darkness and the worm. 

Osborne's feelings were those of thoughtlessness 
and extravagance; but he had never been either a 
libertine or a profligate, although the world forbore 
not when it found him humbled in his poverty, to 
bring such charges against him. In truth, he was 
full of kindness, and no parent ever loved his child- 
ren with deeper or more devoted aflfection. The 
death of his noble son and beautiful girl brougbr 
down his spirit to the most mournful depths of ai- 
fliction. Still he had two left, and, as it happened, 
the most beautiful, and more than equally possessed 
his aflections. To them was gradually transferred 
that melancholy love which the heart of the sor- 
rowing father had carried into the grave of the de- 
parted; and alas, it appeared as if it had come back 
to those who lived loaded with the malady of the 
dead. The health of the surviving boy became deh- 
cate, and by the advice of his physician, who pro- 
nounced the air in which they lived unfavorable,— 
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Osborne, on hearing that Mr. Williams, a distant 
relation, was about to dispose of his house and 
grounds, immediately became the purchaser. The 
situation, which had a southern aspect, was dry and 
healthy, the air pure and genial, and, according to 
the best medical opinions, highly beneficial to per- 
sons of a consumptive habit. 

For two years before this — that is since his bro- 
ther's death — the health of young Osborne had 
been watched with all the tender vigilance of affec- 
tion. A regimen in diet, study and exercise, had 
been prescribed for him by his physician; the regu- 
lations of which he was by no means to transgress. 
In fact his parents lived under a sleepless dread of 
losing him which kept their hearts expanded with 
that inexpressible and burning love which none but 
a parent so circumstanced can ever feel. Alas! 
notwithstanding the promise of life which early 
years usually hold out, there was much to justify 
them in this their sad and gloomy apprehension. 
Woeful was the uncertainty which they felt in dis- 
criminating between the natural bloom of youth 
and the beauty of that fatal malady which they 
dreaded. His tall slender frame, his transparent 
cheek, so touching, so unearthly in the fairness of 
its expression; the delicacy of his whole organiza- 
tion, both mental and physical — all, all, with the 
terror of decline in their hearts, spoke as much, of 
despair as of hope, and placed the life and death of 
their beloved boy in an equal poise. 

But, independently of his extraordinary personal 
advantages, all his dispositions were so gentle and 
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afeoti<mate, tbat it was not in hnman nature to en- 
tertain harsh feeling toward him. Although mod- 
est and shrinking, even to diffidence, he possessed 
a mind full of intellect and enthusiasm: his imagi- 
nation, too, overflowed with creative power, and 
sought the dreamy solitudes of noon, that it might, 
far from the bustle of life, shadow forth those 
images of beauty which come thickly only upon 
those whose hearts are most susceptible of its forms. 
Many a time has he sat alone upon the brow of a 
rock or hill, watching the clouds of heaven, or gaz- 
ing on the setting sun, or communing with the 
thousand aspects of nature in a thousand moods, his 
young spirit relaxed into that elysian reverie which, 
beyond all other kinds of intellectual enjoyment, is 
th« most seductive to a youth of poetic tempera- 
ment. 

There were, indeed, in Osborne's case, too many 
of those light and scarcely perceptible tokens which 
might be traced, if not to a habit of decline, at 
least to a more than ordinary delicacy of constitu- 
tion. The short cough, produced by the slightebt 
damp, or the least breath of ungenial air — the vary- 
ing cheek, now rich as purple, and again pale as a 
star of heaven — ^the unsteady pulse, and the nervous 
sense of uneasiness without a cause — all these might 
be symptoms of incipient decay, or proofs of those 
fine impulses which are generally associated with 
quick sensibility and genius. Still they existed; at 
one time oppressing the hearts of his parents with 
fear, and again exalting them with pride. The boy 
was consequently enjoined to avoid all violent ex- 
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ercise, to keep out of carrents, while heated is 
drink nothing cold, and above all things never to 
indulge in the amusement of cold bathing. 

Such were the circumstances under which Os- 
borne first appeared to the reader, who may now 
understand the extent of his alarm on feeling him- 
self so suddenly and seriously affected by his gen- 
erosity in rescuing the wounded dove. His mere 
illness on this occasion was a matter of much less 
anxiety to himself than the alarm which he knew 
it would occasion his parents and his sister. On 
his reaching home he mentioned the incident which 
occurred, admitted that he had been rather warm 
on going into the water, and immediately went to 
bed. Medical aid was forthwith procured, and al- 
though the physician assured them that there ap- 
peared nothing serious in his immediate state, yet 
was his father's house a house of wail and sorrow. 

The next day the Sinclairs, having heard in reply 
to their enquiries through the servant who had been 
sent home with his apparei, that he was ill, the wor- 
thy clergyman lost no time in paying his parents a 
visit on the occasion. In this he expressed his re- 
gret, and that also of his whole family, that any 
circumstance relating to them should have been the 
means, even accidentallv, of affecting the young 
gentleman's health. It was not, however, until he 
dwelt upon the occurrence in terms of approbation, 
and placed the boy's conduct in a generous light, 
that he was enabled to appreciate the depth and 
tenderness of their affection for him. The mother'b 
tears flowed in silence on hearing this fresh proof 
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of his amiable spirit, and the father, with a fore- 
boding heart, related to Mr. Sinclair the substance 
of that which we have detailed to the reader. 

Such was the incident which brought these 
two families acquainted, and ultimately ripened 
their intimacy into friendship. 

Much sympathy was felt for young Osborne by 
the other members of Mr. Sinclair's household, 
Awpecially as his modest and unobtrusive deport- 
ment, joined to his extraordinary beauty, had made 
so singularly favorable an impression upon them. 
Nor was the history of that insidious malady, which 
had already been so fatal to his sister and brother, 
calculated to lessen the interest which his first ap- 
pearance had excited. There was one young heart 
among them which sank, as if the weight of death 
had come over it, on hearing this melancholy ac- 
count of him whose image was now for ever the 
star of her fate, whether for happiness or sorrow. 
From the moment their eyes had met in those few 
shrinking but flashing glances by which the spirit 
of love conveys its own secret, she felt the first 
painful transports of the new affection, and retired 
to solitude with the arrow that struck her so deeply 
yet quivering in her bosom. 

The case of our fair girl differed widely from that 
of many young persons, in whose heart the passion 
of love lurks unknown for a time, throwing its 
roseate shadows of delight and melancholy over 
their peace, whilst they themselves feel unable in 
the beginning to develope those strange sensations 
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wMch take away from their pillows the anbrokeii 
slumber of early life. 

Jane from the moment her eyes rested on 
Osborne felt and was consciouB of feeling the in- 
fluence of a youth so transcendently fascinating. 
Het love broke not forth gradually like the tremb- 
ling light that brightens into the purple flush of 
morning; neither was it fated to sink calm and un- 
troubled like the crimson tints that die only when 
the veil of night, like the darkness of death, wraps 
them in its shadow. Alas no, it sprung from her 
heart in all the noontide strength of maturity — a 
full-grown passion, incapable of self-restraint, and 
conscious only of the wild and novel delightarising 
from its own indulgence. Night and day that 
graceful form hovered before her, encircled in the 
halo of her young imagination, with a lustre that 
sparkled beyond the light of human beauty. We 
know that the eye when it looks steadily upon a 
cloudless Sim, is incapable for some time afterwards 
of seeing any other object distinctly; and that in 
whatever direction it turns that bright image floats 
incessantly before it — nor will be removed even al- 
though the eye itself is closed against its radiance. 
So was it with Jane. Asleep or awake, in society 
or in solitude, the vision with which her soul held 
communion never for a moment withdrew from be- 
fore her, until at length her very heart became 
sick, and her fancy entranced, by the excess of her 
youthful and unrestrained attachment. She could 
not despair, she could scarcely doubt; for on think- 
ing of the blushing glances so rapidly stolen at her- 
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lelf, and of the dark brilliant eye from whence they 
came, she knew that the soul of him she loved 
spoke to her in a language that was mutually un- 
derstood. These impressions, it is true, were felt 
in her moments of ecstacy, but then came, not wit I. - 
standing this confidence, other moments when 
maidenly timidity took the crown of rejoicing oil 
her head, and darkened her youthful brow with 
that unceitainty, which, while it depresses hope, 
renders the object that is loved a thousand times 
dearer to the heart. 

To others, at the present stage of her affection, 
she appeared more silent than usual, and evidently 
fond of solitude, a trait which they had not observed 
in her before. But these were slight symptoms of 
what she felt; for alas, the day was soon to come 
that was to overshadow their hearts for ever 
when never, never more were they and she, in the 
fight of their own innocence, to sing like the 
morning stars together, or to lay their untroubled 
heads in the slumber^ of the happy. 

More than a month had now elapsed since the 
first appearance of Osborne as one of the dramatis 
persons^ of our narrative. A slight fever, attended 
with less effect upon the lungs than his parents 
anticipated, had passed off, and he was once more 
able to go abroad and take exercise in the open air. 
The two families were now in the habit of visiting 
each other almost daily; and what tended more 
and more to draw closer the bonds of good feeling 
between them, was the fact of the Osbomes being 
members of the same creed, and attendants at Mr. 
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Sinclair's place of worship. Jane, while Oharlet 
Osborne was yet ill, had felt a childish dimi- 
nution of her affection for her convalescent dove, 
whilst at the same time something whispered to 
her that it possessed a stronger interest in 
her heart than it had ever done before. This 
may seem a paradox to such of our readers as have 
never been in love; but it is not at all irreconcila- 
ble to the analagous and often conflicting states 
of feeling produced by that strange and mysterious 
passion. The innocent girl was wont, as frequent- 
ly as she could without exciting notice, to steal 
away to the garden, or the fields, or the river side* 
accompanied by her mute companion, to which 
with pouting caresses she would address a series of 
rebukes of having been the means of occasioning 
the illness of him she loved. 

"Alas, Ariel, Httle do you know, sweet bird, 
what anxiety you have caused your mistress — if ^6 
dies I shall never love you more? Yes, coo, and 
flutter — but I do not care for you; no, that kiss 
won't satisfy me until he is recovered — then I shall 
be friends with you, and you shall be my own Ariel 
again." 

She would then pat it petulantly; and the beauti- 
ful creature would sink its head, and slightly ex- 
pand its wings, as if conscious that there was a 
change of mood in her affection. 

But again the innocent remorse of her girlish 
heart would flow forth in terms of tenderness and 
endearment; again would she pat and cherish it; 
and with the artless caprice of childhood exclaim — 
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*'No, my own Ariel, the fanlt was not yonrs; 
come, I shall love you — and I will not be angry 
again; even if you were not good I would love you 
for his sake. You .are now dearer to me a thou- 
sand times than you ever were; but alas! Ariel, I 
am sick, I am sick, and no longer happy. Where 
is my lightness of heart, my sweet bird, and where, 
oh where is the. joy I used to feel ? " 

Even this admission, which in the midst of soli- 
tude could reach no other human ear, would startle 
the bashful creature into alarm; and whilst her 
cheek became alternately pale and crimson at 
such an avowal thus uttered aloud, she would wipe 
away the tears that arose to her eyes whenever the 
depths of her affection were stirred by those 
pensive broodings which gave its sweetest charm 
to youthful love. 

In thus seeking solitude, it is not to be imagined 
that our young heroine was drawn thither by a 
love of contemplating nature in those fresher 
aspects which present themselves in the stillness of 
her remote recesses. She sought not for their own 
sakes the shades of the grove, the murmuring 
cascade, nor the voice of the hidden rivulet that 
occasionally stole out from its leafy cover, and ran 
in music towards the ampler stream of t}ie valley. 

No, no; over her heart and eye the spirit of theii 
beauty passed idly and unfelt. All of external life 
that she had been wont to love and admire gave 
her pleasure no more. The natural arbors of 
woodbine, the fairy dells, and the wild flowers 
that peeped in unknown sweetness about th« 
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slipQ, with many others of her fragrant and grace- 
ful favorites, all, all^ charmed her, alas, no more. 
Nor at home, where every voice was tenderness, 
and every word affection, did there exist in her 
stricken heart that buoyant sense of enjdyment 
which had made her youth like the music of a 
brook, where every thing that broke the smooth- 
ness of its current only turned it into melody. 
The morning and evening prayer — the hymn of her 
sister voices — their simple spirit of tranquil devo- 
tion — and the touching solemnity of her fathen 
worshipping God upon the altar of his own heart 
-r- all, all this, alas — alas, charmed her no more. 
Oh, no — no; many motives conspired to send 
ber into solitude, that she might in the sanctity of 
unreproving nature cherish her affection for th^ 
youth whose image was ever, ever before her. At 
home such was the timid delicacy of her love, 
that she felt as if its indulgence even in the stillest 
depths of her own heart, was disturbed by the 
conversation of her kindred, and the familiar habits 
of domestic Hfe. Her father's, her brother's, and 
her sister's voices, produced in her a feeling of 
latent shame, which, when she supposed for a mo- 
ment that they could guess her attachment, filled 
her with anxiety and confusion. She experienced 
besides a sense of uneasiness on reflecting that she 
practiced, for the first time in their presence, a dis- 
simulation so much at variance with the opinion 
she knew they entertained of her habitual candor. 
Ji was, in fact, the first secret she had ever con* 
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oealed from them; and now the snppreafiion of it 
in her own bosom, made her feel as if she had with- 
drawn that confidence which was due to the love 
they bore her This was what kept her so much in 
her own room, or sent her abroad to avoid all 
that had a tendency to repress the indulgence of an 
attachment that had left in her heart a capacity for 
no other enjoyment. But in solitude she was far 
from every thing that could disturb those dreams 
in which the tranquility of nature never failed to 
entrance her. There was where the mysterious 
spirit that raises the soul above the impulses of 
animal life, mingled with her being, and poured 
upon her affection the elemental purity of that ori- 
ginal love which in the beginning preceded human 
guilt. 

It is, indeed, far from the contamination of society 
^-in the stillness of solitude when the sentiment of 
love comes abroad before its passion, that the heart 
can be said to realize the object of its devotion, and 
to forget that its indulgence can ever be associated 
with error. This is, truly, the angelic love of youth 
and innocence; and such was the nature of that 
which the beautiful girl felt. Inded, her clay was 
80 divinely tempered, that the veil which covered 
her pure and ethereal spirit, almost permitted the 
light within to be visible, and exhibited the work- 
ings of a soul that struggled to reach the object 
whose communion with itself seemed to constitute 
the sole end of its existence. 

The evening on which Jane and Charles Osborne 
met for the first time, unaccompanied by their 
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friendSi was one of those to which the power of 
neither pen nor pencil can do justice. The sun was 
slowly sinking among a pile of those soft crimson 
clouds, behind which fancy is so apt to picture to 
itself the regions of calm delight that are inhabited 
by the happy spirits of the blest; the sycamore and 
hawthorn were yet musical with the hum of bees, 
busy in securing their evening burthen for the hive. 
Myriads of winged insects were sporting in the sun- 
beams; the melancholy plaint of the ring-dove 
came out sweetly from the trees, mingled with the 
songs of other birds, and the still sweeter voice of 
some happy groups of children at play in the dis- 
tance. The light of the hour, in its subdued but 
golden tone, fell with singular clearness upon all 
nature, giving to it that tranquil beauty which 
makes every thing the eye rests upon glide with 
quiet rapture into the heart. The moth butterflies 
were fluttering over the meadows, and from the low 
stretches of softer green rose the thickly-growing 
grass-stalks, having their slender ears bent with 
the mellow burthen of wild honey — the ambrosial 
feast for the lips of innocence and childhood. It 
was, indeed, an evening when love would bring forth 
its sweetest memories, and dream itself into those 
ecstacies of tenderness that flow from the mingled 
sensations of sadness and delight. 

It would be diflicult, perhaps impossible, to see 
on this earth a young creature, whose youth and 
beauty, and slender grace of person gave her more 
the appearance of some visionary spirit, too ex- 
quisitely ideal for human life. Indeed, she seemed 
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to be tinted with the hues of heaven, and never did 
a mortal being exist in such fine and harmonious 
keeping with the scene in which she moved. So 
light and sylph-like was her figure, though tall, 
that the eye almost feared she would dissolve from 
before it, and leave nothing to gaze at but the earth 
on which she trod. Yet was there still apparent in 
her something that preserved, with singular power, 
the delightful reality that she was of humanity, apd 
Hubject to all those softer influences that breathe 
their music so sweetly over the chords of the human 
heart. The delicate bloom of her cheek, shaded 
away as it was, until it melted into the light that 
sparkled from her complexion — the snowy forehead, 
the flashing eye, in which sat the very soul of love 
— ^the lips, blushing of sweets — her whole person 
breathing the warmth of youth, and feeling, and so 
characteristic in the easiness of its motions of that 
pacile flexibiUty that has never been known to ex- 
ist separate from the power of receiving varied and 
profound emotions— all this told the spectator, too 
truly, that the lovely being before him was not of 
another sphere, but one of the most delightful that 
ever appeared in this. 

But hush! — here is a strain of music! Ohl what 
lips breathe forth that gush of touching melody 
which flows in such linked sweetness from the flute 
of an unseen performer ? How soft, how gentle, 
but oh, how very mournful are the notes! Alas! 
they are steeped in sorrow, and melt away in the 
plaintive cadences of despair, until they mingle with 
silence. Surely, surely, tl ey come from one whose 
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heart has been brought low by the mined hopes ol 
an urequited passion. Yes, fair girl, thou at least 
dost so interpert them; but why this sympathy in one 
so young ? Why is thy bright eye dewy with tears 
for the imaginary sorrows of another ? And again 
— ^but ha! — why that flash of delight and terror? — 
that sudden suffusion of red over thy face and neck 
— and even now, that paleness like death! Thy 
heart, thy heart! — why does it throb, and why do 
thy knees totter? Alas! it is even so; he, the 
Endymion of thy dreams, as beautiful as even thou 
thyself in thy purple dawn of womanhood, — ^he from 
whom thou now shrinkest, yet whom thou dreadest 
not to meet, is approaching, and bears in his beauty 
the charm that will darken thy destiny. 

The appearance of Osborne, unaccompanied^ 
taught this young creature to know the full extent 
of his influence over her. Delight, terror, and ut* 
ter confusion of thought and feeling, seized upon 
her the moment he became visible. She wished 
herself at home, but had not power to go; sh« 
blushed, she trembled, and, in the tumult of the 
moment, lost all presence of mind and self-possession. 
He had come from behind a hedge, on the path-way 
along which she walked, and was consequently ap- 
proaching her, so that it was evident they must 
meet. On seeing her he ceased to play, paused a 
moment, and were it not that it might appear cold, 
and rather remarkable, he, too, would have retraced 
his steps homewards. In truth, both felt equally 
confused and equally agitated, for, although such 
an interview had been, for «ome time previouslyi 
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(he dearest wish of their hearts, yet would they 
both almost have felt relieved, had they had an 
opportunity of then escaping it. Their first words 
were uttered in a low, hesitating voice, amid pauses 
occasioned by the necessity of collecting their scat- 
tered thoughts, and with countenances deeply blush- 
ing from a consciousness of what they felt. Osborne 
turned back, mechanically, and accompanied her in 
Her walk. After this there was a silence for Bom« 
time, for neither bad courage to renew the conver- 
sation. At length Osborne, in a faltering voice, ad- 
dresised her. 

"Your dove," said he, "is quite recovered, I pi » 
flume." 

"Oh, yes," she replied, "it is perfectly well 
agaiu." 

"It is an exceedingly beautiful bird, and remark- 
ably docile." 

"I have had little difficulty in training it," she 
returned, and then added, very timidly, " it is also 
very affectionate." 

The youth's eyes sparkled, as if he were about to 
indulge in some observation suggested by her reply, 
but, fearing to give it expression, he paused again ; 
in a few minutes, however, he added — 

" I think there is nothing that gives one so per- 
fect an idea of purity and innocence as a snow- 
white dove, unless I except a young and beautiful 
girl, such as" — 

He glanced at her as he spoke, and their eyes 
met, but in less than a moment they were with 
drav , and cast upon the earth. 
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*' And of meekness and holiness too," she observed, 
after a little. 

"True; but perhaps I ought to make another ex- 
ception," he added, alluding to the term by which 
slie herself was then generally known. As he 
spoke, his voice expressed considerable hesitation. 

" Another exception," she answered, enquiringly, 
"it would be difficult, I think, to find any other 
emblem of innocence so appropriate as a dove." 

" Is not a Fhvm still more so," he replied, " it in 
so gentle, and meek, and its motions are so full of 
grace and timidity, and beauty. Indeed I do not 
wonder, when a individual of your sex resembles it 
in the qualities I have mentioned, that the name is 
sometimes applied to her." 

The tell-tale cheek 'of the girl blushed a recogni 
tion of the compliment implied in the words, and 
after a short silence, she said, in a tone that was 
any thing but indifferent, and with a view of chang- 
ing the conversation — 

"I hope you are quite recovered from your 
illness." 

" With the exception of a very slight cough, I 
am," replied. 

" I think," she observed, " that you look some- 
what paler than you did." 

" That paleness does not proceed from indispo- 
sition, but from a far different " —he paused again, 
and looked evidently abashed. In the course of a 
minute, however, he added, " yes, I know I am pale, 
bu^ not because I am unwell, for my health is nearly, 
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if not altogether, restoied, but because I am 
unhappy." 

*^ Strange," said Jane, *^to see one unhappy at 
your years." 

^' I think I know my own character and disposi- 
tion well," he replied; "my temperament is natur- 
ally a melancholy one; the frame of my mind is 
like that of my body, very delicate, and capable of 
being affected by a thousand slight influences which 
pass over hearts of a stronger mould, without ever 
being felt. Life to me, I know, will be productive 
of much pain, and much enjoyment, while its tenure 
lasts, but that, indeed, will not be long. My sands 
are measured, for I feel a presentiment, a 
mournful and prophetic impression, that I am 
doomed to go down into an early grave." 

The tone of passionate enthusiasm which per- 
vaded these words, uttered as they were in a 
voice wherein pathos and melody were equally 
blended, appeared to be almost too much for a 
creature whose sympathy in all his moods and 
feelings was then so deep and congenial. She felt 
some difficulty in repressing her tears, and said, in 
a voice which no effort could keep firm, 

" You ought not to indulge in those gloomy fore- 
bodings; you should struggle against them, other- 
wise they will distress your mind, and injure your 
health." 

" Oh, you do not know," he proceeded, his eyes 
sparkling with that light which is so often the 
beacon of death — "you do not know the fatal fas- 
cination by which a mind, set to the sorrows of a 
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melancholy temperament, is channed out of iti 
strength. But no matter how dark may be my 
dreams— there is one Ught for ever upon them— 
one image ever, ever before me — one figure of grace 
and beauty — oh, how could I deny myself the con- 
templation of a vision that pouxs into my soul a 
portion of itself, and effaces every other object but 
an entrancing sense of its own presence. I cannot, 
I cannot — it bears me away into a h^piness that is 
full of sadness — ^where I indulge alone, without 
knowing why, in "my feast of tears" — happy! 
happy! so I think, and so I feel; yet why is my 
heart sunk, and why are all my visions filled with 
death and the grave ? " 

" Oh, do not talk so frequently of death," replied 
the beautiful girl, " surely you need not fear it for 
a long while. This morbid tone of mind will pass 
away when you grow into better health and 
strength." 

" Is not this hour calm ? " suid he, flashing Lib 
dark eyes full upon her, " see how beautiful the svm 
sinks in the west; — alas! so I should wish to die — 
as calm, and the moral lustre of my life as radiant." 

" And so you shall," said Jane, in a voice full of 
that delightful spirit of consolation which, proceed- 
ing from such lips, breathes the most affecting 
power of sympathy, "so you shall, but like him, 
not imtil after the close of a long and well-spent 
Ufe." 

"That — that," said he, "was only a passing 
thought Yes, the hour is calm, but even in such 
stillness, do you not observe that the aspen there 
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III oar left, this moment qniyera to the breezea 
9^hich we cannot feel, and by which not a leaf ol 
any other tree about us is stirred — such I know 
myself to be, an aspen among men, stirred into joy 
or sorrow, whilst the hearts of others are at rest. 
Oh, how can my foretaste of life be either bright 
or cheerful, for when I am capable of being moved 
by the very breathings of passion, what miust I not 
feel in the blast, and in the storm — even now, even 
nowl" — The boy, here overcome by the force of his 
own melancholy enthusiasm, paused abruptly, and 
Jane, after several attempts to speak, at last said, 
in a voice scarcely audible — 

" Is not hope always better than despair?" 
Osborne instantly fixed his eyes upon her, and 
saw, that although her's were bent upon the earth, 
her face had become overspread with a deep blush. 
While he looked she raised them, but after a single 
glance, at once quick and timid, she withdrew 
them again^ a still deeper blush mantling on her 
cheek. He now felt a sudden thrill of rapture fall 
upon his heart, and rush, almost like a suffocating 
sensation, to his throat; his being became for a 
moment raised to an ecstacy too intense for the 
power of description to portray, and, were it not 
for the fear which ever accompanies the disclosure 
of first and youthful love, the tears of exulting de« 
light would have streamed down his cheeks. 

Both had reached a little fairy dell of vivid 
green^ concealed by trees on every side, and in the 
middle of which rose a large yew, around whose 
tnuik had been built a seat of natural turf where« 
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on those who strolled about the ground might rest, 
when heated or fatigued by exercise or the sun. 
Here the girl sat down. 

A change had now come over both. The glooui 
of the boy's temperament was gone, and his spirit 
caught its mood from that of his companion. Each 
at the moment breathed the low, anxious, and ten- 
der timidity of love, in its purest character. The 
souls of both vibrated to each other, and felt de- 
pressed with that sweetest emotion which derives 
all its power from the consciousness that its parti- 
cipation is mutual. Osborne spoke low, and his 
voice trembled; the girl was silent, but her bosom 
panted, and her frame shook from head to foot. 
At length Osborne spoke. 

" I sometimes sit here alone, and amuse myself 
with my flute; but of late— of late— I can hear no 
music that is not melancholy." 

**I, too, prefer mournful — mournful music," re 
plied Jane. "That was a beautiful air you played 
just now." 

Osborne put the flute to his lips, and commenced 
playing over again the air she had praised; but, 
on glancing at the fair girl, he perceived her eyes 
fixed upon him with a look of such deep and de- 
voted passion as utterly overcame him. Her eyes, 
as before, were immediately withdrawn, but there 
dwelt again upon her burning cheek such a 
consciousness of her love as could not, for a mo- 
ment, be mistaken. In fact she betrayed all the 
confused symptoms of one who felt that the state 
of her heart had been discovered. Osborne ceased 
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playing; for such was his agitation that he scaroel]^ 
knew what he thought or did. 

" I cannot go on," said he in a voice which equal- 
ly betrayed the state of his heart; "I cannot 
play;" and at the same time he seated himself be- 
side her. 

Jane rose as he spoke, and in a broken voice, full 
of an expression like distress, said hastily: 

"It is time I should go; — I am, — ^I am too long 
out." 

Osborne caught her hand, and in words that 
burned with the deep and melting contagion of his 
passion, said simply: 

"Do not go:— oh do not yet go!" 

She looked full upon him, and perceived that as 
he spoke his face became deadly pale, as if her 
words were to seal his happiness or misery. 

" Oh do not leave me now," he pleaded; "do not 
go, and my life may yet be happy." 

"I must," she replied, with great difficulty; "I 
cannot say: I do not wish you to be unhappy;" and 
whilst saying this, the tears that ran in silence 
down her cheeks proved too clearly how dear his 
happiness must ever be to her. 

Osborne's arm glided round her waist, and she 
resumed her seat, — or rather tottered into it. 

" You are in tears," he exclaimed. " Oh could 
it be truel Is it not, my beloved girl ? It is — it is 
— iovef Oh surely, surely it must — it must!" 

She sobbed aloud cmce or twice; and, as he kiss- 
ed her unresisting lijis, she murmured out, " It is; 
It is; I love you." 



Oh life! how dark and unfathomaMe are thj 
mysteries! And why is it that thoti permittest the 
course of true love, like this, so seldom to run 
smooth, when so many who, uniting through the 
impulses of sordid passion, sink into a state of obtuse 
indifference, over which the lights and shadows that 
touch thee into thy finest perceptions of enjoyment 
pass in vain. 

It is a singular fact, but no less true than singu- 
lar, that since the world began there xiever was 
known any instance of an anxiety, on the part of 
youthful lovers, to prolong to an immoderate 
extent, the scene in which the first mutual avowal 
of their passion takes place. The excitement is 
too profound, and the waste of those delicate 
spirits, which are expended in such interviewB, is 
much too great to permit the soul to bear such an 
excess of happiness long. Independently of this, 
there is associated with it an ultimate enjoyment, 
for which the lovers innnediately fly to solitude; 
there, in the certainty of waking bliss, to think 
over and over again of all that has occurred 
between them, and to luxuriate in the conviction, 
that at length the heart has not another wish, but 
sinks into the solitary charm which expands it 
with such a sense of rapturous and exulting 
delight. 

The interview between our lovers was, conse- 
quently, not long. The secret of their hearts being 
now known, each felt anxious to retire, and to; look 
with a miser's ecstaey upon the delicious hoard 
which the scene we have just described had creat- 
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•d. Jaae did not reach home 9&til t^e ^eving 
devotions of the family were over, and tbifi was tbA 
first time she had everi to their knowledge, be^ 
absent from them before. Borne away by the force 
of what had jnst occnrred, fsibe was proceeding np 
to her own room, after reaching home, when Mr, 
Sinclair, who had remarked her absence, desire^ 
that she be called into the drawing-room. 

'*It is the first neglect," he pbseryed, ^^of a aee6»- 
sary di^ty, i^nd it would b^ wi'oag in me to let it; 
pass without at least polluting it out to the dear 
child as an error, and Ipiowhig from her own lipi 
why it has happened." 

Terror and alarm, like whi|t plight be supposed 
to arise from the detectioii of seci.)t guilt, seised 
upon the young creaturi^ so yieiently that she had 
hardly strength to eiiter the drawipg-room withoQl 
support: her face be(eapie ibhe imag0 of death, 
and her whpl§ fra^ooj^ tof^tpred K^i trembled 
visibly. 

'^ Jane, my dear, why were you absent from 
prayers this evening ?" inquired h^r father, with 
his usual mildness of manner. 

This questio4, to one who had nevef j^t been, in 
the slightest instance, guilty of f alsehoodf was In- 
deed a terrible one; and especially to ^ giil so 
extremely timid as wim9 thiif his best beloved 
daughter. 

*^ Papa," she at lai^t replied^ ^^ I was oat walkbig;'' 
but as she spo]ce there was that in her TQloe aqid 
manner wbich betrayed the gnilt of m insiitoeni 
reply. 
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**I know, my dear, you were; but Although yoa 
have frequently been out walking, yet I do not re- 
inem£>er that you ever stayed away from our even- 
ing worship before. Why is this ?'' 

Her f ather^s question was repeated in vain. She 
hung her head and returned no answer. She tried . 
to speak, but from her parched lips not a word 
could proceed. She felt as if all the family that 
moment were conscious of the occurrence between 
her and her lover; and if the wish could have 
relieved her, she would almost have wished to 
die, so much did she shrink abashed in their pres- 
ence. 

"Tell me, my daughter," proceeded her father, 
more seriously, "has your absence been occasioned 
by anything that you are ashamed or afraid to men- 
tion ? From me, Jane, you ought to have no se- 
crets; — ^you are yet too young to think away from 
your father's heart and from your mother's also; — 
speak candidly, my child, — speak candidly, — ^I ex- 
pect it.** 

As he utterred the last words, the head of their 
beautiful flower sank upon her bosom, and in a mo- 
ment she lay insensible upon the sofa on which she 
had been sitting. 

This was a shock for which neither the father 
Dor the family were prepared. William flew to her, 
— all of them crowded about her, and scarcely had 
he raised that face so pale, but now so mournfully 
beautiful in its insensibility, when her mother and 
sisters burst into tears and wailings, for they feared 
at the moment that their beloved one must have 
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been previously seized with sudden illness, and was 
then either taken, or about to be taken from their 
eyes for ever. By the coolness of her father, how- 
ever, they were directed how to restore her, in 
which, after a lapse of not less than ten minutes, 
they succeeded. 

When she recovered, her mother folded her in 
her arms, and her sisters embraced her with ten- 
derness and tears. Her father then gently caught 
her hand in his, and said with much affection: 

"Jane, my child, you are ill. Why not have 
told us so ? 

The beautiful girl knelt before him for a moment, 
but again rose up, and hiding her head in his bosom, 
exclaimed — weeping — 

" Papa, bless me, oh, bless me, and forgive me." 

^ I do; I do;" said the old man; and as ne spoke 
a few large tears trickled down his cheeKA,. and fell 
upon her golden locks. 
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PART U. 

It ifl a singular fact, but one whicb we Imow to 
be true, that not onlj the aff@ctioQ of parenta, but 
that of brothers and sisters, goes down with greater 
tenderness to the youngest of the family, all other 
circumstances being equaL This is ao universally 
felt and known, that it requires no further illustra- 
tion from us. At home, Jane Sinclair was love^ 
more devotedly in consequence ot being the moat 
innocent and beautiful of her father's children; in 
addition to this, however, she was cherished with 
that peculiar sensibility of att9.ehment by which 
the human heart is always swayed towards its 
youngest and its last. 

On witnessing her father's tendamess, she im»m 
cealed her face in his bosom, and- wept for some 
time in silence, and by a gentle pressure of her del- 
icate arms, as they encircled his neck, intimated 
her sense of his affectionate indulgence towards her; 
and perhaps could it have been understood, a tacit 
acknowledgement of her own uniforthiness on that 
occasion to receive it. 

At length, she said, after m effort to suppress 
her tears, " Papa, I will go to bed." 

"Do, my love; and Jane, forget not to address 
the Throne of God before you sleep." 

"I did not intend to neglect it, papa. Mamma, 
eome with me." She then kissed her sisters and 
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hAA^ good nigiit to Williatu; after wbieh she with- 
drew, accompanied by her mother, whilst the eye» 
of those who remained were fixed upon her with 
love, and pride and admiration. 

"Mamma," said »he, when they reached the 
apaftment, " allow me to isfleep alone to-night." 

" Jane, yofir mind appears to be depressed, dar- 
ling," replied her mother; " has any l^ing disturbed 
you, or arte Jrou feally ill ? ' 

** I am quite well, mamma, and not at all depreflB- 
ed; but do allow me to sleep in the closet bed." 

" No, my dear, Agnes will sleep there, and you 
can sleep in Jrbur own as usual; the poor girl will 
Ironder why you leave her, Jane; she will feel so 
lonely, too." 

" But, mamma, it would gratify me very much^ 
at least for thU night. I never wished to sleep 
away from Agnes before; and I am certain she will 
excuse me when she knows I prefer it." 

" Well, my Jove, of course I can have no ob- 
jection; I only fear you are not so well as you im- 
agine yourself. At all events, Jane, remember 
your father's advice to pray to God$ and remem- 
ber this, besides, that from me at leiist, you ought 
to have no secrets. Good night, dear, and may the 
Lord take care of you P 

She then kissed her with an emotion of sorrow 
for which she could scarcely account, and passed 
down to the room wherein the other members of 
the family were assembled* 

" I know not what is wrong with her," she ob- 
ferved, in reply to their diiquiries. ^8he declares 
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»nd please the Diyine Will, all will again be well— 
but what's the matter with you^ Agnes ?'* 

Mr. Sinclair had, a moment before, observed that 
an expression of thought, blended with sorrow, 
overshadowed the face of his second daughter. 
The girl, on hearing her father's enquiry, looked 
mournfully upon him, whilst the tears ran sUently 
down her cheeks. 

*' I will go to her,'' said she, *^ and stay with her 
if she lets me. Oh, papa, why talk of an early 
grave for her f How could we lose her ? I could 
not — and I cannot bear even to think of it.'* 

She instantly rose and proceeded to Jane's room, 
but in a few minutes returned, saying, '^ I found her 
at prayers, papa." 

^' God bless her, God bless her ! I knew she 
would not voluntarily neglect so sacred a duty. As 
Ahe wishes to be alone, it is better not to disturb 
her; solitude and quiet will no doubt contribute to 
^r composure, and it is probably for this purpose 
jhat she wishes to be left to herself." 

After this the family soon retired to bed, with 
the exception of Mr. Sinclair himself, who, contrary 
to his practice, remained for a considerable time 
longer up than usuaL It appeared, indeed, as if 
the shadow of some coming calamity had fallen 
upon their hearts, or that the affection they had 
entertained for her was so mysteriously deep as to 
produce that prophetic sympathy which is often 
known to operate in a presentiment of sorrow that 
never fails to be followed by disaster. It is difficult 
to account for this singular succession of cause to 
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eflbct, ^ tii^j act tipon oul* emotions, Except ^rbbii- 
bly by supposing that it Is an unconscious develop* 
• ment of those latent faculties which are decreed to 
(expand into a fiill growth in a future state of ex- 
istence. Be this as it may, these loving relatives 
experienced upon that night a mood of mind such 
as they had rievet before kiiown, even when the 
hand of death had taken a brother and sistet from 
among them. It was not grief but a wild kind of 
dread, slight it is tnle, but distinct in its character, 
and not dissimilar to that fear which falls tipoA the 
spirits during one Of those glooms that precede 
some dark and awful convulsion of nature. Her 
father remained up, as t^e hate said, longer than 
the rest, and in the silence which succeeds their 
retirement for the night, his voice could be C'Cca- 
6ionally heard in d^p and earnest supplication. It 
was evident that he had recourse to prayer; and by 
Some of the expressions caught from time to time, 
they gathered that **his dear child,** and "her 
peace of mind " were the object of the foreboding 
father's devotions. 

Jane's distress, at concealing the cause of her 
absence from prayers, though acute at the moment 
of enquiry, tiras nevertheless more transient than 
;>> one might suppose from the alarming effects ic pro- 
duced. Her mind was at the time in a state of 
tumult and excitement, such as she had never till 
then experienced, and the novel guilt of dissimula- 
tion, by superinducing her first impression of 
deliberate crime, Oppposed itself so powerfully to 
the exulting sense of her newborn happincssi that 
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both ptodnced a ehock of conflicdng emotloBft 
wrhich a young mind, already so much exhausted, 
could not I'esist. She felt, therefore, that a strange 
darkness shrouded hea- intellect, in which all dis- 
tinct traces of thought, and all memory of the past 
were momentarily lost. Her frame, too, at the best 
but slender and much enfeebled by the preceding 
interview with Osborne, and her present embarrass- 
ment, could not bear up against this chaotic strug- 
gle between delight and pain. It was, no doubt, 
impossible for her relatives to comprehend all this, 
and hence their alarm. She was too pure and artless 
to be sti^pected of concealing the ttuth; and they 
consequently entertained not the slightest suspicion 
of that kind; but still their affections were aroused, 
and what might have terminated in an ordinary 
manner, ended in that unusual mood we have de- 
Scribed. 

With a sctlipulotis tittentioii to her father's pre- 
cept, as well as from a principle of early aiid 
sincere piety, she strove on reaching her bet- 
toota to compose her mind in prayer, and to 
beg the pardon of Heaven for her wilful sup- 
pression of the truth. This was a task, however, 
to l^hich she was altogether unequal. In vain 
she uttered words expressive of her sorrow, and 
gave language to seutiments of deep repent- 
ance; there was but one idea, but one image in her 
mind, viz.: her beautiful boyj and the certainty 
that she was the object of his lote* Again and 
again i^he attempted to pray, but still with the same 
iuccess. It was to no ptjr(»ose that she resolved 
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to banish him from her thoughts^ until at least the 
solemn act of her evening worship should be con- 
cluded; for ere she had uttered half a sentence the 
image would return, as if absolutely to mock her 
devotions. In this manner she continued for some 
time, striving to advance with a sincere heart in 
her address to heaven; again recommencing with a 
similar purpose, and as often losing herself in those 
visions that wrapped her spirit in thei) transports. 
A t length she arose, and for a moment isAt a deep 
a^e fall upon her. The idea that she could 
not pray, seemed to her as a punishment annexed 
1>7 God to her crime of having tampered with the 
lo-ve of truth, and disregarded her father's injunc- 
tions not to violate it. But this, also, soon passed 
away: she lay down, and at once surrendered her 
heart and thought and fancy to the power of that 
passion, which, like the jealous tyrant of the East, 
seemed on this occasion resolved to bear no virtue 
near the heart in which it sat enthroned. Such, 
however, was not its character, as the reader will 
learn when he proceeds; true love being in our 
opinion rather the guardian of the other virtues 
than their foe. 

The next morning, when Jane awoke, the event 
of yesterday flashed on her memory with a thrill of 
pleasure that made her start up in a recumbent 
posture in the bed. Her heart bounded, her pulse 
beat high, and a sudden sensation of hysterical de- 
light rushed to her throat with a transport that 
would have been painful, did she not pass out of a 
state of such panting ecstacy and become diBsolved 
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In tears. Shi^ wept^ but how far did she believe 
the cause of her emotion to be removed from 8or< 
row? She wept, yet alas! alas! never did tears 
of such delight flow from a source that drew a 
young heart onward to greater darkness and deso- 
lation. Weep on, fair girl, in thy happiness; for 
the day will come when thou wilt not be able to 
find one tear in thy misery! 

Her appearance the next morning exhibited to 
the family no symptoms of illness. On the con- 
trary, she never looked better, indeed seldom so 
well. Her complexion was clearer than usual, her 
spirit more animated, and the dancing light of her 
eye plainly intimated by its sparkling that her 
young heart was going on the way of its love re- 
joicing. Her family were agreeably surprised at 
this, especially when they reflected upon their 
anxiety concerning her on the preceding night. 
To her distress on that occasion they made not the 
slightest allusion; they felt it sufficient that the be- 
loved of their hearts was well, and that from the 
evident flow of her spirits there existed no rational 
grounds for any apprehension respecting her. 
After breakfast she sat sewing for some time with 
her sisters, but it was evident that her mind was 
not yet sufficiently calm to permit ner as formerly 
to sustain a proper part in their conversation. 
Ever and anon they coul<} observe by the singular 
light which sparkled in her eyes, as with a sudden 
rush of joy, that her mind was engaged on some 
other topic, and this at a moment when some ap- 
peal or intprr^^gatory to hersejf rendered SP *^ *b 



istracfted ehjoymtot more Obirioud. Sefftsible, thei^ 
fore, of her inoompetency afl yet to regulate her 
imagination so as to esoape notice, she withdrew in 
about an hour to her otm room, there once more to 
give aloose to indulgence. 

Our readers may perceive that the position of 
Jane Sinclair, in her own family, was not very 
favorable to the formation of a firm character. 
The regulation of a mind so imaginative, and of 
feelings so lively and susceptible, required a hand 
of uncommon i^kill and delicacy. Indeed her case 
Was one of unusual diffictilty. In the first place, 
her meekness and elitteme sweetness of temper 
tendered it almost iriipOssible in tk family where 
her oWn qualities predominated, tO find any devia- 
tion from duty Which might be seiised upon without 
harshness as a pretext for inculcating those precau- 
tionary principles that Were calculated to strength- 
en the weak points which her character may have 
j>resented. Even those weak points, if at the time 
they could be so termed, Were perceptible onlj 
in the exer6ise of her virtues^ so that it was a mat- 
ter of some risk, especially in the case of one so 
young, to reprove an excess on the right side, lest 
in doing so you checked the influence of the virtue 
that accompanied it. Such errors, if they can be 
ealled so, when occurring in the conduct of those 
Whom W3 love, are likely to call forth any thing 
but censure. It is naturally supposed, and in gene- 
tal with too mtich truth, that time and experience 
Will remove the excess, and leave the virtue not 
more than eqi^al to the demands of life upon it. 
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fifei^ father, however, Iras, as ttfe reader may have 
found, by ho tiieans ignorant of those traits in the 
constitution of her mind from which danger or 
happiness might ultimately be apprehended: neith- 
er did he look on them with indifference. In truth, 
they troubled him much, and on more than one oc- 
casion he scrupled not fully to express his fears of 
their result. It was he, the reader perceives, who, 
on thfe evening of her first interview with Osborne,- 
gave BO gloomy a tone to the feelings of the family, 
atid impressed them at all events more deeply than 
they otherwise would have felt, with a vague pre- 
sentiment of soihe unknown evil that was to befal 
her. She was, however, what is termed, the pet of 
the family, the centre to which all their affections 
tulTied; and as she herself felt conscious of thit^ 
there is little doubt that the extreme indulgenctj, 
and almost blame&ble tenderness tvhich they ex- 
ercised towards her, did by imperceptible degrees 
disqualify her from undergoing with firmness those 
conflicts of the heart, to which a susceptibility of 
the finer emotions rendered her peculiarly liable. 
Indeed alnong the various errors prevalent in do- 
mestic life, there is scarcely one that has occasion- 
ed more melancholy consequences than that of 
carrying indulgence towards a favorite child too 
far; and creating, under the slightest instances of 
self-denial a sensitiveness or impatience, arising 
jffom a previous habit of being gratified in all the 
whims and caprices of childhood or youth. The 
fate of favorite children in life is almost proverbi- 
ally unhapipy, and tre doubt not that if the various 
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Innatio reoeptacles were examined, the malady, in 
a majority of cases, might be traced to an excess 
of indulgence and want of proper discipline in 
early life. Had Mr. Sinclair insisted on knowing 
from his daughter's lips the cause of her absence 
from prayers, and given a high moral proof of the 
afiection he bore her, it is probable that the con- 
sciousness on her part of his being cognizant of her 
passion, would have kept it so far within bounds as 
to submit to the control of reason instead of ulti- 
mately subverting it. This, however, he unhappily 
omitted to do, not because he was at all ignorant 
that a strict sense of duty, and a due regard for 
his daughter's welfare, demanded it; but because 
her distress, and the childlike simplicity with which 
she cast herself upon his bosom, touched his spirit, 
and drew forth all the affection of a parent who 
" loved not wisely but too well." 

Let not my readers, however, condemn him too 
harshly for this, for alas, he paid, in the bitterness 
of a father's misery, a woeful and mysterious 
penalty of a father's weakness. His beloved one 
went before, and the old man could not remain be- 
hind her; but their sorrows have passed away, and 
both now enjoy that peace, which, for the 
last few years of their lives, the world did not give 
them. 

From this time forth Jane's ear listened only 
to the music of a happy heart, and her eye saw no- 
thing but the beauty of that vision which shone in 
her pure bosom xike the star of evening in some 
Umpid current that glides smoothly between rustio 
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meadows, on whose green banks the heart is charm- 
ed into happiness by l^e distant hum of pastoral 
life. 

Love, however, will not be long without its 
object, nor can the soul be happy in the absence of 
its counterpart. For some time after the interview 
in which the passion of our young lovers was re* 
vealed, Jane found solitude to be the same solace to 
her love, that human sympathy is to affliction. The 
certainty that she was now beloved, caused her 
heart to lapse into those alternations of repose and 
enjoyment which above all other states of feeling 
nourish its affections. Indeed the change was sur- 
prising which she felt within her and around her. 
On looking back, all that portion of her life that 
had passed before her attachment to Osborne, 
seemed dark and without any definite purpose. 
She wondered at it as at a mystery which she could 
not solve; it was only now that she lived; her exis- 
tence commenced, she thought, with her passion, 
and with it onlv she was satisfied it could cease. 
Nature wore in her eyes a new aspect, was clothed 
with such beauty, and breathed such a spirit of love 
and harmony, as she only perceived now for the first 
time. Her parents were kinder and better she 
thought than they had before appeared to her, and 
her sisters and brother seemed endued with warmer 
affections and brighter virtues than they had ever 
possessed. Every tlLng near her and about her 
partook in a more especial manner of this delight- 
ful change; the servants were won by sweetness so 
irresistible — ^the dogs were more kindly caressed, 
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and Ariel — ^her own Ariel was, if poaaible, inore be» 
loved. 

Oh why — ^why is not love so pure and exalted as 
this more characteristic of human attachments? 
And why is it that affection, as exhibited in general 
life, is so rarely seen unstained by the tint of some 
darker passion ? Love on, fair girl — love on in thy 
purity and innocence ! The beauty that thou seest 
in nature, and the music it sends forth, exist only in 
thy own heart, and the. light which plays around 
thee like a glory, is only the reflection of that image 
whose lustre ha6 taken away the shadows from thy 
spirit! 

In the mean time the heart, as we said, will, after 
the repose which must follow excitement, necessarily 
move towards that object in which it seeks its ulti- 
mate enjoyment. A week had How elapsed, and 
Jane began to feel troubled by the absence of her 
lover. Her eye wished once more to feast upon his 
beauty, and her ear again to drink in the melody of 
his voice. It was true— it was surely true — and s1j<j 
put her long white fingers to her fofehead whilo 
thinking of him — yes, yes — it was true that he 
loved her — ^but her heart called again for his pre 
sence, and longed to hear him once more repeat, in 
fervid accents of eloquence, the enthusiasm of his 
passion. 

Acknowledged love, however, in pure and hono- 
rable minds, places the conduct under that refined 
sense of propriety, which is not only felt to be a re- 
•traint upon the freedom of virtuous principle itself, 
but is observed with that jealous circumspection 




Wl^6h conddets even suspicion as a siain upon its 
purity. No matter how intense affection in a virtu- 
ous bosom may be, yet no decorum of life is violated 
by it, no outwork even of the minor motals surren- 
dered, nor is any act or expression suffered to appear 
that might take awajr from the exquisite feeling of 
what is moi'ally essential to female niodesty. For 
this reason, thetef ore, it was that our heroine, though 
anxious to meet Osborne again, could not bring 
herself to tralk towards her accustomed haunts, lest 
he might suspect th^t ishe thus indelicately sought 
hini out. Se had frequently been there, and won- 
dered that she never came; but however deep his 
disappointment at her absence, or it might be, ne|; 
lect, yet in consequence of their last interview, ho 
could not sunmion courage to pay a visit, as he had 
sometimeis before, to her family. 

Nearly a fortnight had now elapsed, when Jane, 
walking one day in a small shrubbery that skirted 
the little lawn before her father's door, received a 
note by a messenger whom she recognized as a sei- 
vant of Mr. Osborne's. 

The man, after putting it into her hands, added: 

**I was desired, if possible, to bring back an an- 
swer." 

She blushed deeply on receiving it, and shook so 
much that the tremor of her small white hands gave 
evident proof of the agitation which it produced in 
her bosouL She read as follows :^- 

" Oh why is it that I cannot see you ! or what 
has become of you ? This absence is painful to me 
beyond the power of endurance. Alas, if you loved 
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with the deep and burning devotion that I do, yon 
would not thus avoid me. Do you not know, and 
feel, that our hearts have poured into each other 
the secret of our mutual passion. Oh surely, surely, 
you cannot forget that moment — a moment for 
which I could willingly endure a century of pain. 
That moment has thrown a charm into my existence 
that will render my whole future life sweet. All 
that I may suffer will be, and already is softened in 
the consciousness that you love me. Oh let me see 
you— I cannot rest, I cannot live without you. I 
beseech you, I implore you, as you would not bring 
me down to despair and sorrow — as you would not 
wring my heart with the agony of disappointment 
— to meet me this evening at the same place and the 
same hour as before. 

"Tours — yours for ever^ 

" H. O. 

** N. B. — The bearer is trustworthy, and already, 
acquainted with the secret of our attachment, so 
that you need not hesitate to send me a reply by 
him — and let it be a written one." 

After perusing this, she paused for a moment, 
and felt so much embarrassed by the fact of their 
love being known to a third person, that she could 
not look upon the messenger, while addressing him, 
without shamefacedness and confusion. 

" Wait a little," she said at length, " I will return 
presently" — and with a singular conflict between 
joy, shame, and terror, she passed with downcast 
looks out of the shrubbery, sought her own room, 
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and having placed writing materials before her, at- 
tempted to write. It was not, however, till after 
some minutes that she could collect herself suffi- 
ciently to use them. As she took the pen in her 
hand, something like guilt seemed to jpress upon her 
heart— the blood forsook her cheeks, and her 
strength absolutely left her. 

"Is not this wrong," she thought. "I have 
already been guilty of dissimulation, if not of direct 
falsehood to my father, and now I am about to 
enter into a correspondence without his know- 
ledge." 

The acutenesss of her moral sense occasioned her, 
in fact, to feel much distress, and the impression 
of religious sanction early inculcated upon a mind 
naturally so gentle and innocent as her's, cast by its 
solemn influence a deep gloom over the brief history 
of their loves. She laid the pen down, and cover- 
ing her face with both hands, burst into a flood of 
tears. 

" Why is it," she said to herself, " that a convic- 
tion as if of guilt mingles itself with my aflection 
for him; and that snatches of pain and melancholy 
darken my mind, when I join in our morning and 
evening worship ? I fear, I fear, that God's grace 
and protection have been withdrawn from me ever 
since I deceived my father. But these errors," she 
proceeded, "are my own, and not Henry's — and 
why should he suffer pain and distress because 1 
have been uncandid to others ? " 

U] on this slender argument she proceeded to 
write the following reply, but still with an under- 
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current of Something like remorse stealing through a 
mind that felt with incredible delicacy the slightest 
deviation from what was right, yet possessed not 
the necessary firmness to resist what was wrong. 

" I know that it is indelicate, and very improper 
— ^yes, and sinful in me to write to you — and I 
would not do so, but that I cannot bear to think 
that you should suffer pain. Why should you be 
distressed, when you know that my affection for 
you will never change ? — will^ alas ! I should add, 
can never change. Dear Henry, is it not sufficient 
for our happiness that our love is mutual? It 
ought at least to be so; and it would be so, pro- 
vided we kept its character unstained by any devi- 
ation from moral feeling or duty in the sight of 
God. You must not continue to write to me, for 1 
shall not, and I can not persist in a course of d«i- 
liberate insincerity to those who love me with &^ 
much affection. I will, however, see you this daj ^ 
two hours earlier than the time appointed in you t 
note. I could not absent myself from the f amil/ 
then, without again risking an indirect breach of 
truth, and this I am resolved never to do. I hope 
you will not think less of me for writing to you, 
although it be very wrong on my part. I have 
already wept for it, and my eyes are even now 
filled with tears; but you surely will not be a harsh 
judge upon the conduct of your own 

**Janb Sinclaib.*' 

Having sealed this letter, she hid it in her bosom, 
and after delaying a short time to compose her 
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foatareg, agaiii procec4eid to tlie shrubbery, where 
she found the servant waiting. Simple as was the 
act of handing him the note, yet so inexpressibly 
delicate was the whole tenor of her mind, that the 
slightest step irreconcile^ble with her standard 
of female propriety, left behind it a distinct 
and painful trace that disturbed the equilibrium of 
a character so finely balanced. With an abashed 
face and burning brow, she summoned courage, 
however, to give it, and was instantly proceeding 
home, when the messenger observed that she had 
given him the wrong letter. She then took the 
right one from her bosom, and placing it in his 
hands would again have hurried into the house. 

" Ton 4o not mean, I suppose, to send him back 
his own note," observed the man, handing her 
Osborne's as he spoke. 

"ISTo, no," she replied, "give it to me; I knew 
not — in fact it was a mistake." She then received 
Osborne's letter, and hastily withdrew. 

The reader may have observed, that so long as 
Jane merely contemplated the affection that sub- 
sisted between Osborne and herself, as a matter un- 
connected with any relative association, and one on 
which the hpart will ^well with delight while 
nothing intrudes to 4iflturb its serenity, so long was 
the contemplation one of perfect happiness. But 
the moment she approached her family, or found 
herself on the eve of taking another step in its pro- 
gress, such was ber almost niorbid candor, and her 
timid shrinking from any violation of truth, that 
her affection for this very reason became darkened. 
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as she herself said, by snatches of melancholy and 
pain. 

It is indeed difficult to say whether such a ten- 
der perception of good and evil as characterized all 
her emotions, may not have predisposed her mind 
to the unhappy malady which eventually overcame 
it; or whether, on the other hand, the latent exist- 
ence of the malady in her temperament may not 
have rendered such perceptions too delicate for the 
healthy discharge of human duties. 

Be this as it may, our innocent and beautiful girl 
is equally to be pitied; and we trust that in either 
case the sneers of the coarse and heartless will be 
spared against a character they cannot understand. 
At all events, it is we think slightly, and but slight- 
ly evident, that even at the present stage of hrir 
affection, something prophetic of her calamity, in a 
faintly perceptible degree may, to an observing 
mind, be recognized in the vivid and impulsive 
power with which that affection has operated upo« 
her. If anything could prove this, it is the f ervenc j- 
with which, previous to the hour of appointment, 
she bent in worship before God, to beseech His 
pardon for the secret interview she was about to 
give her lover. And in any other case, such an 
impression, full of religious feeling as it was, would 
have prevented the subject of it from acting con- 
trary to its tendency; but here was the refined 
dread of error, lively even to acuteness, absolutely 
incapable of drawing back the mind from tl:«e trans- 
gression of moral duty which filled it with a feeling 
nearly akin to remorse 
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Jane that day met the family at dinner, merely 
as a matter of coui*se, for she could eat nothing. 
There was, independently of this, a timidity in her 
manner which they noticed, but could not under- 
stand. 

" Why," said her father, " you were never a great 
eater, Jane, but latterly you live, like the chame- 
leon, on air. Surely your health cannot be good, 
with such a poor appetite;— your own Ariel eats 
more." 

"I feel my health to be very good, papa; but — " 
she hesitated a little, attempted to speak, and 
paused again; "Although my health is good," she 
at last proceeded, " I am not, papa, — I mean my 
spirits are sometimes better than they ever were, 
and sometimes more depressed." 

" They are depressed now, Jane," said her mother. 

"I don't know that, mamma. Indeed I could not 
describe my present state of feeling; but I think, — 
indeed I know I am not so good as I ought to bo. 
I am not sd good, mamma, and maybe one day you 
will all have to forgive me more than you think." 

Her father laid his knife and fork down, and 
fixing his eyes affectionately upon her, said: 

" My child, there is something wrong with you." 

Jane herself, who sat beside her mother, made no 
reply; but putting her arms about her neck, she 
laid her cheek against her's, and wept for many 
minutes. She then rose in a paroxysm of increasing 
sorrow, and throwing her arms about her father's 
aeck also, sobbed out as upon the occasion already 
mentioned :— 
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"Oh, papa, pity a^d forgire n^e; — ^your pooi 

Jane, pity her and forgive her." 

The old man straggled with his grief, for he saw 
that the tears of the family rendered it a duty upon 
him to be firm: nay, he smiled after a manner, an 4 
said in a voice of forced good humor: 

'^ You are a foolish slut, Jane, and play npon iiS| 
because you know we pet and love .you too much. 
If you cannot eat your dimmer go playi Ajid get ^n 
appetite for to-morrow." 

She kissed him^ and as was her habit of oom- 
pliance with his slightest wish, left the rppm as he 
had desired her. 

"Henry," said his wife, "there %$ something 
wrong with her." 

For a time he could not speak; but after f^ 
deep silence he wiped iiway a few straggling tears, 
9nd replied: 

"Yes ! yes I do you not see that there is a mys- 
tery upon my child l~a mystery which weighs 
down my heart with affliction." 

"Dear papa," said Agnes, "don't fprbode evil 
for her." 

"It's a mere nervous affection," said WilMsim* 
" She ought to take more exercisis. Of late sh§ has 
been too much within." 

Maria and Agnes exchanged looks; and for the 
first time, a suspicion of the probable cause flashed 
simultaneously across their minds. They sat be- 
side each other i^t djinner, ^nd Maria said in .8 
whisper: 
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^ Agnes, you and I sure thinking of the «ame 
thing." 

*^ I am thinking of Jane," said her candid and 
affectionate sister. 

'^ My opinion is," rejoined Maria, *' that she is At 
tached to Charles Osborne." 

*' I saspect it is so," whispered Agnes. ^^ Indeed 
fr<»n many things that occur to me I am now oer* 
tain of it." 

'^ I don't see any particular harm in that," repUed 
Maria. 

^^ It may be a very unhappy attachment for Jane, 
though," said Agnes. ^^Only think, Maria, if 
Osborne should not return her affection: I know 
Jane, — she would sink under it." 

^'Not return her affection!" replied her sister. 
^ Where would he find another so beautiful, and 
every way so worthy of him ? " 

*^ Yery true, Maria; and I trust in hearenhe may 
dunk so. But how, if he should never know or sus* 
pect her love for him ? " 

*^ I cannot answer ^Aa^," siud the oihet; "but we 
will talk more about it by-and-by." 

Whilst this dialogue went on in a low tone^ the oth- 
er members of the family sat in silence and concern, 
each evidently anxious to develope the mystery of 
Jane's recent excitement at dinner. At length the 
old man's eye fell upon his two other daughters, 
and he said: 

^ What is this^ children— what is this whispering 
all about ? Perhaps some of you can explain tk9 
oondttct of that poor child." 

4 
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•*But, papa," said Agnes, "you are not to know aU 
our secrets." 

" Am I not, indeed, Aggy ? That's pretty evident 
from the cautious tone in which you ^nd Mar^ 
speak." 

"Well, but Agnes is right, Henry," said her 
mother: "to know the daughters' secrets is my 
privilege — and yours to know William's — if he has 
any." 

"Upon my word, mother, mine are easily carried, 
I assure you." 

" Suppose, papa," observed Agnes, good-humor- 
edly, " that I was to fall in love, now — as is not 

" Improbable that you may— you baggage," re- 
plied her father, smiling, whilst he completed the 
sentence; " Well, and you would not tell me if you 
did?" 

" No indeed, sir; I should not. Perhaps I ought, 
— but I could not, certainly, bring myself to do it. 
For instance, would it be either modest or delicate 
in me, to go and say to your face, * Papa, I'm in 
love.' In that case the next step, I fuppose, would 
be to make you the messenger between us. Now 
would you not expect as much, papa, if I told you ?" 
said the arch and lively girL 

" Aggy, you are a presuming gipsy," replied the 
old man, joining in the laugh which she had caused* 
" Me your messengerl " 

" Yes, and a steady one you would make, sir. I 
am sure you would not, at all events, overstep your 
instructions." 

" That will be one quality essentially necessary 
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to any messenger of your'Sy Agnes," replied her 
father, in the same spirit. 

" Papa," said she suddenly changing her manner 
and laying aside her gaity, "what I said in jest of 
myself, may be seriously true of another in this 
very family. Suppose Jane " 

"Jane!" exclaimed the old man; — "impossible! 
She is but a girl ! — ^but a child! " 

" Agnes, this is foolish of you," said her sister. " It 
is possible, after all, that you are doing poor Jane 
injustice. Papa, Agnes only speaks from suspicion. 
We are not certain of anything. It was I men- 
tioned it first, but merely from suspicion." 

" If Jane's affections are engaged," said her father, 
" I tremble to think of the consequences should she 
experience the slightest disappointment. But it 
cannot be, Maria, — the girl has too much sense, and 
her principles are too well established." 

"What is it you mean, girls?" inquired their 
mother, in a tone of surprise and alarm. 

" Indeed, Agnes," said Maria, reprovingly, " it is 
neither fair nor friendly to poor Jane, to bring out 
a story founded only on a mere surmise. Agnes 
insists, mamma, that Jane is attached to Charles 
Osborne." 

" It certainly occurred to us only a few moments 
ago, I allow," replied Agnes; " but if /am mistaken 
in this, I will give up my judgment in everything 
else. And I mentioned it solely to prevent our own 
distress, particularly papa's, with respect to the 
change that is of late so visible in her conduct and 
manner." 
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Strang d to say, however, that Mr. Sinclair and hk 
wife both repudiated the idea of her attachment to 
Osborne, and assisted that Agnes' suspicion was rash 
and groundless. 

It was impossible, they said, tjiiat such an attach- 
ment could exist; Jane and Osborne had seen too 
little of each otheri and were both of a disposition 
too shy and diffident to rush so precipitately into a 
passion that is usually the result of far riper years 
than either of them had yet reached. 

Mr. Sinclair adnutted that Jane was a girl full of 
affection, and likely to be extremely suscciptible, 
yet it was absurd, he added, to suppose for a mo- 
ment, that she would suffer them to be engaged, or 
her peace of mind disturbed, by a foolish regard for 
a smoothfaced hoy, and she herself not mueh beyond 
sixteen. 

There is scarcely to be found, in the whole range 
of human life and character any observation more 
true, and at the same time more difficult to be un- 
derstood, than the singular infatuation of parents 
who have survived their own passion?, —whenever 
the prudence of their children happens to be called 
in question. 

We know not whether such a fact be necessarv 
to the economy of life, and the free breathings of 
youthful liberty, but this at least is clear to any one 
capable of noting down its ordinary occurrences, 
that no matter how acutely and vividly jiarents 
themselves may have felt the passion of love when 
young, they appear as ignorant of tLe symptoms 
that mark its stages in the lives of their children, as 
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tf ftll m^nfofy of sts existence hsad been oblitetated 
out of their being* Perhaps thils may be wisely de- 
signed, and no donbt it is; but, alasl its truth is a 
melancholy comment upon the fleeting chAracter 
of the only passion* that charms our early life, and 
fills the soul with sensations too ethereal to be re- 
tained by a heart which grosser associations have 
brought beneath the standard of purity necessary 
for their existence in itb 

Jane, as she bent her way to the place of appoint- 
ment, felt like one gradually emerging out of dark- 
ness into light. The scene at dinner had quickened 
her moral sense, which, as the reader already knows, 
was previous to that perhaps morbidly acute. Every 
step, however, towards the idol of her young devo- 
tion, removed the memory of what had occurred ac 
home, and collected around her heart all the joys 
and terrors that in maidenly diffidence characterize 
the interview she lifas about to give her lover. Oh 
how little do we know of those rapid lights and 
shadows which shift and tremble across the spirits 
of the gentle sex, when approaching to hold this 
tender communion with those whom they love. 
Nothing that we remember resembles the busy 
working of the soul on such occasions, so much as 
those lucid streamers which flit in sweeps of delicate 
light along the northern sky, filling it at once with 
beauty and terror, and emitting at the same time a 
far and almost inaudible undertone of unbroken 
music. 

Ti'embling and fluttering like a newly-caught 
bird, Jane approached the pl»$e of meeting and 
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found Osborne there awaiting her. The moment 
he saw the graceful young creature approach him, 
he felt that he had never until then loved her so in- 
tensely. The first declaration of their attachment 
was made during an accidental interview, but there 
is a feeling of buoyant confidence that flashes up 
from the heart, when, at the first concerted meeting 
of love we see the object of our affection advance 
towards us, — for that deliberate act of a faithful 
heart separates the beloved one, in imagination, to 
ourselves, and gives a fulness to our enjoyment 
which melts us in an exulting tenderness indescri- 
bable by language. Those who have doubted the 
punctuality of some beloved girl, and afterwards 
seen her come, will allow that our description of 
that rapturous moment is not overdrawn. 

" My dear, dear Jane," exclaimed Osborne, taking 
her hand and placing her beside him, «I neither 
knew my own heart nor the extent of its afi*ection 
for ypu until this meeting. In what terms shall I 
express — but I will not attempt it — ^I cannot — but 
my soul bums with love for you, such as was never 
felt by mortal." 

" It is my trust and confidence in your love that 
brings me here," she replied; " and indeed Charles 
it is more than that— I know your health is, at the 
best, easily affected, and your spirits naturally prone 
to despondency ; and I feared," said the artless 
girl, " that — that — indeed I feared you might suf- 
fer pain, and that pain migh^ bring on ill health 
again." 

" And I am so dear to you, Jane ?" 
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Jane replied by a smile and a look inexpressibly 
tender. 

*'I am, I am!" he exclaimed with rapture; "and 
now the world — life— nothing— nothing can add 
to the fullness of my happiness. And your note, 
my beloved — the conclusion of it — your own Jhne 
Sinclair I But you must be more my own yet — 
legally and forever mine! Mine! Shall I be able 
to bear it! — shall I? Jane?" said he, his enthusi- 
astic temperament kindling as he spoke — *' Oh what, 
my dearest, my own dearest, if this should not last, 
will it not consume me ? Will it not destroy me ? 
this overwhelming excess of rapture!" 

^ But you must restrain if,Charles; surely the sus- 
pense arising from the doubt of our being beloved 
is more painful than the certainty that we are so." 

" Yes; but the exulting sense, my dear Jane, to 
me almost oppressive, — ^but I rave, I rave; it is all 
delight— all happiness! Yes, it will prolong life, — 
for we know what we live for." 

" We do," said Jane, in a low, sweet voice, whilst 
her eye fed upon his beauty. "Do I not live for 
you, Charles ?" 

His lip was near her cheek as she spoke; he 
then gently drew her to him, and in a voice lower, 
and if possible more melodious than her own, said, 
*'Oh Jane, is there not something inexpressibly 
aifectionate— some wild and melting charm in tha 
M ord wife .?" 

"That is a feeling," she replied, evidently 
koftened b j the tender spirit of his words, " of 
u'hich you aie a better judge than I can be." 
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** Oh 887:, my dearest) let me hear yon say with 
your own lips, that you will be my wife," 

" I will,'* she whispered^ — and as she spoke, he 
mhaled the fragrance of her breath. 

« My wife!" 

«Your wifel" 

Sweet, and long, and rapturous was the kiss 
whioh sealed this sacred and ^itrancing promise. 
The pathetic sentiment that pervaded their attach- 
ment kept their passion pure, and seldom have two 
lovers so beautiful, sat cheek to cheek together, in 
an embrace guileless and innocent as theirs. 

Jane, however, withdrew herself from his arms, 
and for a few moments, felt not even conscious, so 
so far was her heart removed from evil, that an 
embrace under such eircumstanoes was questiona- 
ble, much less improper. Following so naturally 
from the tenderness of their dialogue, it seemed to 
be rather the necessary action arising from the elo- 
quence of their feeling, than an act which might 
incur censure or reproof. Her fine sense of pro- 
priety, however, could be scarcely said to have 
slumbered, for, with a burning cheek and a sobbing 
voice, she exclaimed, 

'^Charles, these secret meetings must cease. 
They have involved me in a course of dissimulation 
and falsehood towards my family, which I cannot 
bear. Yon say you love me, and I know you do, 
but surely you could not esteem, nor place full 
confidence ii. a girl, who, to gratify either her own 
affection or yours, would deceive her parents." 

" But, my dearest- girl, you reason too severely. 
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Surely almost aill who lore mnst, in the eai'liest slageir 
of affection, practice, to a certain extent, a harmless 
deception upon their friends, uiitil at least their 
love is sanctioned. Marriages founded upon 
mutual attachment, would be otherwise impracti- 
cable." 

" No deception, dear Charles, can be harmless. 
I cannot forget the precepts of truth,' and virtue, 
and obedience to a higher law even than his own 
will, which my dear papa taught me, and I will 
never more violate them, even for you." 

" You are too pure, too full of truth, my beloved 
girl, for this world. Social life is carried on by so 
much dissimulation, hypocrisy, and falsehood, that 
you will be actually unfit to live in it." 

" Then let me die in it sooner than be guilty of 
any one ^ them. N"o, dear Charles, I am not too 
full of truth. Oh the contrary, I cannot under- 
stand how it is that my love for you has plunged 
me into deceit. Nay more, Charles," she ex- 
claimed, rising up, and placing her hand on her 
heart, "I am wrong here — why is it, will you tell 
me, that our attachment has crossed and disturbed 
my devotions to God. I cannot worship God as I 
would, and as I used to do. What if His grace be 
withdrawn from me ? Could you love me then ? 
Could you love a cast-a-way ? No, Charles, you 
love tru^h too well, to cherish affection for a being, 
a reprobate pei*haps, and full of treachery and false- 
hood. I hope I am not such, but I fear sometimes 
that I am." 

Her youthful lover gazed upon her as she stood 
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witL her sparkling eyes fixed upon vacancy, Nevef 
did she appear so beautiful; hei features wei*e 
kindled into an expression which "W as new to him 
— but an expression so full of high moral feeling 
beaming like the very divinity of truth from her 
countenance, yet overshadowed by an unsettled 
gloom which gave to her whole appearance, 
the power of creating both awe and admiration in 
the spectator. 

The boy was deeply affected, and in a voice 
scarcely firm, said in soothing and endearing ac- 
cents, whilst he took her hand in his, 

"Jane, my best beloved, and dearest — say, oh 
say in what manner I can compose your mind, 
or relieve you from the necessity of practising the 
deceit which troubles you so much." 

" Oh," said she, bending her eye on him, " but it 
is sweet to be beloved by those .that are dear to us. 
Your sympathy thrills through my whole frame 
with a soothing sensation inexpressibly delighf ul. 
It is sweet to me — for you, Charles, are my only 
confident. Dear, dear Charles, how I longed to see 
you, and to hear your voice." 

As she made this simple but touching admission 
of the power of her love, she laid her head on his 
bosom and wept. Charles pressed her to his heart, 
and strove to speak, but could not — she felt his 
tears raining fast upon her face. 

At length ne said, pressing his beautiful one more 
to his beating bosom — " the moment, the moment 
that I cease to love you, may it, O God, be my 
last." 
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She rose, and quietly wiping her eyes, said— ^*I 
•Fill go — we will nieet no more — no more in 

" Oh, Jane," said her lover, " how shall I make 
myself worthy of you; but why," he added, 
"should our love be a secret ? Surely it will be sanc- 
tioned by our friends. You shall not be distressed 
by the necessity of insincerity, although it would 
be wrong to call the simple concealment of your 
love for me by so harsh a name." 

" But my papa," she said, "he is so good to me; 
they are all so affectionate, they love me too much; 
but my dear papa, I cannot stand with a stain on 
my conscience in his presence. Not that I fear 
him; but it would be treacherous and ungrateful: 
I would tell him all, but I cannot." 

" My sweet girl, let not that distress you. Your 
father shall be made acquainted with it from other 
lips. I will disclose the secret to my father, and, 
with a proud heart, tell him of our affection." 

It never once occurred to a creature so utterly 
unacquainted with the ways of the world as Jane 
was, that Mr. Osborne might disapprove of their at- 
tachment, and prevent a boy so youthful, from fol- 
lowing the bent of his own inclinations. 

" Dear Charles," said she, smiling, " what a load 
their approval will take off my heart. I can then 
have papa's pardon for my past duplicity towards 
him; and my mind will be so much soothed and 
composed We can also meet each other with 
their sanction." 

" My wife I my wife!" said Osborne, looking on 



her with a raptmoua gaze of love and admiratioB 
—and carrying her allusion to the consent of their 
families up to the period when he might legitimate- 
ly give her that title — " My wife," he exclaimed, 
" my young, my beautiful, my pure and unspotted 
wife. Heavens! and is — is the day surely to come 
when I am to call you sol" 

The beautiful girl hung her head a moment as if 
abashed, then gliding timidly towards him, leant 
upon his shoulder, and putting her lips up to his 
ear, with a blush as much of delight as of modesty 
whispered— "My husband, my husband, why 
i^ould not these words, dear Charles, be as sweet 
a charm to my heart, as those you've mentioned are 
to yours* I would, but I cannot add-^no, I will 
not suffer it," she exclaimed^ on his attempting, in 
the prostration' of the moment, to embrace her. 
«Tou must not presume upon the sincerity of an 
affectionate and ingenuous heart. Farewell, dear 
Charles, until we dan see each other without a 
consciousnesa-that we are doing wrong." Say- 
ing which, she extended her hand to him, and in a 
moment was on her way home. 

And was the day to come when he could call her 
his? Alas! that day was never registered in the 
records of time. 

Oh! how deeply beloved was our heroine by her 
family, when her moods of mind and state of spirits 
fixed the tone of tlieir domestic enjoyments and 
almost influenced th j happiness of their lives. O 
gentle and pure spirit, what heart cannot love thee^ 
when those who knew thee beet gathered their affeo< 
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tioDS SO l:viiigly dronnd thee^ the star of their 
heartli — the idol of their inner shrine— the beauti* 
ful, the meek, the affectionate, and even then, in 
consequence of thy transcendant charms, the far- 
famed Fawn of Springvale 1 

In the early part of that evening, Jane's spirits, 
eqaable and calm, hushed in a great measure the 
little domestic debate which had been held at din- 
ner, concerning the state of her affections. The 
whole family partook of her cheerfulness, and her 
parents in particular, cast seyeral looks of trium- 
phant sagacity at Maria and Agnes, especially at 
the latter 

^* Jane," said her father, in the triumph of his 
heart, " you are not aware that Agnes is in love." 

The good-humored tone in which this was spoken, 
added to the utterly unsuspicious character of the 
innocent being to whom the words were addressed, 
rendered it impossible for Jane to suppose that 
there was any latent meaning in his observation 
that could be levelled at herself. In truth, there 
was not, for any satire it contained was directed 
especially to Agnes. There are tones of voice, the 
drift of which no effort, however forced or studied, 
can conceal, particularly from those who, by inti- 
macy and observation, are acquainted with them, 
and with the moods of mind and shades of feeling 
which prompt them. Jane knew intuitively by the 
tone in which her father spoke — and by the expres- 
sion of his countenance, that the words were no^ 
meant to apply by any direct analogy to herself 
Sfed consequently preserved her composure and re 
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plied to the qaestion, with the same good humor 
in which the words were uttered. 

"Agnes in love I Well, papa, and surely that is 
not unnaturaL" 

"Thank you, Jane," replied Agnes. "Papa, 
that's a rebuff worth something; and Jane," she 
proceeded, anxious still to vindicate her own sagac- 
ity with respect to her sister, " suppose I should be 
in love, surely I may carry on an innocent inter- 
ecurse with my lover, without consulting papa." 

" No, Agnes, you should not," replied her sister, 
>»-hemently; " no intercourse — no intercourse with- 
♦"t papa's knowledge, can be innocent. There is de- 
o^«it and dissimulation in it— there is treachery in it. 
i*- is impossible to say how gloomily such an inter- 
<y)urse may end. Only think, my dear Agnes," she 
proceeded, in a low, but vehement and condensed 
voice — "only think, dear Agnes, what the conse- 
quences might be to you if such an attachment, and 
such a clandestine mode of conducting it, should in 
consequence of your duplicity to papa, cause tbo 
Almighty God to withdraw His grace from you> 
and that you should thereby become a cast-away — 
a cast-away! I shudder to think of it! I shudder 
to think of it." 

" Jane, sit beside me," said Mr. Sinclair; " you 
8^e rather too hard upon poor Agnes— but, still 
come, and sit beside me. You are my own swe«t 
« hild — my own dutiful and candid girl." 

" I cannot, I cannot, papa, I dare not," she e7» 
claimed, and without uttering another word sh« 
arose, and rushed out of the room. In less than a 
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cimTite, however, she returned again, and ap- 
proacliing him, said — " Papa, forgive me, I will, I 
trust, soon be a better girl than I am; bless me, and 
bid me good night. Mamma, bless me you too, I am 
your poor Jane, and I know you all love me more 
than you ought. Do not think that I am unhappy 
— do not think it. I have not been for some time 
so happy as I am to-night." 

She then passed out of the room, and retired to 
her own apartment. 

When she was gone, Agnes, who sat beside her 
father, turned to him, and leaned her head upon his 
breast, burst into bitter tears. 

" Papa," she exclaimed, " I believe you will now 
admit that I have gained the victory. My 
sister's peace of mind or happiness is gone for ever. 
Unless Osborne either now is, or becomes in time 
attached to her, I know not what the consequences 
may be." 

" It will be well for Osborne, at all events, if he 
has not practised upon her affections," said William; 
" that is, granting that the suspicion be just. But 
the truth is, I don^t think Osborne has any thing to 
do with her feelings. It is merely some imaginary 
trifle that she has got into her foolish little head, 
poor girl. Don't distress yourself, father — ^you 
know she was always over-scrupulous. Even the 
nK»st harmless fib that ever was told, is a crime in 
her eyes. I wish, for my part, she had a little 

wholesome wickedness about I don't mean that 

sir, in a very unfavorable light," he said in reply to 
a look of severity from his father, "but I wish she 
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had 8ome leaning to error about her. She would, 

in one sense at least, be the better for it." 

"We shall see," said his father, who evidently 
spoke in deep distress of mind, " we shall consider 
in the course of the evening what ought to be 
done." 

" Better to take her gently," observed her mother, 
wiping away a tear, " gentleness and love will make 
her tell any thing — and that there is something on 
her mind no one can doubt." 

"I won't have her distressed, my dear," replied 
her father. " It cannot be of much importance I 
think after all — ^but whatever it may be, her own 
candid mind will give it forth spontaneously. I 
know my child, and will answer for her." 

" Why then, papa, are you so much distressed, 
if you think it of no importance ? " asked Maria. 

" If her finger ached, it would distress me, child, 
and you know it.' 

" Why, she and Osborne have had no opportun- 
ity of being together,out of the eyes of the family," 
observed William. 

"That's more than you know, William," said 
Agnes; "she has often walked out." 

" But she always did so," replied her mother. 

" She would never meet him privately," said hex 
father, firmly, " of that I am certain as my life." 

" That, papa," returned Agnes, " I am afraid, is 
precisely what she has done, and what now dis- 
tresses her. And I am sure that whatever is wrong 
with her, no explanation will be had from herself. 
Though kind and afibotionate as ever, she has been 
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r«ry shy with in« and Maria of late - and indood, 
haff made it a point to keep aloof from ns. Three or 
four times I spoke to her in a tone of con-fidence, 
as if I was about to introduce some secret of my 
own, but she always under some pretense or other 
left me. I had not thought of Osborne at the time, 
nor could I guess what troubled her — but some- 
thing I saw did." Her father sighed deeply, and, 
clasping his hands, uttered a silent ejaculation to 
heaven on her behalf. " That is true," said he, " it 
k now the hour of evening worship; let us kneel 
and remember her trouble, the poor child, what- 
ever it mav be." 

''Had I not better call her down, papa," said 
Agnes. 

"Not this evening," he replied, "not this evening 
— she is too much disturbed, and will probably pre- 
fer praying alone." 

The old man then knelt down, and after the 
usual form of evening worship, uttered a solemr. 
and affecting appeal upon her behalf, to Him, who 
can pour balm upon the wounded spirit, and say 
unto the weary and heavy laden, " Come unto Me, 
and I will give you rest." But when he went on 
in words more particularly describing her state of 
mind, to mention, and plead for " their youngest," 
and "their dearest," and "their best beloved," his 
voice became tremulous, and for a moment he 
paused,.but the pause was filled with the sobbings 
of those who loved her, and especially by the voice 
of that affectionate sister who loved her most —for 
of them all, Agnes only wept aloud. At length the 
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prayer was concluded, and rising np with wet eyes^ 
they perceived that the beloved object of their snp- 
plications had glided into the room, and joined theii 
worship unperceived. 

" Dear Jane," said her father, " we did not knoii 
you were with us." 

She made no immediate reply, but, after a mo 
ment's apparent struggle, went over, and laying 
her head upon his bosom, sobbed out — " Papa, your 
love has overcome me. I will tell you all." 

" Soul of truth and candor," exclaimed the old 
man, clasping her to his bosom, "heroic child! I 
knew she would do it, and I said so. Go out now, . 
and leave us to ourselves. Darling, don't be dis- 
tressed. If you feel difficulty I will not ask to hear 
it. Or perhaps you would rather mention it to 

your mamma." 

" No— to you papa— to you — and you will not be 

harsh upon me, I am a weak girl, and have done 
very wrong." 

It was indeed a beautiful thing to see this fair 
and guiltless penitent leaning against her indulgent 
father's bosom, in which her blushing face was hid, 
and disclosing the history of an attachment as pure 
and innocent as ever warmed the heart of youtli 
and beauty." Oh no wonder, thou sweetest and most 
artless of human beings, that when the heavy blight 
of reason came upon thee, and thou disappearedst 
from his eyes, that the old man's spirit became des- 
olate and his heart broken, and that he said after 
thy dissolution to every word of comfort uttered to 
him — " It is vain, it is vain— I cannot stay. I hear 
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her voice calling me — she calls me, my beaatifal — 
my pride— my child — ^my child — she calls me, and 
I cannot stay." Nor did he long. 

To none else did her father that night reveal the 
purport of this singular disclosure, except to Mrs. 
Sinclair herself — but the next morning before break- 
fast, the secret had been made known to the rest. 
All trouble and difficulty, as to the conduct they 
should pursue, were removed in consequence of 
Osborne's intention to ask his father to sanction 
their attachment, and until the consequence of that 
step should be known, nothing further on their part 
could be attempted. On this point, however, they 
were not permitted to remain long in suspense, for 
ere two o'clock that day, Mr. Osborne had, in the 
name of his son, proposed for the hand of our fair 
giri, which proposal we need scarcely say was in- 
stantly and joyfully accepted. It is true, their 
immediate union was not contemplated. Both were 
much too youthful and inexperienced to undertake 
the serious duties » of married life, but it was ar- 
ranged that Osborne, whose health, besides, was 
not sufficiently firm, should travel, see the world, 
and strengthen his constitution by the genial air 
of a warmer and more salubrious climate. 

Alas! why is it that the sorrows of love are far 
sweeter than its joys ? We do not mean to say, 
that our young hero and heroine, if we may presume 
so to call them, were insensible to this lapse of 
serene delight which now opened upon them. No 
— the happiness they enjoyed was indeed such as 
few taste in such a world as this is. Their attach- 
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meot was now sanctioned by all their mntnal 
friends, and its progress was unimpeded by any 
scruple arising from clandestine intercourse, or a 
breach of duty. But, with secrecy, passed away 
those trembling snatches of unimaginable transport 
i^hich no state of permitted love has ever yet 
known. The stolen glance, the passing whisper, 
the guarded pressure of the soft white hand timidly 
returned, and the fearful rapture of the hurried kiss 
— alas! alas!— and alas! for the memory of £loizaI 

Time passed, and the preparations necessary for 
Osborne's journey were in fact nearly completed. 
One day, about a fortnight before his departure, he 
and Jane were sitting in a little ozier summer-house 
in Mr. Sinclair's garden, engaged in a conversation 
more tender than usual, for each felt their love 
deeper and their hearts sink as the hour of sepa- 
ration approached them. Jane's features ex- 
hibited such a singular union of placid confi- 
dence and melancholy, as gave something Ma- 
donna-like and divine to her * beauty. Osborne 
sat, and for a long time gazed upon her with 
a silent intensity of rapture for which he could find 
no words. At length he exclaimed in a reverie — 

" I will swear it — I may swear it." 

" Swear what, Charles ? " 

" That the moment I see a girl more beautiful, I 
will cease to write to you — I will cease to love you." 

The blood instantly forsook her cheeks, and she 
gazed at him with wonder and dismay. 

"What, dear Charles, do you mean?" 

" Oh, ray pride and my treasure! '* he exclaimed, 
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wildly clasping her to his bosom — "there is none so 
fair— none on earth or in heaven itself so beautiful — 
that, my own ever dearest, is my meaning." 

The confidence of her timid and loving heart was 
instantly restored — and she said smiling, yet with 
a tear struggling through her eyelid, "I believe I 
am — I think I am beautiful. I know they call me 
the Fawn of Springvale, because I am gentle." 

" The angels are not so gentle, nor so pure, nor 
so innocent as you are, my unwedded wife." 

" I am glad I -am," she replied; " and I am glad, 
too, that I am beautiful — ^but it is all on your ac- 
count, and for your sake, dear Charles." 

The fascination — the power of such innocence, 
and purity, and love, utterly overcame him, and he 
wept in transport upon her bosom. 

The approach of her sisters, however, and the live- 
liness of Agnes, soon changed the character of their 
dialogue. For an hour they ran and chased each 
other, and played about, after which Charles took 
his leave of them for the evening. Jane, as usual, 
being the last he parted from, whispered to him, as 
he went — 

" Charles, promise me, that in future you wont 
repeat — ^the— the words you used in the summer- 
house." 

« What words, love ? " 

"You remember — about— about— what you said 
you might aioear — ^and that, in that case, you would 
teaae to love me." 

" Why deal est, should I promise you this ? " 

"Because," she said, in a low, sweet whisper, 
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" they disturb me when I think of them — a slight 
thing makes my heart sink." 

"You are a foolish, sweet girl— but I promise 
you, I shall never again use them." 

She bestowed on him a look and smile that were 
more than a suj£cient compensation for this; and 
after again bidding him farewell, she tripped lightly 
into the house. 

From this onward, until the day of their separa- 
tion, the spirits of our young lovers were more and 
more overcast, and the mirthful intercourse of con- 
fident love altogether gone. Their communion 
was now marked by despondency and by tears, for 
the most part shed during their confidential in- 
terviews with each other. In company they were 
silent and dejected, and ever as their eyes met in 
long and loving glances, they could scarcely repress 
their grief. Sometin^es, indeed, Jane on being 
spoken to, after a considerable silence, would at- 
tempt in vain to reply, her quivering voice and tear- 
ful eyes affording unequivocal proof of the subject 
which engaged her heart. Their friends, of course, 
endeavoured to console and sustain them on both 
sides; and frequently succeeded in soothing them 
into a childlike resignation to the necessity that oc- 
cassioned the dreary period of absence that lay be- 
fore them. These intervals of patience, however, 
did not last long; the spirits of our young lovers 
were, indeed, disquieted within them, and the heart 
of each drooped under the severest of all its calami- 
ties—the pain of loss for that object which is dear 
est to its affections. 



\ 
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It was arranged that, on the day previoas to 
Charles' departure, Osborne's family should dine at 
Mr. Sinclair's; for they knew that the affliction 
caused by their separation would render it necessar}- 
that Jane, on that occasion, should be under her 
own roof, and near the attention and aid of her 
friends. Mr. Osborne almost regretted the resolu- 
tion to which he had come of sending his son to 
travel, for he feared that the effect of absence from 
the fair girl to whom he was so deeply attached, 
might possibly countervail the benefits arising from 
a more favorable climate; but as he had already 
engaged the services of an able and experienced tu- 
tor, who on two or three previous occasions had been 
over the Continent, he expected, reasonably enough, 
that novelty, his tutor's good sense, and the natural 
elasticity of youth would soon efface a sorrow in 
general so transient, and in due time restore him to 
his usual spirits. He consequently adhered to his 
resolution — ^the day of departure was fixed, and ar- 
rangements made for the lovers to separate, as we 
have already intimated. 

Jane Sinclair, from the period when Osborne's 
attachment and her's was known and sanctioned by 
their friends, never slept a night from her beloved 
sister Agnes; nor had any other person living, not 
even Osborne himself, such an opportunity as Agnes 
had of registering in the record of a sisterly heart 
io faithful a transcript of her love. 

On the night previous to their leave taking, 
Agnes iiras astonieJied at the coldness of her limbs. 
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and begged her to allow additional ooyeiing to be 
put on the bed. 

" No, dear Agnes, no; only grant me one favor 
— do not speak to me— leave my heart to its own 
sorrows — to its own misery— to its own despair; for, 
Agnes, I feel a presentiment that I shall never see 
him again." 

She pressed her lips against Agnes' cheek when 
she had concluded, and Agnes almost started, for 
that lip hitherto so glowing and warm, felt hard 
and cold as marble. 

Osborne, who for sometime past had spent almost 
every day at Mr. Sinclair's, arrivedthe next morning 
ere the family had concluded breakfast. Jane im- 
mediately left the table, for she had tasted nothing 
but a cup of tea, and placing herself beside him 
on the sofa, looked up mournfully into his face 
for more than a minute; she then caught his hand, 
and placing it between her's, gazed upon him again, 
and smiled. The boy saw at once that the smile 
was a smile of misery^ and that the agony of separ- 
ation was likely to be too much for her to bear. 
The contrast at that moment between them both 
was remarkable. She pale, cold, and almost ab- 
stracted from the perception of her Immediate grief; 
he glowing in the deep carmine of youth and appar- 
ent health — his eye as well as her's sparkling with a 
light which the mere beauty of early life never 
gives. Alas, poor things ! little did they, or those 
to whom they were so very dear, imagine that, as 
they then gazed upon each other, each bore m line* 
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aments so beautiful the symptoms of the respectiye 
maladies that were to lay them low. 

" I wish, Jane, you would try and get up your 
B{5irits, love, and see and be entertaining to poor 
Charles, as this is the last day he is f o be with yon." 

She looked quickly at her mother — "The ioiC^ 
mamma ? " 

" I mean for a while, dear, until after his retom 
from the Continent." 

She seemed relieved by this. " Oh no, not the 
last, Charles," she said — " Yet I know not how it ia 
— ^I know not; but sometimes, indeed, I think it is 
- -and if it were, if it were — " 

A paleness more deadly spread over her face; 
and with a gaze of mute and undying devotion she 
clasped her hands, and repeated — "if it should be 
the last— the fow*/" 

" I did not think you were so foolish or so weak 
a girl, Jane," said William, "as to be so cast down, 
merely because Charles is taking a skip to the 
Continent to get a mouthful of fresh air, and back 
again. Why, I know them that go to the Conti- 
nent four times a year to transact business — a young 
fellow, by the way, that has been paying his ad- 
dresses to a lady for the last six or seven years. I 
wish you saw them part, as I did — merely a hearty 
shake of the hand — *good by, Molly, take care ol 
yourself till I see you again;* and * farewell, Simon, 
don't forget the shawl;* and the whole thing's 
over, and no more about it." 

There was evidently something in these words 
that jarred upon a spirit of such uatural tenderness 

6 
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as Jane's. Tyiiile William was repeating them, hei 
features expressed a feeling as if of mucli inward 
pain; and when he h^d concluded, she rose up, and 
seizing l>oth his hands, said^ in a tone of meek and 
earnest supplication: 

** ph ! William dear^ do not, do not — it is not 
consolation — it is distress." 

** Dear Jane," said the good-natured brother, at 
once feeling his error, "pardon me, I was wrong; 
there i» no resemblance in the cases — I only wanted 
to raise your spirits." 

" True, William, true; I ought to thank you, and 
I do thank you." 

Whilst this little incident took place, Mr. Sin- 
clair came over and sat beside Charles. 

",Tou see, my dear Cbarlesj^". sfad he, "/v^hat a 
heavy task your separation from that poor girl is 
likely to prove. Let me beg that you will be as 
firm as possible, and sustain her by a cheerful play 
of spirits, if you can command them. Do violence 
to your own heart for this day for her sake." 

"I will be firm, sirj^" said Osborne, " if I can: but 
if I fall — if I — look at her," he proceeded, in a 
choking voice, "look at her, and then ask yourself 
why I— I should he firm?" 

Whilst he spoke, Jane canie over, and seating 
herself between her father and him, said: 

"Papa, you will stay with me and Charles this 
day, and support us. You know, papa, that I am 
Dut a weak, weak girl; but when I do a wrong 
thing, I feel very penitent: — ^I cannot rest." 

"Tou never di^^ wrong, darling," said Osborne, 
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pressing his lips to her oheek, '^yau never did 
wrong." 

'^ Papa says I did not do rmtch wrong; yet at one 
time I did not think so myself; but there is a thing 
presses upon me still. Papa," she added, turning 
abruptly to hin^ ^' are there not such things in this 
life as judgments from heaven ? " 

" Yes, my dear, upon the wicked who, by deep 
crimes, provoke the justice of the Almighty; but 
the ways of God are so mysterious, and the inno- 
cent so often suffer whilst the guilty escape, that 
we never almost. hazard an opinion upon individual 
cases." 

" But there are oa-st^wayaf^^ 

"Yes, darling; but here ig Charles anxious to 
take you out to walk. With such a prospect of 
happiness and affection before you both, you ought 
surely to be in the best of spirits." 

" Well, I can see why you evade my question," 
she repUed; butfihe added abruptly, " bless us, papa, 
bless us." She knelt down, and pulled Charles 
gently upon his knees also, and joining both hands 
together, bent her head as if to receive the bene- 
diction. 

Oh mournful and heart-breaking was her love- 
liness, as sne knelt down before the streaming eyes 
of her family — a niagdeline in beauty, without her 
guilt. 

The old man, deeply moved by the distress of the 
interesting pair then bent before him, uttered a 
short prayer suitable to the occasion, after which 
be blessed them both and again recommen* 
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ded tbem to the care of heaven, in terms of touch* 
ing and beautif u' simplicity. His daughter seemed 
relieved by this, for, after rising, she went to her 
mother and said: 

"We are going to walk, mamma. I nrnst 
endeavor to keep my spirits up this day, for poor 
Charles' sake." 

" Yes, love, do," said her mother, that's a good 
girl. Let me see how cheerful and sprightly you'll 
be; and think, dear, of the happy days that are 
before you and Charles yet, when you'll live in 
love and affection, surrounded and cherished by 
both your families." 

"Yes, yes," said she, "I often think of that— I'll 
try mamma — I'll try." 

Saying which, she took Charles's arm, and the 
voung persons all went out together. 

Jane's place, that evening, was by Osborne's side, 
as it had been with something like a faint clinging 
of terror during the whole day. She spoke little, 
and might be said rather to respond to all he utter- 
ed, than to sustain a part in the dialogue. Her dis- 
tress was assuredly deep, but they knew not then, 

nor by any means suspected how fearful was its 
character in the remote and hidden depths of her 

soul. She sat with Osborne's right hand between 
her's, and scarcely for a moment ever took her spark- 
ling eyes off his countenance. Many times was she 
observed to mutter to herself, and her lips frequently 
moved as if she had been speaking, but no words 
were uttered, nor any sense of her distress expressed. 
Once, only, in the course of *:he evening, were they 
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^startled nto a hush of terror and dismay, by a 
single short laugh, uttered so loud and wildly, that 
a pause followed it, and, as if with one consentane- 
ous movement, they all assembled about her. Their 
appearance, however, seemed to bring her to her- 
self, for with her left hand she wafted them away, 
saying, " Leave us — leave us — this is a day of sor- 
row to «s — ^the day will end, but when, when, alas, 
will the sorrow ? Papa, some of us will need your 
prayers now — ^the sunshine of Jane's life is over — I 
am the Fawn of Springvale no more — my time with 
the holy and affectionate flock of whom I was and 
am an unworthy one, will be short — ^I may be with 
you a day, as it were, the next is come and Jane is 
gone for ever." 

"Father," said Osborne, "I shall not go;" and as 
he spoke he pressed her to his bosom — " I will never 
leave her.'^ 

The boy's tears fell rapidly upon her pale cheeks, 
and on feeling them she looked up and smiled. 

The sobbings of the family were loud, and bitter 
were the tears which the tender position of the young 
and beautiful pair wrung from the eyes that looked 
upon them. 

"Your health, my boy," said his father, "my 
beautiful and only boy, render it necessary that you 
should go. It is but for a time, Jane dear, my 
daughter, my boy's beloved, it is only for a time — 
*et him leave you for a little, and he will return 
confirmed in health and knowledge, and worthy my 
dear dear girl, to be your's for ever." 

"My daughter," said Mr, Sinclair "was once 
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good and obedient, ftnd she irill now do whMeVBr 

is her own papa's wish," 

'^Name it, papa, name it," said she, still smiling. 

" Suffer Charles to go, my darling — and do not — 
oh! do not take his departure so mnch to heart." 

" Charles, you must go," said she. " It is the wish 
of your own father and of mine — ^but above all, it 
is the wish of you own— you cannot, you must not 
gainsay him. What love can prosper which is 
f ouded on disobedience or deceit ? You know the 
words you once loved so well to repeat-^I will re- 
peat them now — you must, you will not surely re- 
fuse the request of your otcfi Jane 8inolair,^^ 

The boy seemed for some time irresolute, but at 
length he clasped her in his arms, and, again, said, 
in a vehement burst of tenderness: 

"No, ^father, my heart is resolved, I will never 
leave her. It will kill me, it will lay me in an early 
grave, and you will have no son to look upon." 

'^ But you will see the heroic example that Jane 
will set you," said Mr. Sinclair, " she will shame you 
into firmness, for she will now take leave of you at 
once; and see then if you love her as you say you 
do, whether you will not respect her so far as to fol- 
low her example. Jane, bid Charles farewell." 

This was, perhaps, pressing her strength too far; 
at all events, the itojunction came so unexpectedly, 
that a pause followed it, and they waited with pain- 
ful expectation to see what she would do. For up- 
wards of a minute she sat silent, and her lips moved 
as if she were communing with herself. At length 
she rose up, and stooping down kissed her' lover's 
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cheek, then, taking his hand as before between her's, 
she said in a voice astonishingly calm: 

"Charles, farewell — remember that I am your 
Jane Sinclair. Alas!" she added, "I am weak 
and feeble— help me out of the room." 

Both her parents assisted her to leave it, but, on 
reaching the door, she drew back involuntarily, on 
hearing Osborne's struggles to detain her. 

" Pai)ia," shie said, with a look inexpressibly wo- 
biegorie and suppliant — " Mammal " 

" Sweet child, what is it? " said both. 

** Let me take one last look of him — ^it will be the 
last— but not — t — ^I trust, the last act of my duty to 
you both." 

She turned k>uhd and gazed upon him for some 
time — ^her features, as she looked, dilated into an 
expression of delight. 

" Is He not," said she, in a low placid whisper, 
while her smiling eye still rested upon him — " is he 
not beautiful? Ohl yes, he is beautiful — ^he is 
beautiful." 

" He is, darling — ^he is," said both — "come away 
now — ^be only a good firm girl and all will soon be 
well. 

" Very, very beautiful," said she, in a low con- 
tented voice, as without any further wish to remain, 
ishe accompanied her parents to another rcom. 

Such was their leaving-taking — ^thus did they 
se2)arate. Did they ever meet I 
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PART m. 

In the history of the affections we know that cir- 
cumstances sometimes occur, where duty and incli- 
nation maintain a conflict so nicely balanced as to 
render it judicious not to exact a fulfilment of the 
former, lest by deranging the structure of our moral 
feelings, we render the mind either insensible to 
* their existence, or incapable of regulating them. 
This observation applies only to those subordinate 
positions of life which involve no great principle of 
conduct, and violate no cardinal point of human 
duty. We ought neither to do evil nor suffer evil 
to be done, where our authority can prevent it, in 
order that good may follow. But in matters where 
our own will creates the offence, it is in some pecu ^ 
liar cases not only prudent but necessary to avoid 
straining a mind naturally delicate, beyond thu 
powers which we know it to possess. We think, 
for instance, that it was wrong in Mr. Sinclair, at a 
moment when the act of separating from Osborne 
might have touched the feelings of his daughter 
into that softness which lightens and relieves the 
heart, abruptly to suppress emotions so natural, by 
exacting a proof of obdience too severe and oppres- 
sive to the heart of one who loved as Jane did. 
She knew it was her duty to obey him the moment 
he expressed his wish; but he was bound by no 
duty to demand such an unnecessary proof of hey 
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obedienct). The immediate consequences, however, 
made him sufficiently sensible of his error, and 
taught him that a knowledge of the human heart is 
the most difficult task which a parent has to learn. 

Jane, conducted by her parents, having reached 
another apartment, sat down — htr father taking a 
chair on one side, and her mother on the other. 

"My darling," said Mr. Sinclair, "I will never 
forget this proof of your obedience to me, on so 
trying an occasion. I know I might rely upon my 
daughter." 

Jane made no reply to this, but sat apparently 
wrapped up in an ecstacy of calm and unbroken de^ 
light. The smile of happiness with which she con* 
tempi ated Osborne, on laking her last look of him, 
was still upon her face, and contrasted so strongly 
with the agony which they knew she must have felt, 
that her parents, each from an apprehension of 
alarming the other feared openly to allude to it, al- 
though, they felt their hearts sink in dismay and 
terror. 

"Jane, why do you not speak to your papa and 
me?" said her mother; "speak to us, love, speak 
to ifs — if it was only one word." 

She appeared not to hear this, nor to be at all af- 
fected by her mother's voice or words. After the 
latter spoke she smiled again, and immediately put- 
ting up her long white fingers through the ringlets 
that shaded her cheek, she pulled them down as one 
would do who felt anxious to take out the curls — 
pressing them with slight convulsive energy as they 
passed through her fingers. 
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** Henry, dear, what — ^what is the matter with 
her?" inquired her mother, whose face became pale 
with alarm. " Oh I what is wrong with my child ! 
— she does not know ns I — Gracious heaven, what is 
this! " 

"Jane, my love, wont you speak to your papa?" 
said Mr. Sinclair. " Speak to me, my darling, — it 
is I, — it is your own papa that asks you ? " 

She looked up, and seemed for moment strug- 
gling to recover a consciousness of her situation; but 
i* passed away, and the scarcely perceptible mean- 
i/ig which began almost to become visible in her 
eye, was again succeeded by that smile which they 
both so much dreaded to see." 

The old man shook his head, and looked with a 
brow darkened by sorrow, first upon his daughter, 
and afterwards upon his wife. 

"My heart's delight," he exclaimed, "I fear I 
have demanded more from your obedience than you 
could perform without danger to yourself. I wish I 
had allowed her grief to flow, and not required such 
an abrupt and unseasonable proof of her duty. It 
was too severe an injunction to a creature so mild 
and affectionate, — and would to God that I had not 
sought it! " 

" Would to heaven that you had not, my dear 
Henry. Let us try, however, and move her heart, 
— if tears could come she would be relieved." 

"Bring Agnes in," said her father, "bring in 
Agnes, — she may succeed better with her than we 
can,— and if Charles be not already gone, there is 
no use in distressing him by at all alluding to her 
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situation* She is only overpowered, I trust, and 
will soon recover," 

The mother, on her way to bring Agnes to her 
sister, met the rest of the family returning to the 
house after having taken leave of Osborne. The 
two girls were weeping, for they looked upon him 
as already a brother; whilst William, in a good- 
humored tone, bantered them for the want of firm- 
ness. 

" I think, mother," said he, " they are all in love 
with him, if they Would admit it. Why here's 
Maria and Agnes, and I dare say they're making as 
great a rout about him as Jane herself I But bless 
mo! what's the niatter, mother, that you look so 
pale and full of alarm ?" 

"It's Jane — it's Jane," said Agnes. "Mother, 
there's something wrong!" and as she spoke she 
stopped, with uplifted hands, apparently fastened 
to the earth. 

"My poor child! " exclaimed her mother,^ — " for 
heaven's sake come in, Agnes. Oh heaven grant 
that it may soon pass away. Agnes, dear girl, you 
know her best — come in quick; her papa wants you 
to try what you can do with her." 

In a moment this loving family, with pale faces 
and beating hearts, stood in a circle about their af- 
fectionate and beautiful sister. Jane sat with her 
passive hand tenderly pressed between her father's, 
—smiling; but whether in unconscious happiness 
6r unconscious misery, who alas! can say ? 

" You see she knows none of us," said her mother. 
^ Neither her papa nor nie. Speal^ tP her each of 
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you, in toriL Perhaps you may be more snccessf oL 
Agnes, — " 

" She will know me," replied Agnes; "I am cer- 
tain she will know me:" — and the delightful girl 
spoke with an energy that was based upon the con- 
fidence of that love which subsisted between them. 
Maria and her brother both burst into tears; but 
Agnes's affection rose above the mood of ordinary 
grief. The confidence that her beloved sister's ten- 
derness for her would enable her to touch a chord 
in a heart so utterly her own as Jane's was, assumed 
upon this occasion the character of a wild but 
mournful enthusiasm, that was much more expressive 
of her attachment than could the loudest and most 
vehement sorrow. 

^' If she could but shed tears," said her mothei^ 
wringing her hands. 

" She will," returned Agnes, " she will. Jane,** 
she exclaimed, ^' Jane, don't you know your own 
Agnes ? — your own Agnes, Jane f " 

The family waited in silence for half a minute, 
but their beloved one smiled on, and gave not the 
slightest token of recognizing either Agnes' person 
or her voice. Sometimes her lips moved, and she 
appeared to be repeating certain words to herself, 
but in a voice so low and indistinct that no one could 
catch them. 

Agnes's enthusiasm abandoned her on seeing that 
that voice to which her own dearest sister over 
sweetly and lovingly responded, fell upon her ear 
as an idle and unmeaning sound. Her face became 
deadly pale, and her lip quivered, as she again ad- 
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dressed the unconscions girl. Once more she took 
her hand in her's, and placing herself before her, 
put her fingers to her cheek in order to arrest her 
attention. 

"Jane, look upon me; look upon me;— that's a 
sweet child, — look upon me. Sure I am Agnes — 
you own Agnes, who will break her heart if my 
sweet sister doesn't speak to her." 

The stricken one raised her head, and looked into 
her face; but it was, alas! too apparent that she saw 
her not; for the eye, though smiling, was still 
vacant. Again her lips moved, and she spoke so as 
to be understood; turning her eyes at the same time 
towards the door through which she had entered. 

" Yes," she exclaimed, in the same low, placid 
voice, "yes, he is beautiful I Is he not beautiful? 
Fatal beauty I - fatal beauty! It is a fatal thing — 
it is a fatal thing!— but he is very, very beautiful! " 

" Jane," said Maria, taking her hand from Agnes's 
" Jane, speak to Maria, dear. Am not I, too, your 
own Maria ? that loves you not less than — my dai - 
ling, darling child — they do not live that love you 
better than your own Maria; — ^in pity, darling, in 
pity speak to me! " 

The only reply was a smile, that rose into the 
murmuring music of a low laugh; but this soon 
ceased, her countenance became troubled, and her 
finely-pencilled brows knit, as if with an inward 
sense of physical pain. William, her father, her 
mother, each successively addressed her, but to no 
purpose. Though a slight change had taken place, 
Ihey could not succeed in awakening her reason to 
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a perception of the circamstances in wMch she was 
placed. They only saw that the unity of her 
thought, or of the image whose beauty veiled the 
faculties of her mind was broken, and that some 
Dther memory, painful in its nature, had come in to 
disturb the serenity of her unreal happiness; but 
this, which ought to have given them hope, only 
alarmed them the more. The father, while these 
tender and affecting experiments were tried, sat be- 
side her, his eyes laboring under a 'weight of deep 
and indescribable calamity, and turning from her 
face to the faces of those who attempted to recall 
her reason, with a mute vehemence of sorrow which 
called up from the depths of their sister's misery a 
feeling of compassion for the old man whom aJio 
had so devotedly loved. 

" My father's heart is breaking," said William, 
groaning aloud, and covering his face with his 
hands. " Father, your face frightens me more than 
J ane's ; —don't, father, don't. She is young, — ^it will 
pass away — and father dear wh^re is your reliance 
upon her — upon her aid! " 

" Dear Henry," said his wif«, " you should be our 
support. It is the business of your life to comfort 
and sustain the afflicted." 

"Papa," said Agnes, "come with me for a few 
minutes, until you recover the shock which — 
which " 

She stopped, and dropping her head upon the 
knees of her smiling and apparently happy sister, 
wept aloud. 

" Agnes— Agnes," siieid WilHam, (tley were aH in 
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tibRTB except lier father) " Agnes, I am ashamed of 
you;" — ^yet his own cheeks were wet, and his voice 
faltered. " Father, come with me for a little. You 
will, when alone for a few minutes, bethink you of 
your duty — ^f or it is your duty to bear this not only 
as becomes a Christian man but a Christian minis- 
ter, who is bound to give us example as well as pre- 
cept." 

" I know it, William, I know it; — and you shall 
witness my fortitude, my patience, my resignation 

under this— ^this , I will retire. But is she not 

-^alas! I should say, was she not my youngest and 
my dearest! You admit yourselves she was the 
best:' 

" Father, cotne," said William. 

" l>ear father— ^ear papa, go vidth him," said 
Agnes. 

" My father," said Maria, "as he said to Aer, will 
be himself." 

"I will go," said the old man; "I know how to 
be firm; I will reflect; I will pray; I will weep. I 
must, I must ^" 

He pressed the beautiful creature to his bosom, 
kissed her lips, and as he hung over her, his tears 
fell in torrents upon her cheeks. 

Oh ! what a charm must be in sympathy, and in 
the tears which it sheds over the afflicted, when 
those of the grey-haired father could soothe his 
daughter's soul into that sorrow which is so often a 
relief to the miserable and disconsolate! 

When Jane first felt his tears upon her cheeks, she 
started slightly, and the smile departed from her 
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countenance. Ab he pressed her to his heart she 
struggled a little, ar.d putting her arms out, she 
turned up her eyes upon his face, and after a long 
struggle between memory and insanity, at length 
•whispered out ' papa! ' " 

" You are with me, darling," he exclaimed; "and 
I am with you, too: and here we are all about you, 
— your mother, and Agnes, and all." 

" Yes, yes," she replied; " but papa, — and where 
is my mamma ? " 

" I am here, my own love; here I ami. Jane, col- 
lect yourself, my treasure. You are overcome with 
sorrow. The parting from Charles Osborne has 
been too much for you." 

" Perhaps it was wrong to mention his name," 
whispered William. " May it not occasion a relapso, 
mother?" 

" No," she replied. "I want to touch her heart, 
and get her to weep if possible." 

Her daughter's fingers were again involved in the 
tangles of her beautiful ringlets, and once more was 
the sweet but vacant smile returning to her lips. 

" May God relieve her and us," said Maria; " the 
darling child is relapsing! " 

Agnes felt so utterly overcome, that she stooped, 
and throwing her arms around her neck wept aloud, 
with her cheek laid to Jane's, 

Again the warmth of her tears upon the afflicted 
one's face seemed to soothe or awaken her. She 
looked up, and with a troubled face exclaimed: — 

" I hope I am notl — Agnes, you are good, and 
never practised deceit, — am I? am I'" 
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"Are you what, love? are you what, Janei 
iarlingr 

" Am I a cast- a-way ? T thought I was, I believe 
I ain. — Agnes?" 

"Well, dear girir 

" I am afraid of my papa.*' 

"Why, Jane, should you be afraid of papa. 
Sure you know how he loves you — doats upon 
you ?" 

"Because I practised deceit upon him. I dis< 
sembled to him. I sinned, sinned deeply; — blackly, 
blackly. I shudder to think of it;" and she shuti- 
dered while speaking. 

" Well, but Jane dear," said her mother, soothing- 
ly, " can you not weep for your fault. Tears of 
repentance can wipe out any crime. Weep, my 
child, weep, and it will relieve your heart." 

" I would like to see my papa," she replied. " I 
should be glad to hear that he forgives me: how 
glad! how gladl That's all that troubles your poor 
Jane; all in the world that troubles her poor heart 
—I think." 

These words were uttered in a tone of such deep 
and inexpressible misery, and with such an inno* 
cent and childlike unconsciousness of the calamity 
which weighed her down, that no heart possessing 
common humanity could avoid being overcome. 

"Look on me, love," exclaimed her father. 
"Your papa is here, ready to pity and forgive 
you." 

" William," said Agnes, " a thought strikes me, 
—the air that Charles played when they first met 
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has been her favorite ever since : you know it — go 
get your flate and play it with as much feeling as 
you can. ' 

Jane made no reply to her father's words. She 
sat musing, and once or twice put up her hand to 
her sidelocks, but immediately withdrew it, and 
again fell into a reverie. Sometimes her . face 
brightened into the fatal smile, and again became 
overshadowed with a gloom that seemed to pro- 
ceed from a feeling of natural grief. Indeed the 
play of meaning and insanity, as they chased each 
other over a countenance so beautiful, was an awful 
sight, even to an indi£ferent beholder, much less to 
those who then stood about her. 

William in about a minute returned with his 
flute, and placing himself behind her, commenced 
the air in a spirit- more mournful probably than any 
in which it had ever before been played. For a 
long time she noticed it not : that is to say, she be- 
trayed no external marks of attention to it. They 
could perceive, however, that although she neither 
moved nor looked around her, yet the awful play 
of her features ceased, and their expression became 
more intelligent and natural At length she sighed 
deeply several times, though without appearing to 
hear the music ; and at length, without uttering a 
word to any one of them, she laid her head upon 
her father s bosom, and the tears fell in placid tor- 
rents down her cheeks. By a signal from his hand, 
Mr. Sinclair intimated that for the present they 
should be silent ; and by another addressed to Wil- 
liam, that he should play on. He did so, and she 
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%ept cq)ioa8ly tinder the influence of that eharmed 
melody for more than twenty minutes. 

" It would be well for me," she at length said, 
"that is, I fear it would, that I had never heard 
that air, or seen him who first sent its melancholy 
fcnusic to my heart. He is gone ; but when — when 
will he return ?'* 

"Do not takb his departure so heavily, dear 
child,'' said her father. "If you were acquainted 
With life and the world you would know that a 
journey to the Continent is nothing. Two years to 
one as young as you are will soon pass." 

"It would, papa, if I loved him less. But my 
love for hiiii — my love for him — that now is my 
misery. I thtist, however, rely upon other strength 
than my own. Papa, kneel down and pray for me, 
— and you, mamma, and all of you; for I fear I am 
myself incapable of praying as I used to do, with 
an undivided heart.'* 

Her fadher knelt down, but knowing her weak 
state of mind, he made his supplication as short and 
simple as might be consistent with the discharge of 
a duty so solemn. 

"Now," said she, when it was concluded, "will 
you, mamma, and Agnes, help me to bed ; I am 
very much exhausted, and my heart is sunk as if it 
were never to beat lightly again. It may yet; I 
would hope it, — ^hope it if I could." 

They allowed her her own way, and without any 
allusion whatsoever to Charles, or his departure, 
more tha& she had made herself, they embraced 
her ; and in a few minutes she was in bed, and as 
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was socn evident to Agnes, who watched her, in a 
sound sleep. 

Why is it that those who are dear to us are more 
tenderly dear to us while asleep than while awake ? 
It is indeed difficult to say; but we know that there 
are many things in life and nature, especially in the 
heart and affections, which we feel as distinct 
truths, without being able to satisfy ourselves why 
they are so. This is one of them. What parent 
does not love the offspring more glowingly while 
the features are composed in sleep ? What young 
husband does not feel his heart melt with a warmer 
emotion, on contemplating the countenance of his 
youthful wife, when that countenance is ovev^ 
shadowed with the placid but somewhat moumfiil 
beauty of repose ? 

When the family understood from Agnes thh^t 
Jane had fallen into a slumber, they stole up quiet- 
ly, and standing about her, each looked upon her 
with a long gaze of relief and satisfaction; for they 
knew that sleep would repair the injury which the 
trial of that day had wrought upon a mind so deli- 
cately framed as her's. We question not but 
where there is beauty it is still more beautiful in 
sleep. The passions are then at rest, and the still 
harmony of the countenance unbroken by the jar- 
ring discords and vexations of waking life; every 
feature then falls into its natural place, and renders 
the symmetry of the face chaster, whilst its general 
expression breathes more of that tender and pensive 
character, which constitutes the highest order of 
beauty. 
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Jane's CDuntenance, in itself so exquisitely loye- 
.y, was now an object of deep and melancholy inte- 
rest. Upon it might be observed faint traces of 
those contending emotions whose struggle had been 
on that day so nearly fatal to her mind for ever. 
The smile left behind it a faint and dying light, 
like the dim radiance of a spring evening when 
melting into dusk; — ^whilst the secret dread of be- 
•3oming a cast-away, and the still abiding conscious* 
iiess of having deceived her father, blended into the 
languid serenity of her face a slight expression of 
the pain they had occasioned her while awake. 

Unhappy girl! There she lay in her innocence 
and beauty like a summer lake whose clear waters 
have settled into stillness after a recent storm; re- 
flecting, as they pass, the clouds now softened into 
milder forms, which had but a little time before so 
deeply agitated them. 

" Oh no wonder," said her father, " that the boy 
who loves her should say he would not leave her, 
and that separation would break down the strength 
of his heart and spirit. A fairer thing— a purer 
being never closed her eyelids upon the cares and 
trials of life. Light may those cares be, oh! be- 
loved of our hearts; and refreshing the slumbers 
that are upon you; and may the blessing and merci- 
ful providence of God guard and keep you from 
evil ! Amen ! Amen !" 

Maria on this occasion was deeply affected. 
Jane's arm lay outside the coverlid, and her sister 
observed that her white and beautiful fingers were 
affected from time to time with slight starting 



twitches, ajparently nervous. This, oontra8te<l 
with the stillness of her face, impressed the girl 
with an apprehension that the young mourner, 
though asleep, was still suffering pain; but when 
her father spoke and blessed her, she felt her heart 
getting full, and bending over Jane she imprinted 
4 kiss upon her cheek; — affectionate, indeed, was 
that kiss, but timid and light as the fall of the 
thistle-down upon a leaf of the rose or the lily. 
When she withdrew her lips, a tear was visible on 
the cheek of the sleeper— a circumstance which, 
slight as it was, gave a character of inexpressible 
love and tenderness to the act. They then quietly 
left her, with the exception of Agnes, and all were 
relieved and delighted, at seeing her enjoy a slum- 
ber so sound and refreshing. 

The next morning they arose earlier than usual, 
in order to watch the mood in which she might 
awake; and when Agnes, who had been her bed- 
fellow, came down stairs, every eye was turned 
upon her with an anxiety proportioned to the dis- 
astrous consequences that might result from any 
unfavorable turn in her state of feeling. 

" Agnes," said her father, " how is she ?— in what 
state ? — in what frame of mind ? " 

" She appears much distressed, papa— feels con- 
scious that Charles is gone— but as yet has made 
no allusion to their parting yesterday. Indeed I do 
not think she remembers it. She is already up, and 
begged this monient of me to leave her to herself 
for a little." 

" *I want strength, Agnes,' s^id she, * and I know 
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there is. kut one source from which I can obtain it. 
Advice, consolation, and sympathy, I may and will 
receive here; but strength — strength is what I most 
stand in need of, and that only can proceed from 
Him who gives rei^t to the heavy laden,' 

"*You feel too deeply, Jane,' I replied; *you 
should try to be firm.' 

" ^ I do try, Agnes; but tell me, have I not been 
unwell, very unwell ?.' 

" * Your feelings, dear Jane» overcame you yester- 
day, as was natural they should— but now that you 
are calm, of course you will not yield to despon- 
dency or melancholy. Tour dejection, though at 
present deep, will soon pass away, and ere many 
days you will be as cheerful as ever,' 

" 'I hope so; but Charles is gone, is he not ? ' 

"VBut you know it was necessary that he 
should travel for his health; besides, have you 
not formed a plan of correspondence with each 
other?'" 

"Then," proceeded .^^gnes, "she pulled out th<5 
locket which contained his hair, and after looking 
on it for about a minute, «he kissed it, pressed it to 
her heart, and whilst in the act of doing so, a few 
tears ran down her cheeks." 

"I am glad of that," observed her mother; " it 
is a sign that t' lis heavy grief will not long abide 
upon her." 

" She then desired me," continued Agnes, " to 
leave her, and expressed a sense of her own weak- 
ness, and the necessity of spiritual support, as I 
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have already told 70a. I am- bare the worst is 



over.'' 



" Blessed be God, I trust it is," said her father; 
"but whilst Zlive, I will never demand from her 
such a proof of her obedience as that which I im- 
posed upon her yesterday. She will soon be down 
to breakfast, and we must treat the dear girl kindly, 
and gently, and affectionately; tenderly, tenderly 
must she be treated; and, children, much depends 
upon you— keep her mind engaged. You have 
music — play more than you do — read more — ^walk 
more — sing more. I myself will commence a short 
course of lectures upon the duties and character of 
women, in the single and married stata of life; 
alternately with which I will also give you a short 
course upon BeUea Letters. If this engages and 
reUeves her mind, it will answer an important pur- 
pose; but at all events it will be time well spent, 
anid that is something." 

When Jane appeared at breakfast, she was paler 
than usual; but then the expression of her counte- 
nance, though pensive, was natural. Mr. Sinclair 
placed her between himself and her mother, and 
each kissed her in silence ere she sat down. 

"I have been very unwell yesterday, papa. I 
know I must have been; but I have made my mind 
up to bear his absence with fortitude — not that it 
is his mere absence which I feel so severely, but 
an impression that some calamity is to occur 
either to him or me." 

•* Impressions of that kind, my dear child, are 
the result of low spirits, and a nervous habit. You 
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Bhoold not suffer your mind to be disturbed by 
them; for, when it is weakened by suSering, they 
gather strength, and sometimes become formidable.'' 

^' There is no bearing my calamity, papa, as i|b 
ought to be borne, without the grace of God, and 
you know we must pray to be made worthy of that. 
I dare say that if I am resigned and submiasiye 
that my usual cheerfulness will gradually retunu 
I have coniSdence in heaven, pap^ but none in my 
own strength, or I should rather say in my own 
weakness. My attachment to Charles resembles a 
disease more than a healthy and rational paBsi<A. 
I know it is excessive, and indeed I think its excess 
is a disease. Yet it is lingular I do noit fear my 
heart, papa, but I do my head; here is where tb# 
danger lies->here — ^here;'' and as she ispoke, ^be 
applied her h^nd to her forehead, and gave a f aiivb 
smile of melancholy apprehension. 

" Wait, Jane," said her brother; "just wait for n 
week or ten days, uid if you don't scold yourself 
for being now so childish, why never call me brother 
again. Sure I understand these things like a 
philosoj^er. I have been three times in love 
myself." 

Jane looked at him, and a faint sparkle of her 
usual good nature lit up her countenance. 

'^ Didn't I tell you," he proceeded, addressing 
them — "look; why I'U soon have her as merry as 
a kid." 

"But who were you in love with, WilUamj" 
asked Agnes. 

" I was smitten fint with Kate Shiirp, the Apple- 

6 
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woman, in consideration of her charming method of 
giving me credit for fruit when I was a school-boy, 
and had no money. I thought her a very interest- 
ing woman, I assure you, and prof erred my suit 
to her with signal success. I say signal^ for yon 
know she was then, as she is now, very hard of 
hearing, and I was forced to pay my suit to her by 
signs.*' 

" Dear "William," said she, " I see your motive, 
and love you for it; but it is too soon — my spirits 
are not yet in tone for mirth or pleasantry — ^but 
they will be — they will be. I know it is too bad to 
permit an affliction that is merely sentimental to 
bear me down in this manner; but I cannot help it, 
and you must all only look on me as a weak foolish 
girl, and forgive me, and pity me. Mamma, I will 
lie down again, for I feel I am not well; and oh, 
papa, if you ever prayed with fervor and sin- 
cerity, pray for strength to your own Jane, and 
happiness to her stricken heart." 

She then retired, and for the remainder of that 
day confined herseK partly to her bed, and altogether 
to her chamber; and it was observed, that from the 
innocent caprices of a sickly spirit, she called Agnes, 
and her mother, and Maria — sometimes one, and 
sometimes another — and had them always about 
her, each to hear a particular observation that oc- 
curred to her, or to ask some simple question, of no 
importance to any person except to one whose mind 
had become too sensitii?e upon the subject which 
altogether engrossed it. Towards evening she had 
a long fit of weeping, after which she appeared 
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more calm and resigned. She made her mother 
read her a chapter in the Bible, and expressed a 
resolution to bear every thing she said, as became 
one she hoped not yet beyond the reach of Divine 
grace and Christian consolation. 

After a second night's sleep she arose consider- 
ably relieved from the gloomy grief which had 
nearly wrought such a dreadful change in her intel- 
lect. Her father's plan of imperceptibly engaging, 
her attention by instruction and amusement was 
earned into effect by him and her sisters, with such 
singular success, that at the 'lapse of a month she 
was almost restor.ed to her wonted spirits. We say 
almost, because it was observed that, notwithstand- 
ing her apparent serenity, she never afterwards 
reached the same degree of cheerfulness, nor so 
richly exliibited in her complexion that purple glow, 
the hue of which lies like a visible charm upon the 
check of youthful beauty. 

Time, however, is the best philosopher, and our 
heroine found that ere many weeks she could, witli 
the exception of slight intervals, look back upon 
the day of separation from Osborne, and forward to 
the expectation of his return, with a calmness of 
spirit by no means unpleasing to one who had 
placed such unlimited confidence in his affection. 
His first letter soothed, relieved, transported her. 
Indeed, so completely was she overcome on receiv- 
ing it, that the moment it was placed in her hands, 
her eyes seemed to have been changed into light, 
her lunbs trembled with the agitation of a happi- 
ness so intense; and she at length sank into an 
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ecstacy of joy, which was only relieved by a v^opiona 
flood of tears. 

For two years after this their correspondence was 
as regular as the uncertain motions of a tourist 
could permit it. Jane appeared to be happy, and she 
was so within the limits of an enjoyment, narrowed 
In its character by the contingency arising from 
time and distance, and the other probabilities of 
disappointment which a timid heart and a pensive 
fancy wiU too often shape into certainty. Fits of 
musing and melancholy she often had without any 
apparent cause, and when gently taken to task, or 
remonstrated with concerning them, she had only 
replied by weeping, or admitted that she could by 
no means account for her depression, except by say- 
ing that she believed it to be a defect in the habit 
and temper of her mind. 

His tutor's letters, both to Charles's father and 
her's, were nearly as welcome to Jane as his own. 
He, in fact, could say that for his pupil, which his 
pupil's modesty would not permit him to say for 
himself. Oh ! how her heart glowed, and conscious 
pride sparkled in her eye, when that worthy man. 
described the character of manly beauty which time 
and travel had gradually given to his person! And 
when his progress in knowledge and accomplish- 
ments, and the development of his taste and judg- 
ment became the theme of his tutor's panegyric, she 
could not listen without betraying the vehement 
enthusiasm of a passion, which absence and time 
had only strengthened in her bosom. 

These letters induced a series of sensjations at 
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iQce nov6l and delightf tfl, and sttch as were calcn« 
tated to give zest to an attachment thus left to sup- 
port itself, not from the presence of its object, but 
from the memory of tenderness that had already 
gone by. She knew Charles Osborne only as a boy 
— ^a beautiful boy it is true — and he knew her only 
as a graceful creature, whose extremely youthful 
appearance made it difficult whether to consider her 
merely as an advanced girl, or as a young female 
who had just passed into the first stage of woman- 
hood. But now her f anoy and affection had both 
room to indulge in that vivacious play which delights 
to paint a lover absent under such circumstances in 
the richest hues of imaginary beauty. 

" How will he look,'* she would say to her sister 
Agnes, " when he returns a young man, settled into 
the fulness of his growth ? Taller he will be, and 
much more manly in his deportment. But is there 
no danger, Agnes, of his losing in grace, in delicacy 
of complexion, in short, of losing in beauty what he 
may gain otherwise ? '' 

'^No, my dear, not in the least; you will be ten 
times prouder of him after his return than you 
ever were. There is something much more noble 
and dignified in the love of a man than in that of a 
boy, and you will feel this on seeing him." 

" In that case, Agnes, I sh^U have to fall in love 
with him over again, and to fall in love with the same 
individual twice, will certainly be rather a novel 
case — a double passion, at least, you will grant, 
Agnes." 

** But he will experience sensations quite as singu- 
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lar on seeing you, when he returns. You are as much 
changed — improved I mean — in your person, as he 
caL be for his life. If he is now a fine, full-grown 
young man, you are a tall, elegant — ^I don't want 
to flatter you, Jane, — I need not say graceful, for 
that you always were, but I may add with truth, a 
majestic young woman. Why, you will scarcely 
know each other." 

*^You do flatter me, Agnes; but am Iso much 
improved?" 

" Indeed yon are quite a different girl from what 
you were when he saw you." 

"I am glad of it; but as I told him once, it is on 
his account that I am so glad; do you know, Agnes, 
I never was vain of my beauty until I saw Charles ? " 

" Did you ever feel proud in being beautiful in 
the eyes of another, Jane ? " 

"No, I never did — why should I?" 

"Well, that is not vanity — it is only love visible 
in a different aspect, and not the least amiable either, 
my dear." 

" Well, I should be much more melancholy than 
I am, were not my fancy so often engaged in pictur- 
ing to myself the change which may be on him 
when he returns. The feeling it occasions is novel 
and agreeable, sometimes, indeed, delightful, and 
80 far sustains me when I am inclined to be gloomy. 
But believe me, Agnes, I could love Charles Os- 
borne even if he were not handsome. I could love 
him for his mind, his principles, and especially for 
his faithful and constant heart." 

"And for all these he would deserve your love, 
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but you remember what you told me once: it seems 
he has not ytt seen a girl that Tie thinks more hand' 
some than you are. Did you not mention to me 
that he said when he did, he would cease to write 
to you and cease to love you ? You see he is con- 
Atant." 

''Yes; but did I not tell you the sense in which 
he meant it ? " 

"Yes; and now you throw a glance at yourself 
m the glass! Oh' Jane, Jane, the best of us and the 
freest from imperfection is not without a little pride 
and vanity; but don't be too confident, my saucy 
beauty; consider that you complained to William 
yesterday, about the unusual length of time that has 
elapsed since you received his last letter, and yet 

he could write to his fa What, what, dear 

girl, what's the matter ? you are as pale as death." 

" Because, Agnes, I never think of that but my 
neart and spirits sink. It has been one of the secret 
causes of my occasional depressions ever since he 
went. I cannot tell why, but from the moment the 
words were sx)oken, I have not been without a pre- 
sentiment ef evil." 

" Even upon your own showing Jane, that is an 
idle and groundless impression, and unworthy the 
affection which you know, and which we all know 
he bears you; dismiss it, dear Jane, dismiss it, and 
do not give yourself the habit of creating imaginary 
evils." 

*' I know I am prone to such a habit, and am pro- 
bably too much of a visionary for my own happi« 
ness; bi t fretting that gloomy presentiment aside, 
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hare yoa not, Agnes, been crtrnck with sev'eralhinti 
in bis lettens, both to me and his father, unfavorable 
to the state of his health." 

"That you will allow, could not be very ill, when 
he was able to continue his travels." 

" True, but according to his own admission his ar- 
rangements were frequently broken up, by the fact 
of his being * unwell,' and * not in a condition to 
travel,' and so did not reach the places in time to 
which he had tequested me to direct many of my let- 
ters. I fear, Agnes, that his health has not been sO 
much improved by the air of the Continent as we 
hoped it would." 

"I have only to say this, Jaine, that if he does nox 
appreciate your affection as he ought to do, then 
God forgive him. He will be guilty of a crime 
against the purest attachment of the best of hearts, 
u& well as against truth an honor. I hoped he may 
be worthy of you, and I am sure he will. He is 
now in Bath, however, and will soon be with us." 

** I am divided, Agnes, by two principles — if they 
may be called such — or if you will, by two moods 
of mind, or states of feeling; one of them is faith 
and trust in his afiection — how can I doubt it ? — the 
other is my malady, I believe, a gloom, an occasional 
despondency for which I cannot account, and which 
I am not able to shake off. My faith and trust, 
iowever, will last, and his return will dispel the 
other." 

This, in fact, was the true state of the faithful girl's 
heart. From the moment Osbomc! went to travel, her 
affection, though full of the tenderest enthu- 
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i^asm, lay nndei^ the deep shadow of that gloom, 
which was occasioned by the first, and we may say 

t the only act of insincerity she was ever guilty of 

towards her father. The reader knows that even 
this act was not a deliberate one, but merely the 
hurried evasion of a young and bashful girl, who, 
had her sense of moral delicacy been less acute, might 
have never bestowed a moment's subsequent con- 
sideration upon it. Let our fair young readers, 
however, be warned even by this very slight devia* 
tion from truth, and let them also remember that 
one act of dissimulation inay, in the little world of 
their own moral sentiments and affections, lay the 
foundation for calamities under which their hopes 
and their happiness in consequence of that act may 

! absolutely perish. Still are we bound to say that 

Jane's deportment during the period stipulated 
Upon for Osborne's absence was admirably decorous, 
and replete with moral beauty. Her moments of 
enjoyment derived from his letters, were fraught 
with an innocent simplicity of delight in fine keep- 
ing with a heart so full of youthful fervor and 
attachment. And when her imagination became 
occasionally darkened by that gloom which she 
termed her malady, nothing could be more impres- 
sive than the tone of deep and touching piety 
which mingled with and elevated her melancholy 
into a cheerful solemnity of spirit, that swayed by 
its pensive dignity the habits and affections of her 
whole family. 

Tis true she was one of a class rarely to be found 
Hmong even the highest of her own sex, and her 
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ftttacLment was consequently that of a heart nttei^ 
ly mcapable of loving twice. Her first affection 
was too steadfast and decisive ever to be changed, 
and at the same time too full and unreserved to 
maintain the materials for a second passion. The 
impression she received was too deep ever to be 
erased. She might weep— she might mourn — she 
might sink — her soul might be bowed down to the 
dist — ^her heart might break — she might die— but 
Bhe never, never, could love again. That heart 
was his palace, where the monarch of her affections 
reigned — but remove his throne, and it became the 
pepulchre of her own hopes — the ruin, haunted by 
the moping brood of her own sorrows. Often, in- 
deed, did her family wonder at the freshness of 
memory manifested in the character of her love for 
Osborne. There was nothing transient, nothing 
forgotten, nothing perishable in her devotion to 
him. In truth, it had something of divinity in it. 
Every thing past, and much also of the future was 
present to her Osborne breathed and lived at the 
expiration of two years, just as he had done the day 
before he set out on his travels. In her heart he 
existed as an undying principle, and the duration 
of her love for him seemed likely to be limited only 
by those laws of nature, which, in the course of 
time, carry the heart beyond the memory of all 
human affections. 

It would, indeed, be almost impossible to see a 
creature so lovely and angelic, as was our heroine, 
about the period when Osborne was expected to 
return. Retaining all the graceful elasticity of 
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motion that characterized her when first introduced 
to our readers, she was now taller and more ma- 
jestic in her person, rounder and with more sym- 
metry in her figure, and also more conspicuous for 
the singular ease and harmony of her general de- 
portment. Her hair, too, now grown* to greater 
luxuriance, had become several shades deeper, and, 
of course, was much more rich than when Charles 
saw it last. But if there was any thing that more 
than another, gave an expression of tenderness to 
her beauty, it was the under-tone of color— the 
slightly perceptible paleness which marked her 
complexion as that of a person whose heart though 
young had already been made acquainted with 
some early sorrow. 

Had her lover then seen her, and witnessed the 
growth of charms that had taken place during his 
absence, he and she might both, alas, have experi- 
enced another and a kinder destiny. 

The time at length arrived when Charles, as had 
been settled upon by both their parents, was expected 
to return. During the three months previous he had 
beon at Bath, accompanied of course by his friend 
and tutor. Up until a short time previous to his 
arrival there, his communications to his parents apd 
to Jaii« were not only punctual and regular, but re- 
markable for the earnest spirit of dutiful affection 
and fervid attachment which they breathed to 
both. It is true that his father had, during th,€ 
whole period of his absence, been cognizant of that 
which the vigilance of Jane's love for him only 
suspected— -I allude to the state of his health, 



wi^h it (Sd^ms occaBionally betrayed syiitptoms of 
his hereditary^'complaint. 

This gave Mr. Osborne deep concern, for he had 
hoped that so long a residence in more genial cli- 
mates would have gradually removed from his 
son's constitution that tendency to decline which 
was so mnch dreaded by them all. Still he was 
gratified to hear, that with the exception of those 
Blight recurrences, the boy grew fast and otherwise 
with a healthy energy into mafnhood. The princi» 
pies he had set out with were unimpaired by the 
influence of continental proffigaoy. His mind was 
enlarged, his knowledge greatly extended, and his 
taste and manners polished to a degree so unusual, 
that he soon became the ornament of every circle 
in which he moved; Hii* talents now ripe and 
cultivsted^ were not only of a high, but also of a 
striking and brilliant oharacter-^much too com 
manding and powerful, as every one said, to be 
permitted to sink into the obscurity of private lift. 

This language was not without its due impres- 
sion on young Osborne's mind; for his tutor could 
observe that soon after his return to England he 
began to have fits of musing, and was often ab- 
stracted, if not absolutely gloomy. He could also 
perceive a disinclination to write home, for which 
he felt it impossible to account. At first he attri- 
buted this to ill health, or to those natural depres- 
sions which frequently precede or accompany it; 
but at length on seeing his habitual absences 
increase, he inquired in a tone of friendly sympa* 
thy, too sincere to be doubted, why it was that a 



bBange so nnnsual had become so remarkably visible 
in his spirits. ^ 

"I knew not," replied Osborne, "that it was so; 
I myself have not observed what you speak of." 

" Your manner, indeed, is much changed," said 
his friend; "you appear to me, and I dare say to 
others, very like a man whose mind is engaged up- 
on the consideration of some subject that is deeply 
painful to him, and of which he knows not how to 
dispose. If it be so, my dear Osborne, command 
my advice, my sympathy, my friendship." 

" I assure you, my dear friend, I was perfectly 
unconscious of this. But that I have for some time 
past been thinking more seriously than usual of the 
position in society which I ought to select, I grant 
you. You are pleased to flatter me with the pos- 
session of talents that you say might enable any 
man to reach a conmianding station in public life. 
Now, for what purpose are talents given ? or am I 
justified in slinking away into obscurity when I 
might create my own fortune, perhaps my owu 
rank, by rendering some of the noblest services to 
my country. That wish to leave behind one a 
name that cannot die, is indeed a splendid ambi- 
tion I " 

" I thought," replied the other, " that you had 
already embraced views of a different character, 
entered into by your father to promote your own 
happinessJ^ 

Osborne started, blushed, and for more than half 
a minute returned no answer. " True," said he at 
lastj ^* tme, I ?iac[ forgotten thatJ** 
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His tutor immediately perceived that an ambi- 
tion not unnatural, indeed, to a young man possess- 
ing such fine talents, had strongly seized upon his 
heart, and knowing as he did his attachment to 
Jane, he would have advised his immediately re- 
turn home, had it not been already determined on, 
in consequence of medical advice, that he himself 
should visit Bath for the benefit of his health, and 
his pupil could by no arguments be dissuaded from 
accompanying him. 

This brief view of Osborne's intentions, at the 
close of the period agreed on for his return, was 
necessary to explain an observation made by Agnes 
in the last dialogue which we have given between 
herself and her younger sister. We allude to the 
complaint which she playfully charged Jane with 
having made to her brother concerning the length 
of time which had elapsed since she last heard from 
her lover. The truth is, that with the exception of 
Jane herself, both families were even then deeply 
troubled in consequence of a letter directed by 
Charles's tutor to Mr. Osborne. That letter was 
the last which the amiable gentleman ever wrote, 
for he had not been in Bath above a week when he 
sank suddenly under a disease of the heart, to 
which he had for some years been subject. His 
death, which distressed young Osborne very much, 
enabled him, however, to plead the necessity of 
attending to his friend's obsequies, in reply to his 
father's call on him to return to his family. The 
next letter stated that he would not lose a moment 
in complying with his wishes, as no motive existed 
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to detain him from home, and the third expressed 
the uncommon benefit which he had, during his 
brief residence there, experienced from the use of 
th*fe waters. Against this last argument the father 
had nothing to urge. His son's health was to him 
a consideration paramount to every other, and he 
wrote to Charles that if he found himself improved 
either by the air or waters of Bath, he should not 
hurry his return as he had intended. " Only write 
to your friends," said he, " they are as anxious for 
the perfect establishment of your health as I am." 

This latter correspondence between Mr. Osborne 
and his son, was submitted to Mr. Sinclair, that it 
might be mentioned to serve as an apology for 
Charles's delay in replying to her last letter. This 
step was suggested by Mr. Sinclair himself, who 
dreaded the consequences which any appearance of 
neglect might have upon a heart so liable to droop 
as that of his gentle daughter. Jane, who was 
easily depressed, but not suspicious, smiled at the 
simplicity of her papa, as she said, in deeming it 
necessary to make any apology for Charles Osborne's 
not writing to her by return of post. 

" It will be time enough," she added, " when his 
letters get cool, and come but seldom, to make ex- 
cuses for him. Surely, my dear papa, if any one 
blamed him, I myself would be, and ought to be 
tbe first to defend him." 

" Yet," observed William, " you could complain 
to me about his letting a letter of yours stand over 
a fortnight, before he answered it. Jane — Jane — 
there's, no knowing you girls; particularly when 
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you're in love; but, indeed, then yon don't know 
yourselves, so how should we ? " 

" But, papa," she added, looking earnestly upon 
him; " it is rather strange that you are so anxious 
to apologise for Charles. I cannot question my 
papa, and I shall not; but yet upon second though ts, 
it is very strange." 

" No, my love, but I would not have you a day 
uneasy." 

" Well," she replied, musing — ^but with a keen 
eye bent alternately upon him and William; "it is 
a simple case, I myself have a very ready solution 
for his want of punctuality, if it can be called such, 
or if it continue such." 

" And pray what is it, Jane," asked William. 

" Excuse me, dear William— if I told you it might 
reach him, and then he might shape his conduct to 
meet it — I may mention it some day, though; but 
I hope there will never be occasion. Papa, don't 
you ask me, because if you do, I shall feel it my 
duty to tell you; and I would rather not, sir, except 
you press me. But why after all, should I make a 
secret of it. It is papa, the test of all things, as 
well as of Charles's punctuality — for, of his affection 
I will never doubt. It is time— time; but indeed I 
wish you had not spoken to me about it; I was not 
imeasy." 

The poor girl judged Osborne through a misap- 
prehension which, had she known more of life, or 
even reflected upon his neglect in writing to her, 
would have probably caused her to contemplate his 
8ondu(^t in a different light. She thought because 
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his letters were nearly as frequent since his "return 
to England, as they had been during his tour on the 
continent, that the test of his respect and attach- 
ment was sustained. In fact, she was ignorant that 
he had written several letters of late to his own 
family, without having addressed to her a single 
line; or even mentioned her name, and this circum- 
stance was known to them all, with the exception 
of herself, as was the tutor's previous letter, of 
which she had never heard. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that her father, who 
was acquainted with this, and entertained such seri- 
ous apprehensions for his daughter's state of mind, 
should feel anxious, that until Osborne's conduct 
were better understood, no doubt of his sincerity 
should reach the confiding girl's heart. The old 
man, however, unconsciously acted upon his owa 
impressions rather than on Jane's knowledge of 
what had occurred. In truth, he forgot that the 
actual state of the matter was unknown to her, and 
the consequence was, that in attempting to efface 
an impression that did not exist, he alarmed her 
guspicion by his mysterious earnestness of manner, 
and thereby created the very uneasiness he wished 
to remove. 

From this day forward, Jane's eye became stu- 
diously vigilant of the looks and motions of the 
family. Her melancholy returned, but it was softer 
and serener than it had ever been before; so did the 
mild but pensive spirit of devotion which had uni- 
formly accompanied it. The sweetness of her man- 
ner was irresistible, * not affecting, for there 
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breathed through the composure of her conntenanoe 
an air of mingled sorrow and patience, so finely 
blended, that it was difficult to determine, on look- 
ing at her, whether she secretly rejoiced or mourned. 

A few days more brought another letter from 
Osborne to his father, which contained a proposal 
for which the latter, in consequence of the tutor's 
letter, was not altogether unprepared. It was a 
^.ase put to the father for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether, if he, Charles, were offered an oppor- 
tunity of appearing in public life, he would recom- 
mend him to accept it. He did not say that such 
an opening had really presented itself, but he 
strongly urged his father's permission to embrace 
it if it should. 

This communication was immediately laid before 
Mr. Sinclair, who advised his friend, ere he took 
any other step, or hazarded an opinion upon it, to 
require from Charles an explicit statement of the 
motives which induced him to solicit such a sanc- 
tion. "Until we know what he means," said he, 
" it is impossible for us to know how to advise him. 
That he has some ambitious project in view, is cer- 
tain. Mr. Harvey (his tutor's) letter and this both 
prove it." 

" But in the meantime, we must endeavor to put 
such silly projects out of his head, my dear friend. 
I am more troubled about that sweet girl, than 
about any thing else. I cannot understand his 
neglect of her." 

" Few, indeed, are worthy of that angel," replied 
her father, sighing; "I hope he may. If Charles, 
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ftfter what has passed, sports with her happiness, he 
will one day have a fearful i<7okoning of it, unless 
he permits his conscience to become altogether 
seared." 

" It cannot happen," replied the other; " I know 
niy boy, his heart is noble; no, no, he is incapable 
of dishonor, much less of perfidy so black as that 
would be. In my next letter, however, I shall call 
upon him to explain himself upon that subject, as 
well as the other, and if he replies by an evasion, 
I shall instantly command him home." 

They then separated, with a feeling of deep but 
fatherly concern, one anxious for the honor of his 
son, and the other trembling for the happiness of 
his daughter. 

Mr. Sinclair was a man in whose countenance 
could be read all the various emotions that either 
exalted or disturbed his heart. If he felt joy his 
eye became irradiated with a benignant lustre, that 
spoke at once of happiness; and, when depressed 
by care or sorrow, it was easy to see by the serious 
composure of his face, that something troubled or 
disturbed him. Indeed, this candor of countenance 
is peculiar to those only who have not schooled 
their faces into hypocrisy. After his return from 
the last interview with Mr. Osborne, his family per- 
ceived at a glance that something more than usual- 
ly painful lay upon his mind; and such was the 
affectionate sympathy by which they caught each 
other's feelings, that every countenance, save one, 
became partially overshadowed. Jane, although 
ner eye was the first and quickest to notice this 
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■.nxiety of her father, exhibited no visible proof of 
a penetration so acute and lively. The serene 
light that beamed so mournfully from her placid 
but melancholy brow, was not darkened by what 
she saw; on the contrary, that brow became, if 
possible, more serene; for in truth, the gentle enthu- 
siast had already formed a settled plan of exalted 
resignation that was designed to sustain her under 
an apprehension far different from that which Os- 
borne's ambitious speculations in life would have 
occasioned her to feel had she known them. 

" I see," said she with a smile, " that my papa has 
no good news to tell. A letter has come to his 
father, but none to me; but you need not fear for 
my firmness, papa. I know from whence to expect 
support; indeed, from the beginning I knew that I 
would require it. You often affectionately chid me 
for entertaining apprehensions too gloomy; but 
now they are not gloomy, because, if what I sur- 
mise be true, Charles and I will not be so long sep- 
arated as you imagine. The hope of this, papa, is 
my consolation." 

" Why, what do you surmise, my love," asked her 
father. 

"That Charles is gone, perhaps irretrievably gone 
in decline; you know it is the hereditary complaint 
of his family. What else could, or would — yes, 
papa, or ought to keep him so long from home — 
from his friends — ^from me. Yes, indeed," she ad- 
3ed with a smile, " from me, papa —from his own 
Jane Sinclair, and he so near us, in England, and 
tl e time determined on for his return expired." 
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^ But you know, Jane,'' said her father, gratified 
to find that her suspicion took a wrong direction, 
" the air of Bath, he writes, is agreeing with him." 

" I hope it may, papa; I hope it may; but ycu may 
rest assured, that whatever happens, the lesson you 
have taught me, will, aided by divine support, sus- 
tain my soul, so long as the frail tenement in which 
it is lodged may last. That will not be long.' 

" True religion, my love, is always cheerful, and 
loves to contemplate the brighter side of every hu- 
man event. I do not like to see my dear child so 
calm, nor her countenance shaded by melancholy so 
fixed as that I have witnessed on it of late." 

"Eternity, papa— a happy eternity, what is it, 
but the brighter side of human life — here we see 
only as in a glass darkly; there In our final destiny, 
we reach the fulness of our happiness. I am not 
melancholy, but resigned; and resignation has a 
peace peculiar to itself; a repose which draws us 
gently, for a little time, out of the memory of our 
sorrows; but without refreshing the heart— without 
refreshing the heart. No, papa, I am not melan- 
choly — ^I am Aot melancholy; I could bear 
Charles's death, and look up to my God 
for strength and support under it ; but," 
she added, shaking her head, with a smile marked 
by something of a wild meaning, " if he could for- 
get me for another, — no I will not say for another, 
but if he could only forget me, and his vows of un» 
dying affection, then indeed— then— then — papa— ^ 
ha! — no — no — ^he could not — ^he could not." 

Thi3 couvergation, when repeated to the family 
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deeply distressed them, involved in doubt and un- 
certainty as they were with respect to Osborne's 
ultimate intentions. Until a reply, however, should 
be recei/ed to his father's letter which was writ- 
ten expressly to demand an explination on that 
point, they could only soothe the unhappy girl 
in the patient sorrow which they saw gathering in 
her heart. That, however, which alarmed them 
most, was her insuperable disrelish to any thing in 
the shape of consolation or sympathy. This, to 
them, was indeed a new trait in the character of 
one who had heretofore been so anxious to repose 
the weight of her sufferings upon the bosoms of 
those who loved her. Her chief companion now 
was Ariel, her dove, to which she was seen to ad- 
dress herself with a calm, smiling aspect, not dis- 
similar to the languid cheerfulness of an invalid, 
who might be supposed as yet incapable from phy- 
sical weakness to indulge in a greater display of 
animal spirits. Her walks too, were now all solitary, 
with the exception of her mute companion, and it 
was observed that she never, in a single instance, 
was known to traverse any spot over which she and 
Osborne had not walked together. Here she would 
linger, and pause, and muse, and address Ariel, as 
if the beautiful creature were capable of compre- 
hending the tenor of her language. 

"Ariel," said she one day, speaking to the bird; 
" there is the yew tree, under which your preserver 
dnd I first disclosed our love. The yew tree, sweet 
bird, is the emblem of death, and so it will happen; 
for Charles is dying, I know — ^I feel that he will 
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die; and I will die, early; we will both die early; 
for I would not be able to live here after him, 
Ariel, and how could I ? Yet I should like to see 
him once — once before he dies; to see him, A rich in 
the fulness of his beauty; my eye to rest upon him 
once more; and then I could die smiling." 

She then sat down under the tree, and in a voice 
replete with exquisite pathos and melody sang the 
plaintive air which Osborne had played on the even- 
ing when the first rapturous declaration of their 
passion was made. This incident with the bird also 
occurred much about the same hour of the day, a 
remembrance which an association, uniformly pain- 
ful to her moral sense, now revived with peculiar 
power, for she started and became pale. 

"Alas, my sweet bird," she exclaimed, "what in 
this; I shall be absent from evening worship again 
— ^but I will not prevaricate now/ why — why is this 
spot to be fatal to me? Come, Ariel, come: per- 
haps I may not be late." 

She hastened home with a palpitating heart, and 
unhappily arrived only in time to find the family 
rising from prayer. 

As she stood and looked upon them, she smiled, 
but a sudden paleness at the same instant overspread 
her face, which gave to her smile an expression we 
are utterly incompetent to describe. 

" I am late," she exclaimed, "and have neglected 
a solemn and a necessary duty. To me, to me, papa, 
how necessary is that duty." 

"It 13 equally so to us all, my child," replied her 
father; "but^"he adde^ in order to reconcile her 
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to an omission which had occasioned her to soffer m 
much pain before; " we did not forget to' pray for 
you, Jane. With respect to your absence, we know 
it was unintentional. Your mind is troubled, my 
love, and do not, let me beg of you, dwell upon 
minor points of that kind, so as to interrupt the sin- 
gleness of heart with which you ought to address 
God. You know, darling, you can pray in your own 
room." 

She mused for some minutes, and at length saidt 
" I would be glad to preserve that singleness of 
heart, but I fear I will not be able to do so long." 

" If you would stay more with us, darling," ob- 
served her mamma, ^^ and talk and chat more with 
Maria and Agnes, as you used to do, you would find 
your spirits improved. You are not so cheerful as 
we would wish to see you." 

'^ Perhaps I ought to do that, mamma; indeed I 
know I ought, because you wish it." 

" We all wish it," said Agnes, " Jajae dear, why 
keep aloof from us ? Who in the world loves you 
as we do; and why would you not, as you used to 
do, allow us to cheer you, to support you, or to 
mourn and weep with you; anything — anything," 
said the admirable girl, "rather than keep your 
heart from ours;" and as she spoke, the tears fell 
fast down her cheeks. 

" Dear Agnes," said Jane, putting her arm about 
her sister's neck, and looking up mournfully into 
her face ; " I cannot weep for myself —I cannot weep 
even with you; you know I love you — how I love 
you -oh how I love you all; but I cannot tell why 
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it is — society, even the society of them I love best^ 
disturbs me, and you know not the pleasure— 
melancholy I grant it to be, but you know not the 
pleasure that comes to me from solitude. To me — 
to me there is a charm in it ten times more soothing 
to my heart than all the power of human consola- 
tion." 

'' But why so melancholy at all, Jane," said Maria, 
" surely there is no just cause for it." 

She smiled as she replied, " Why am I melancholy, 
Maria? — ^why ? why should I not? Do I not read 
the approaching death of Charles Osborne in the 
gloom of every countenance about me ? Why do 
you whisper to each other that which you will not 
let me hear ? Why is there a secret and anxious, 
and a mysterious intercourse between this family 
and his, of the purport of which I am kept ignorant 
—and /alone? 

'^ But suppose Charles Osborne is not sick," said 
William; "suppose he was never in better health 
than he is at this moment — ^" he saw his father's 
hand raised, and paused, then added, carelessly, 
" for supposition's sake I say merely." 

" But you must not suppose that, William," she 
replied, starting, " unless you wish to blight your 
sister. .On what an alternative then, would you 
force a breaking heart. If not sick, if not dying, 
where is he ? I require him — ^I demand him. My 
heart," she proceeded, rising up and speaking with 
vehemence — " my heart calls for him — shouts aloud 
in its agony — shouts aloud — shouts aloud for him« 
He is, he is sick; the malady of his family is upoi^ 

7 



bim; he is ill — he is dying; it must be so; ay, and 
it shcM be so; I ean bear that, I can bear him to 
die, but never to become faithless to a heart like 
mine. But I am foolish," she added, after a pause, 
occasioned by exhaustion; " Oh, my dear William, 
why, by idle talk, thus tamper with your poor 
affectionate sister s happiness ? I know you meant 
no harm, but oh, William, William, do it no more." 

*' I only put it, dear Jane, I only put it as a mere 
oase,"-^the young man was evidently cut to the 
heart, and could not for some moments speak. 

^e saw his distress, and going over to him, took 
his hand and said, ^- Don't, William, don't; it is no- 
thing but merely one of your good-humored 
attempts to make your sister cheerful. There," she 
added, kissing his cheek; *^ there is a kiss for you; 
the kiss of peace let it be, and forgiveness; but X 
have nothing to forgive you for, except too much 
afifeotion for an unlu^ppy sister, who, I believe, is 
likely to be troublesome enough to you all; but, 
perhaps not long — ^not long." 

There were few dry eyes in the room, as she ut- 
tered the last words. 

**I do not like to see you weep," she added, 
''when I could have wept myself, and partsdcen of 
your tears, it was rather a relief to me than other- 
wise. It seems, however, that my weeping days 
are past; do not, oh do not — you trouble me, and I 
want to compose my mind for a performance of the 
solemn act which I have this evening neglected. 
Mamma, kiss me, and pray for me; I love you well 
and tenderly, mamma; I am sure you know I do.^- 
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llie soiT«)wing mother caught her to her bosom, 
and, after kissing her passive lips, buist out into a 
sobbing fit of grief. 

" Oh, my daughter, my daughter," she exclaimed, 
still clasping her to her heart, "and is it come to 
this! Oh that we had never seen him!" 

" This, my dear," said Mr. Sinclair to his wife, 
"is wrong; indeed, it is weakness; you know she 
wants to compose her mind for prayer." 

"I do, papa; they must be more firm; I need to 
pray. I know my frailties, you know them too, 
sir; I concealed them from you as long as I could, 
but their burthen was too heavy for my heart; bless 
me now, before I go; I will kneel." 

The sweet girl knelt beside him, and he placed 
his hand upon her stooping head, and blessed her. 
She then raised herself, and looking up to him with 
a singular expression of wild sweetness beaming in 
her eyes, she said, leaning her head again upon bid 
breast, 

"There are two bosoms, on which, I trust, I an/i 
my frailties can repose with hope; I know I shail 
soon pass from the one to the other — 

** The bosom of my faOher and my Ood." 
Will not they be sweet, papa ? " 

She spoke thus with a smile of such unutterable 
sweetness, her beautiful eyes gazing innocently up 
into her father's countenance, that the heart of the old 
man was shaken through every fibre. He saw, how- 
ever, what must be encountered, and was resolved to 
act a part worthy of the religion he professed. He 
wmtey and taking, her hand 'm bifl» saidi " You wisk 
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to pray, dearest love; that is right; yciur head hat 
been upon my bosom, and I blessed you; go now, 
and, with a fervent heart, address yourself to tl e 
throne of grace; in doing this, my sweet child, 
piously and earnestly, you wiU pass from my bosom 
to the bosom of your God. Cast yourself upon Him 
my love; above all things, cast yourself with 
humble hope and earnest supplication upon Sis, 
This, my child, indeed is sweet; and you will find 
it so; come, darling, come." 

He led her out of the room, and after a few 
words more of affectionate advice, left her to that 
solitude for which he hoped the frame of mind in 
which she then appeared was suitable. 

" Her sense of religion," he said, after returning 
to the family, *'is not only delicate, but deep; her 
piety is fervent and profound. I do not therefore 
despair but religion will carry her through what- 
ever disappointment Charles's flighty enthusiasm 
may occasion her." 

" I wish, papa," said Agnes, " I could think so. 
As she herself said, she might bear his death, for that 
would involve no act of treachery, of falsehood on 
his part; but to find that he is capable of forgetting 
their betrothed vows, sanctioned as they were by 
the parents of both— indeed, papa, if such a thing 
happen " 

"I should think it will not," observed hei 
mother; " Charles has, as you have just said, enthu- 
siasm; now will not that give an impulse to his 
love, as well as to his ambition ?" 

^* But if ambition, my dear, has become the pr« 
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dominant principle in his character, it will draw to 
its own support all that nourished his other pas- 
sions. Love is never strong, where ambition exists 
—nor ambition where there is love." 

*^I cannot entertain the thought of Charles 
Osborne being false to her," said Maria; "his pas- 
sion for her was more like idolatry than love." 

"He is neglecting her, though," said William; 
^' and did she not suppose that that is caused by 
illness, I fear she would not bear it even as she 
does." 

"I agree with you^ William," observed Agnes; 
" but after all, it is better to have patience until 
Mr. Osborne hears from him. His reply will surely 
be decisive as to his intentions. All may end better 
than we think." 

Until this reply should arrive, however, they 
were compelled to remain in that state of suspense 
which is frequently more painful than the certainty 
of evil itself. Jane's mind and health were tended 
with all the care and affection which her disinclina- 
tion to society would permit them to show. They 
forced themselves to be cheerful in order that she 
might unconsciously partake of a spirit less gloomy 
than that which every day darkened more deeply 
about her path Any attempt to give her direct 
consolation, h«^wever, was found to produce the 
very consequences which they wished so anxiously 
to prevent. If for this purpose they entered into 
conversation with her, no matter in what tone of 
affectionate sweetness they addressed her, such was 
the irresistible pathos of her language, that their 
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hearts became melted, and, instead of being able to 
comfort the beloved mourner, they absolutely re- 
quired sympathy themselves. Since their last dia- 
logue, too, it was evident from her manner that 
some fresh source of pain had been on that occasion 
opened in her heart. For nearly a week after- 
wards her eye was fixed from time to time upon 
her brother William, with a long gaze of hesitation 
and enquiry — ^not unmingled with a character of 
suspicion that appeared still further to sink her 
spirits by a superadded weight of misery. 

Nearly a fortnight had now elapsed since Charles 
Osborne ought to have received hb father's letter, 
and yet no communication had reached either of 
the families. Indeed the gradual falling off of his 
correspondence with Jane, and the commonplace 
character of his few last letters left little room to 
hope that his affection for her stood the severe test 
of time and absence. One morning about this pe- 
riod she brought William into the garden, and 
after a turn or too, laid her hand gently upon his 
arm, saying, 

"William, I have a secret to entrust you 
with." 

"A secret, Jane — well, I will keep it honorably — 
what is it, dear ? " 

" I am very unhappy.*' 

" Surely that's no secret to me, my poor girl.** 

She shook her head. 

"No, no; that's not it; but this is — I strongly 
suspect that you all know more about Charles than 
I do." 
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She ficed her eyes with an earnest penetration on 
him as phe spoka 

" He is expected home soon, Jane." 

"He is not ill, William; and you have all per- 
mitted me to deceive myself into a belief that he is; 
because you felt that I would rather ten thousand 
times that he were dead than false — than false." 

" He could not, he dare not be false to you, my 
dear, after having been solemnly betrothed to you, 
I may say with the consent of your father and 
his." 

" Dare not —ha — there is meaning in that, Wil- 
Uam; your complexion is heightened, too; and so 
I have found out your secret, my brother. Sunk as 
la my heart, you b^ I have greater penetration than 
v^ou dream of. So he is not sick, but false; and his 
*ove for me is gone like a dream. Well, well; but 
yet I have laid down my own plan of resignation. 
You would not guess what it is ? Come, guess; I 
will hear nothing further till you guess." 

He thought it was better to humor her, and re- 
plied in accordance with the hope of his fatiber. 

" Religion, my dear Jane, and reliance on God." 

''That was my first plan; that was my plan in 
case the malaiy I suspected had taken him from 
me — ^but what is my plan for his falsehood ? " 

'' I cannot guess, dear Jane." 

"Death, William. What consoler like death f 
what peace so calm as that of the grave ? Let the 
storm of life howl ever so loudly, go but six inches 
beneath the 3lay of the ohurch-yard and how stiU 
is all there 1 * 
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*^ Indeed, Jane, you distress yonrsolf without 
oao^e; never trust me again if Charles will not soon 
oome home, and you and he be happy. Why, my 
dear Jane, I thought you had more fortitude than 
to sink under a calamity that has not yet reached 
you. Surely it will be time enough when you find 
that Charles is false to take it so much to heart as 
you do." 

** That is a good and excellent advice, my dear 
William; but listen, and I will give a far better 
one: never deceive your father; never prevaricate 
with papa, and then you may rest satisfied that your 
heart will not be crushed by such a calamity as that 
which has fallen upon me. I deceived papa; and 
I am now the poor hopeless castaway that you see 
me. Remember that advice, William — ^keep it, and 
God will bless you." 

William would have remonstrated with her at 
greater length, but he saw that she was resolved to 
have no further conversation on the subject. When 
it was closed she walked slowly and composedly 
out of the garden, and immediately took her way 
to those favorite places among which she was 
latterly in the habit of wandering. One of her 
expressions, however, sunk upon his affectionate 
heart too deeply to permit him to rest under the 
fearful apprehension which it generated. After 
musing for a little he followed her with a pale face 
and a tearful eye, resolved to draw from her, with 
as much tenderness as possible, the exact meaning 
which, in her allusion to Osborne's falsehood, she 
had applied to death. 
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He found her sitting upon the bank of the river 
which we have already described, and exactly op- 
posite to the precise spot in the stream from which 
Osborne had rescued Ariel. The bird sat on her 
shoulder, and he saw by her gesture that she was 
engaged in an earnest address to it. He came on 
gently behind her, actuated by that kind curiosity 
which knows that in such unguarded moments a 
key may possibly be obtained to the abrupt and 
capricious impulse by which persons laboring 
under impressions so variable may be managed. 

" I will beat you, Ariel," said she, " I will beat 
you — fie upon you. You an angel of light— no, 
no — have I not often pointed you out the spot 
which would have been fatal to you, were it not 
for him — for him ! Stupid bird ! there it is I do 
you not see it ? No, as I live your eye is turned 
up sideways towards me, instead of looking at it, 
as if you asked why, dear mistress, do you scold 
me so? And indeed I do not know, Ariel. I 
scarcely know — but oh, my dear creature, if you 
knew — if you knew — it is well you don't. I am 
here — so are you — ^but where is he ? " 

She was then silent for a considerable time, and 
sat with her head on her hand. William could per- 
ceive that she sighed deeply. 

He advanced; and on hearing his foot she started, 
looked about, and on seeing him, smiled. 

" I am amusing myself, William," said she. 

" How, my dear Jane — how ? " 

"Why, by the remembrance of my former misery, 
Tou know that the recollection of all past happi* 
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Bess IB misery to the miserable — ^is it not? bat 
of that you are no judge, William — ^you were 
never miserable." 

" Nor shall you be so, Jane, longer than until 
Charles returns; but touching your second plan of 
resignation, love. I don't understand how death 
could be resignation." 

"Do you not? then I will tell you. Should 
Charles prove false to me — that that would break 
wy heart. I should die, and then — then — do you 
n<it see — comes Death, the consoler." 

" I see, dear sister; but there will be no neces- 
sity for that. Charles will be, and is, faithful 
and true to you. Will you come home with me, 
dear Jane ? " 

" At present I cannot, William; I have places to 
see and things to think of that are pleasant to me. 
I may almost say so; because as I told you they 
amiLse me. Let misery have its mirth, William; 
the remembrance of past happiness is mine." 

"Jane, if you love me come home with me 
now?" 

"ij^ 1 do. Ah, William, that's ungenerous. 
You are well aware that I do, and so you use an 
argument which you know I won't resist. Come," 
addressing the dove " we must go; we are put upon 
our generosity; for of course we do love poor 
William. Yes, we will go, William; it is better, 
I believe." 

She then took his arm, and both walked home 
without speaking another word; Jane having re- 
lapsed into a pettish silence which her brother felt 
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it impossible to break without creating unneces* 
sary excitement in a mind already too much dis- 
turbed. 

From this day forward Jane's mind, fragile as it 
naturally was, appeared to bend at once under the 
double burden of Osborne' approaching death, and 
his apprehended treachery; for wherever the heart 
is found to choose between two contingent evils, it 
is also by the very constitution of our nature com- 
pelled to bear the penalty of both until its gloomy 
ehoice is made. At present Jane was not certain 
whether Osborne's absence and neglect were occa- 
sioned by ill health or faithlessness; and until she 
knew this the double dread fell, as we said, with 
proportionate misery upon her spirit 

Bitterly, indeed, did William regret the words in 
which he desired her '^ to suppose that Charles Os- 
borne was not sick.'* Mr. Sinclair himself saw the 
error, but unhappily too late to prevent the sus- 
picion from entering into an imagination already 
overwrought and disordered. 

Hitherto, however, it was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, out of her own family, to notice in her man- 
ner or conversation the workings of a mind par- 
tially unsettled by a passion which her constitu- 
tional melancholy darkened by its own gloomy 
creations. To strangers she talked rationally, and 
with her usual grace and perspicuity, but every one 
observed that her cheerfulness was gone, and the 
current report went, by whatever means it got 
abroad, that Jane Sinclair's heart was broken — that 
Charles Osborne proved faithless — and that the 
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beautifiL Fawn of Springvale was sabjeot to occa* 
sional derangement. 

In the mean time Osborne was silent both to hui 
father and to her, and as time advanced, the mood 
of her mind became too seriously unhappy and 
alarming to justify any further patience on the 
part either of his family or Mr. Sinclair's. It was 
consequently settled that Mr. Osborne should set 
out for Bath, and compel his son's return, under 
the hope that a timely interview might restore the 
deserted girl to a better state of mind, and repro- 
duce in his heart which that affection appeared 
to have either slumbered or died. With a brow 
of care the excellent man departed, for in addition 
to the concern which he felt for the calamity of 
Jane Sinclair and Charles's honor, he also experi- 
enced all the anxiety natural to an affectionate 
father, ignorant of the situation in which he might 
find an only son, who up to that period had been, 
and justly too, inexpressibly dear to him. 

His absence, however, was soon discovered by 
Jane, who now began to give many proofs of that 
address with which unsettled persons can manage 
to gain a point or extract a secret, when either in 
their own opinion is considered essential to theii 
gratification. Every member of her own family 
now became subjected to her vigilance; every word 
they spoke was heard with suspicion, and received 
as if it possessed a double meaning. On more than 
one occasion she was caught in' the attitude of a 
listener and frequently placed herself in such a 
position, when sitting with her relations at home, as 
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enabled her to watch their motions in the glass, 
when they supposed her engaged in some melan- 
choly abstraction. 

Yet bitter, bitter as all this must have been to 
their hearts, it was singular to mark, that as the 
light of her reason receded, a new and solemn feel- 
ing of reverence was added to all of love, and sor- 
row, and pity, that they had hitherto experienced 
towards her. Now, too, was her sway over them 
more commanding, though exercised only in the 
woeful meekness of a broken heart; for, indeed, there 
is in the darkness of unmerited affliction, a spirit 
which elevates its object, and makes unsuffering 
nature humble in its presence. Who is there that 
has a heart, and few, alas, have, that does not feel 
himself constrained to bend his head with reverence 
before those who move in the majesty of undeserved 
sorrow ? 

Mr. Osborne had not been many days gone, when 
Jane, one morning after breakfast, desired the 
family not to separate for about an hour, or if they 
did, to certainly reassemble within that period. 
^And in the meantime," she said, addressing 
Agnes, "I want you, my dear Agnes, to assist 
me at my toilette^ as they say. I am about 
to dress in my very best, and it cannot, you know, 
be from vanity, for I have no one now to gratify 
but yourselves — come." 

Mr. Sinclair beckoned with his hand to Agnes to 
attend her, and they accordingly left the room to- 
gether. 

<^What is the reason, Agnes," she said, ^Hhat 
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there is so much mystery in this family ? I do not 
like these nods, and beokonings, and gestures, all 
so full of meaning. It grieves me to see my papa, 
who is the very soul of truth and candor, have re- 
course to them. But, alas, why should I blame any 
of you, when I know that it is from an excess of 
aidulgence to poor Jane, and to avoid giving her 
pain that you do it ?" 

" Well, we will not do it any more, love, if it 
pains or is disagreeable to you." 

*' It confounds me, Agnes, it injures my head, and 
sometimes makes me scarcely know where I am, or 
who are about me. I begin to think that there's 
some dreadful secret among you; and I think of 
coffins, and deaths, or of marriages, and wedding 
favors, and all that. Now, I can't bear to think of 
marriages, but death has something consoling in 
it ; give me death the consoler: yet," she added, 
musing, ^' we shall not die, but we shall all be 
changed." 

" Jane, love, may I ask you tohy you are dressing 
with such care ? " 

" When we go down stairs I shall tell you* It's 
wonderful, wonderful!" 

" What is, dear ? " 

" My fortitude. But those words were prophetic. 
I remember well what I felt when I heard them; to 
be sure he placed them in a different light from what 
I at first understood them in; but I am handsomer 
now, I think. You will be a witness for me below, 
Agnes, will you not ?" 

** To be sure, darling.** 
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^ Agnes, where are my tears gone of late ? I think 
I ought to advertise for them, or advertise for oth- 
ers, * Wanted for unhappy Jane Sinclair ' " — 

Agnes could bear no more. "Jane," she ex- 
claimed, clasping her in her arms, and kissing her 
smiling lips, for she smiled while uttering the last 
words, " oh, Jane, <don't, don't, my darling, or you 
will break my heart — your own Agnes's heart, 
whom you loved so well, and whose happiness or 
misery is bound up in your's." 

" For unhappy Jane Sinclair ! — no I won't distress 
you, dear Agnes; let the advertisement go; here, I 
will kiss you, love, and dry your tears, and then 
when I am dressed you shall know all." 

She took up her own handkerchief as she spoke, 
and after having again kissed her sister, wiped her 
cheeks and dried her eyes with childlike tenderness 
and affection. She then looked sorrowfully upon 
Agnes, and said — " Oh, Agnes, Agnes, but my heart 
Is heavy — heavy! " 

Agnes's tears were again beginning to flow, but 
Jane once more kissed her, and hastily wiping her 
eyes, exclaimed in that sweet, low voice with which 
we address children, " Hush, hush, Agnes, do not 
cry, I will not make you sorry any more." 

She then went on to dress herself, but uttered not 
another word until she and Agnes met the family 
below stairs. 

" I am now come, papa and mamma, and William, 
and my darling Maria — ^but, Maria, listen, — I wont 
have a tear, and you, Agneg, — 1 am come now to tell 
you a secret." 
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" And, dearest life," said her mother, " what if 
it?" 

" What made them call me the Fawn of Spring- 
vale ? " 

" For your gentleness, love," said Mr. Sinclair. 

" And for your beauty, darling," added her 
mother. » 

"Papa has it," she replied quickly; "for my gen- 
tleness, for my gentleness, My beauty, mamma, I 
am not beautiful." 

While uttering these words, she approached the 
looking-glass, and surveyed herself with a smile of 
irony that seemed to disdain her own assertion. 
But it was easy to perceive that the irony was 
directed to some one not then present, and that it 
was also associated with the memory of something 
painful to her in an extreme degree. 

Not beautiful I Never did mortal form gifted 
with beauty approaching nearer to our conception 
of the divine or angelic, stand smiling in the consci- 
ousness of its own charms before a mirror. 

" Now," she proceeded, " I am going to make 
everything quite plain. I never told you this be- 
fore, but it is time I should now. Listen— Charles 
Osborne bound himself by a curse, that if he met, 
during his absence, a girl more beautiful than I am 
— or than I was then, I should say, —-he would cease 
to write to me — he would cease to love me. -Now, 
here'F my secret, — he has found a girl more beauti- 
ful than I am, — that I was then, I mean, — for he 
has ceased to write to me — and of course he has 
ceased to love me. So mamma, I am not beautiful, 
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ftnd the Fawn of Springvale — his own Jane Sinclair 
k forgotten." 

She sat down and hung her head for some min- 
utes, and the family, thinking that she either wept 
or was about to weep, did not think it right to ad- 
dress her. She rose up, however, and said: 

"Agnes is my witness: Did not you, Agnes, say 
that I am now much handsomer than when Charles 
saw me last?" 

"I did, darling, and I do." 

" Very well, mamma — perhaps you will find me 
beautiful yet. Now the case is this, and I will be 
guided by my papa. Let me see — Charles may 
have seen a girl more beautiful than Zwas then^ — 
but how does he know whether she is more beauti< 
f ul than 1 am now f '*^ 

It was — it wae woful to see a creature of such un- 
paralleled grace and loveliness working out the cal- 
culations of insanity, in order to sustain a broken 
heart. 

" But then," she added, still smiling in conscious 
beauty, " why does he not come to see me now ? 
Why does he not come ? " 

After musing again for sometime, she dropped on 
her knees in one of those rapid transitions of feel- 
ing peculiar to persons of her unhappy class; and 
^ joining her hands, looked up to Agnes with a 
' \countenance utterly and indescribably mournful 
^ exclaiming as she did it, in the same words as be* 
fore: — 

" Oh Agnes, Agnes, but my heart is heavy I " 

She then laid down her head on her sister's knees, 
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and for a long time mused and mnrmared to heir- 
self, as if her mind was busily engaged on some 
topic full of grief and misery. This was evident 
by the depth of her sighs, which shook her whole 
frame, and heaved with convulsive quiverings 
through her bosom. Having remained in this pos 
ture about ten minutes, ehe arose, and without 
speaking, or noticing any of the family, went out 
and sauntered with slow and melancholy steps about 
the places where she loved to walk. 

Mr. Sinclair's family at this period, and indeed, 
for a considerable time past were placed, with 
reference to their unhappy daughter in circum- 
stances of peculiar distress. Their utter igno- 
rance of Osborne's designs put it out of their 
power to adopt any particular mode of treatment 
in Jane's case. They could neither give her 
hope, nor prepare her mind for disappointment; 
but were forced to look passively on, though 
with hearts wrung into agony, whilst her miserable 
malady every day gained new strength in its pro- 
gress of desolation. The crisis was near at hand, 
however, that was to terminate their suspense. A 
letter from Mr. Osborne arrived, in which he in- 
formed them that Charles had left Bath, for Lon- 
don, in company with a family of rank, a few days 
before he reached it. He mentioned the name of the 
baronet, whose beautiful daughter, possessing an 
ample fortune, at her own disposal, fame reported 
to have been smitten with his son's singular beauty 
and accomplishments. It was also said, he added, 
that the lady had prevailed on her father to sanction 
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fonng Osborne's addresses to her, and that the baro- 
net, who was a strong political partizan, calculating 
upon his pre-eminent talents, intended to bring him 
into parliament, in order to strengthen his party. 
He added that he himself was then starting for Lon- 
don, to pursue his son, and rescue him from an act 
which would stamp his name with utter baseness and 
dishoner. 

This communication, so terrible in its import to 
a family of such worth and virtue, was read to 
them by Mr. Sinclair, during one of those solitary 
rambles which Jane was in the habit of taking 
every day. 

*• Now, my children," said the white-haired fath- 
er, summoning all the fortitude of a Christian man 
to his aid, — " now must we show ourselves not ig- 
norant of those resources which the religion of 
Christ opens to all who are for His wise purposes 
grievously and heavily afflicted. Let us act as be- 
comes the dignity of our faith. We must suffer: 
let it be with patience, and a will resigned to that 
which laid the calamity upon us, — and principally 
upon the beloved mourner who is dear, dear — and 
oh I how justly is she dear to all our hearts I Be 
fi/m, my children— and neither speak, nor look, nor 
act as if these heavy tidings had reached us. This 
is not only our duty, but our wisest course undei 
circumstances so distressing as ours. Another 
letter from Mr. Osborne will decide all, and until 
then we must suffer in silent reliance upon the 
meixjy of God. It may, however, be a consolation 
to you all to know, that if this young man's heart 
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be detached from that of oar innocent and loving 
child, I would rather — the disposing will of God 
being still allowed— see her wrapped in the cere- 
ments of death than united to one, who with so little 
scruple can trample upon the sanctions of religion, 
or tamper with the happiness of a fellow-creature. 
Oh, may God of His mercy sustain our child, and 
bear her in His own right hand through this heavy 
woel" 

This afiecting admonition did not fall upon them 
in vain, — for until the receipt of Mr. Osborne's 
letter from London, not even Jane, with all her vi- 
gilance, was able to detect in their looks or manner 
any change or expression beyond what she 
had usually noticed. That letter at length arrived, 
and, as they had expected, filled up the measure of 
Osborne's dishonor and their affliction. The con- 
tents were brief but f earfuL Mr. Osborne stated 
that he arrived in London on the second day after 
his son's marriage, and found, to his unutterable 
distress, that he and his fashionable wife had de- 
parted for the continent on the very day the cert*- 
mony took place. 

" I could not," proceeded his father, "wrench my 
heart so suddenly out of the strong affection it felt 
for the hope of my past life, as to curse him; but, 
from this day forward I disown him as my son. 
You know not, my friend, what I feel, and what I 
suffer; for he who was the pride of my declining 
years has, by this act of unprincipled ambition, set 
his seal to the unhappiness of his father. I am told, 
indeed, that the lady is very beautiful — and ami 
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able as she is beautiful — and that their passion for 
each other amounts to idolatry; — but neither her 
beauty, nor her wealth, nor her goodness could 
justify my son in an act of such cruel and abandon- 
ed perfidy to a creature who seems to be more near- 
ly related to the angelic nature than the human." 

" You see, my children," observed Mr. Sinclair, 
" that the worst, as far as relates to Osborne, is be- 
fore us. I have nothing now to add to what I havp» 
already said on the receipt of the letter from Bath 
You know your duty, and with God's assistance 1 
trust you will act up to it. At present it might be 
fatal to our child were she to know what has 
happened; nor, indeed, are we qualified to break 
the matter to her, without the advice of some medi- 
cal man, eminent in cases similar to that which 
afliicts her." 

These observations were scarcely concluded when 
Jane entered the room, and as usual, cast a calm 
but searching glance around her. She saw that 
they had been in tears, and that they tried in vain 
to force their faces into a hurried composure, 
that seemed strangely at variance with what they 
felt. 

After a slight pause she sat down, and putting 
her hand to her temple, mused for some minutes. 
They observed that a sorrow more deep and settled 
than usual, was expressed on her countenance. Her 
eyes were filled, although tears did not come, and 
the muscles of her lips quivered excessively; yet 
she did not speak; and such was the solemnity of 
the moment to them, who knew all, that none 
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of them Gould find voice sufficiently firm to address 
heF. 

^ Papa,^' said she, at length, '^ this has been a day 
of busy thought with me. . I think I see, and I am 
sure I feel my own situation. The only danger is, 
that I may feel it too much. I fear I have felt it — 
(she put her hand to her forehead as she spoke) — I 
fear I have felt it too deeply already. Pauses— 
lapses, or perhaps want of memory for a certain 

space, occasioned by— by " she hesitated. 

<' Bear with me, papa, and mamma; bear with me; 
for this is a great effort; let me recollect myself, 

and do not question me or speak to me until I . 

It is, it is woeful to see me reduced to this; but no- 
thing is seriously wrong with me yet — ^nothing. 
Lei me see; yes, yes, papa, here it is. Let us not 
be reduced to the miserable necessity of watching 
each other, as we have been. Let me know the 
worst. You have nearly broken me down by sus- 
pense. Let me know the purport of the letter you 
received to-day." 

"To-day, love!" exclaimed her mother. 

** Yes, mamma, to-day. I made John show it me 
on his way from the post-office. The superscription 
was Mr. Osborne's hand. Let me, O let me," she 
ezclttimed, dropping down upon her knees, "as 
you value my happiness here and hereafter, let me 
at once know the worst — the very worst. Am I 
not the daughter of a pious minister of the Gospel, 
and do you think I shall or can forget the instruc- 
tions I received from his lips ? Treat me as a ra- 
tional being, if you wish me to remain rational 
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Bat O, as yoa love my happiness here, and my 
sonl's salvation, do not, papa, do not, mamma, do 
not, Maria, do not, Agnes, William, — do not one 
or all of you keep your unhappy sister hanging in 
the agony of suspense! It will kill me! — it will 
kill me 1" 

Suppressed sobs there were, which no firmness 
could restrain. But in a few moments those pre- 
cepts of the Christian pastor, which we have before 
mentioned, came forth among this sorrowing family, 
in the same elevated spirit which dictated them. 
When Jane had concluded this appeal to her father, 
there was a dead silence in the room, and every 
eye glanced from him to her, full of uncertainty as 
to what course of conduct he would pursue. 
He turned his eyes upwards for a few moments, 
and said: 

"Oan truth, my children, under any circnm* 
stances, be injurious to '* 

*^0h no, no, papa," exclaimed Jane; ^^1 Know — ^I 
feel the penalty paid for even the indirect violation 
of it." 

^'In the name of God, then," exclaimed the well« 
meaning man, '* we will rely upon the good sense 
and religious principle of our dear Jane, and tell 
her the whole truth." 

*' Henry, dear!" said Mrs. Sinclair in a tone of 
expostulation. 

"Oh papa," said Agnes, "remember your own 
^ords!" i 

"The truth, my papa, the truth!" said Jana 
"Yoa arc its accredited messenger/' 
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^^Jane," said be, ^*is your tmst strong in the 
support of the Almighty ?" 

" I have no other dependence, papa." 

"Then," said he, "this is the truth: Charles 
Osborne has been false to you. He has broken 
his vows;— he is married to another woman. And 
now, my child, may the God of truth, and peace, 
and mercy, sustain and console you!" 

"And He will, too, my papal— He will!" she ex- 
claimed, rising up; — " He will! He will! — I — I know 
— I think I know something. I violated truth, and 
now truth is my punishment. I violated it to my 
papa, and now my papa is the medium of that- 
punishment. Well, then, there's a Providence 
proved. But, in the mean time, mamma, what has 
become of my beauty ? It is gone — it is gone — 
and now for humility and repentance ->now for 
sack-cloth and ashes. I am now no longer beauti- 
ful! — so ofl^ off go the trappings of vanity!" 

She put her hands up to her bosom, and began to 
tear down her dress with a violence -so powerful, 
that it took William and Maria's strength to pre- 
vent her. She became furious. "Let me go," she 
exclaimed, "let me go; I am bound to a curse; but 
Charles, Charles — don't you see he will be poisoned; 
he will kiss her lips and be poisoned; poisoned lips 
for Charles, and I too see it !— and mine here with 
balm upon them, and peace and love ! My boy's 
lost, and I am lost, and the world has destroyed us." 

She wrought with incredible strength, and at- 
tempted still, while speaking, to tear her garments 
off; but finding herself overpowered, she at length 
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iat down and passed from this state of violence b^ 
a mood so helplessly calm, that the family, now in 
an outcry of grief , with the exception of her father 
who appeared cool, felt their very hearts shiver at 
the vacant serenity of her countenance. 

{ler mother went over, and, seizing her husband 

firmly by the arms, pulled him towards her, and 

with an ashy face and parcbed lips, exclaimed 

* There, Charles— all is now over — our child is an 

idiot I " 

^^Oh do not blame me," said the broken- 
hearted father; ''I did it for the best. Had I 
thought — had I thought — ^but I will speak to her, 
for I think my voice will reach her heart — ^you 
know bow she loved me." 

"Jane," said he, approaching her, "Jane, my 
dearest life, will you not speak to your papa ? " 

She became uneasy again, and, much to theif 
relief, broke silence. 

" I am not," said she, calmly; "it is gone; I tooi 
once though — ^indeed, indeed I was; and it.wadi 
said so; I ^as called theFa^fnof — ofr-^butit seems 
beauty passes like the flower of the field." 

" D irUng, speak to me, to your papa." 

" I believe I am old now; an old wonxan, I sup- 
pose. My hair is grey, and I am wrinkled; that's 
the reason why they scorn jne; well I was Qnc« 
both young and beautiful; but that is pa^t. 
Charles," said she, catching her father's hand and 
looking into it, "yow are old, too, I believe. Why 
— why -^ why, how is this? Tour hair is long and 

white. Oh, what a cbange since I knew you last 

8 
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White hair! long, white, venerable, hair — that'i 
old age — 

" Pity old age within whose Bilycr haln 
Honor and reference evermore do lie.*' 

"Thank God, dear Henry," said her mother, 
" she is not at all events an idiot. Children," said 
she, " I tnist you will remember your father's ad- 
vice, and bear this — this ." But here the heart 

and strength of the mother herself were overcome, 
and she was sinking down when her son caught her 
ere she fell, and carried her out in his arms, accom- 
panied by Maria and Agnes. 

It would be difficult for any pen to paint the 
distraction of her father, thus placed in a state 
of divided apprehension between his daughter and 
his wife. 

"Oh, my child, my. child," he exclaimed, 
" perhaps in the midst of this misery, your mother 
may be dying I May the God of all consolation 
support you and her I What, oh, what will be- 
come of us 1 " 

"Well, well," his daughter w^nt on; "life's a 
fearful thing that can work such changes; but why 
may we not as well pass at once from youth to old 
age as from happiness to misery ? Here we are 
both old; ay, and if we are grey it is less with age 
than affliction — ^that's one comfort — I am young 
enough to be beautiful yet; but age, when it comes 
prematurely on the youthful, as it often does — 
thanks to treachery and disappointment, ay, and 
thanks to a thousand causes which we all know 
but don't wish to think of ; age, I say, when it 
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comes prematurely on the youthful, is just like a 
new and unfinished house that is suilered to fall 
into ruin— rdesolation, naked, and fresh, and glaring 
— ^without the reverence and grandeur of antiquity. 
Yes — yes— yes; but there is another cause; and 
that must be whispered only to the uttermost 
depths of silence — of silence; for silence is the 
voice of God. That word — that word I Oh, how 
I shudder to think of it I And who will pity me 
when I acknowledge it — there is one — one only — 
who will mourn for my despair and the fate, fore- 
ordained and predestined, of one whom he loved — 
that is my papa— my papa only— my papa only; for 
he knows that I am a cast-a-way — a cast-a-way ! " 
These words were uttered with an energy of 
manner and a fluency of utterance which medical 
men know to be strongly characteristic of insanity, 
unless indeed where the malady is silent and moping. 
The afflicted old man now discovered that his 
daughter's mind had, in addition to her disappoint- 
ment, sunk imder the frightful and merciless dogma 
which we trust will soon cease to darken and distort 
the benificent character of God. Indeed it might 
have bi3en evident to him before that in looking 
upon herself as a cast-a-way, Jane's sensitive spirit 
was gradually lapsing into the gloomy horrors of 
predestination. But this blindness of the father to 
6uch a tendency was very natural in a man to whose 
eye familiarity with the doctrine had removed its 
deformity. The old man looked upon her counte- 
nance with an expression of mute affliction almost 
verging on despair; for a moment he forgot the 
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ntuatiou of his wife and everything but the conae* 
qnences of a discovery so f nil of terror and dismay. 

"Alas, my unhappy child," he exclaimed, "and 
is this, too, to be added to your misery and ours ? 
Now, indeed, is the cup of our affliction full even 
to overflowing. O God I who art good and full of 
mercy," he added, dropping on his knees under the 
bitter impulse of the moment, " and who wiliest not 
the death of a sinner, oh lay not upon her or us a 
weight of sorrow greater than we can bear. ' We do 
not, O Lord I for we dare not, desire Thee to stay 
Thy hand ; but oh, chastise us in mercy, especially her 
— ^her — our hearts' dearest — she was ever the child 
of our loves; but now she is also the unhappy child 
of all our sorrows; the broken idol of affections 
which we cannot change. Enable us, O God, to 
acquiesce under this mysterions mxmifestation of 
Thy will, and to receive from Thy hand with 
patience and resignation whatsoever of affliction it 
pleaseth Thee to lay upon us. And touching 
this stricken one — ^if it were Thy blessed will to 
— ^to — but no — oh no — ^not out will, oh Lord, 
but Thine be done I " 

It was indeed a beautiful thing to see the sorrow- 
bound father bowing down his grey looks with. hu- 
mility before the footstool of his God, and forbear- 
ing even to murmur under a dispensation so fearfully 
calamitous to him and his. Religion, however, at 
which the fool and knave may sneer in the moments 
of convivial riot, is after all the only stay on which 
the human heart can rest in those severe trials of 
life which almost every one sooner or later is des- 
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tined to undergo. The sceptic may indeed triumph 
in the pride of his intellect or in the hour of his 
passion; but no matter on what arguments his hol- 
low creed is based, let bnt the footstep of disease 
or death approach, and he himself is the first to 
abandon it and take refuge in those truths which 
he had hitherto laughed at or maligned. 

When Mr. Sinclair arose, his countenance, through 
all the traces of sorrow which were upon it, beamed 
with a light which no principle, merely human, 
could communicate to it. A dim but gentle and 
holy radiance sufihsed his whole face, and his heart, 
for a moment, received the assurance it wanted so 
much. He experienced a feeling for which language 
has no terms, or at least none adequate to express 
its character. It was '^ that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding." 

In a few minutes after he had concluded his short 
but earnest prayer, Agnes returned to let him know 
that her mamma was better and would presently 
come in to sit with Jane, whom she could not per- 
mit, she said, to remain out of her sight. Jane 
had been silent for some time, but the extreme 
brilliancy of her eyes and the energy of her excite- 
ment were too obvious to permit any expectation 
of immediate improvement. 

When her mother and Maria returned, accompa- 
nied also by William, she took no notice whatso- 
ever of them, nor indeed did she appear to have an 
eye for anything external to her own deep but unset- 
tied misery. Time after time they spoke to her as 
before, each earnestly hoping that some favorite ex- 
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pressior. or familiar tone of voice might impinge, 
however slightly, upon her reason, or touch some 
chord of her affections. These tender devices of 
their love, however, all failed; no corresponding emo- 
tion was awakened, and they resolved, without loss 
of time, to see what course of treatment medical ad- 
vice would recommend them to pursue on her behalf. 
Accordingly William proceeded with a heavy heart 
to call in the aid of a gentleman who can bear full 
testimony to the accuracy of our narrative — we al- 
lude to that able and eminent practitioner. Doctor 
M'Cormick of Belfast, whose powers of philosophi- 
cal analysis and patient investigation are surpassed 
only by the success of the masterly skill with which 
he applies them. The moment he left the room for 
this purpose, Jane spoke. 

" It will be hard," she said, " and I need not con- 
ceal it, for my very thought has a voice at the foot- 
stool of the Almighty ; the intelligences of other 
worlds know it; all the invisible spirits of the uni- 
verse know it; those that are evil rejoice, and the 
good would murmur if the fulness of their own hap- 
piness permitted them. No —no — I need not con- 
ceal it— hearken, therefore — ^hearken;" and she 
lowered her voice to a whisper — "the Fawn of Spring- 
vale — Jane Sinclair — is predestined to eternal 
misery. She is a cast-a.-way. I may therefore 
speak and raise my voice to warn; who shall dare," 
she added, "who shall dare ever to depart from the 
truth ! Those — those only who have been fore- 
doomed — xike me. Oh misery, misery, is there no 
hope ? nothing but despair for one so young, and as 
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(hey said so gentle, and so beautiful. Alas! alas! 
Death to me now is no consoler! " 

She clasped her beautiful hands together as she 
spoke, and looked with a countenance so full of un- 
utterable woe that no heart could avoid participa- 
ting in her misery. 

''Jane, oh darling of all our hearts," said her 
weeping mother, '' will you not come over and sit 
beside your mamma — your mamma, my treasure, 
who feels that she cannot long live to witness what 
you suffer." 

" The Fawn of Spring vale," she proceeded, " the 
gentle Fawn of Springvale, for it was on the ac- 
count of my gentleness I was so called, is stricken 
— ^the arrow is here— in her poor broken heart; and 
what did she do ? what did the gentle creature do 
to suffer or to deserve all this misery ? " 

" True, my sister — ^too true, too true," said Maria, 
bursting into an agony of bitter sorrow; ''what 
strange mystery is in the gentle one^s affliction? 
Surely, if there was ever a spotless or a sinless crea- 
ture on earth, she was and is that creature." 

" Beware of murmuring, Maria," said her father; 
*'the purpose, though at present concealed, may yet 
become sufficiently apparent for us to recognize in 
it the benignant dispensation of a merciful God. 
Our duty, my dear child, is now to bear, and be re- 
signed. The issues of this sad calamity are with 
the Almighty, and with Him let us patiently leave 
them." 

" Had I never disclosed my love," proceeded Jane, 
"I might have stolen quietly away from them all 
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And Itdd my cheek on that hardest pfflow which 
giveth the soundest sleep; but would not conceal- 
ment," she added, starting; "would not that too 
have been dissimulation? Oh God help me! — 
it is, it is clear that in any event I was fore- 
doomed! " 

Agnes, who had watched her sister with an inter- 
est too profound to suffer even the grief necessary 
on such an occasion to take place, now went over, 
aind taking her hand in one of her's, placed the 
fingers of the other upon her sister's cheek, thus at- 
tempting to lix Jane'ff eyes upon her own counte- 
nance — 

"Do you not know who it is,'* said she, "that is 
now speaking to you ?— Look upon me, and tell me 
do you forget me so soon ? " 

" Who can tell yet," she proceeded, "who can tell 
yet — time may retrieve all, and he may return : but 
the yew tree — I fear — ^I fear — why, it is an emblem 
of death; and perhaps death may unite us — yes. 
and I say he will — ^he will — ^he will. Does he no\ 
feel pity ? Oh yes, in a thousand, thousand cases 
he is the friend of the miserable. Death the Con- 
soler! Oh from how many an aching brow does h« 
take away the pain for ever ? How many sorrows 
does he soothe into rest that is never broken! — from 
how many hearts like mine, does he pluck the ar- 
rows that fester in them, and bids them feel pain no 
more! In his house, that house appointed for all 
living — ^what calmness and peace is there ? How 
sweet and tranquil is the bed which he smoothes 
down for the unhappy; there the wicked cease from 
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Htmbling, and the weary are at rest. Then giv€ 
me Death the Consoler ? — Death the Consolerl " 

A sense of relief and wild exultation beamed from 
her* countenance, on uttering the last words, and 
she rose up and walked about the room wringing 
her hands, yet smiling at the idea of being relieved 
by Death the Consoler! It is not indeed unusual 
to witness in deranged persons, an unconscious im- 
pression of pain and misery, accompanied at the 
same time by a vague sense of unreal happiness — 
that is, a happiness which, whilst it balances the 
latent conviction of their misery, does not, however, 
ultimately remove it. This probably constitutes 
that pleasure in madness, which, it is said, none but 
mad persons know. 

At length she stood, and, for a long time seemed 
musing upon various and apparently contrasted 
topics, for she sometimes smiled like a girl at play, 
and sometimes relapsed into darkness of mood and 
pain, and incoherency. But after passing through 
^ese rapid changes for many minutes, she suddenly 
exclaimed in a low but earnest voice, " where is 

"Where is who, love ?" said her mother. 

" Where is he ? — ^why does he not come ? — some- 
thing more than usual must prevent him, or he 
would not stay away so long from ' his own Jane 
Sinclair.' But I forgot; bless me, how feeble my 
memory is growing! Why this is the hour of our 
appointment, and I will be late unless I hurry — for 
who could give so g^:itle and affectionate a being 
as Charles pain?" 
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She immediately pat on her bonnet, and wai 
about to go abroad, when her father, gently laying 
his hand upon her arm, said, in a kind but admoni- 
tory voice, in which was blended a slightly percepti- 
ble degree of parental authority — 
^ " My daughter, surely you will not go out — you 
are unwell." 

She started slightly, paused, and looked as if try- 
ing to remember something that she had forgotten. 
The struggle, however, was vain — her recollection 
proved too weak for the task it had undertaken. 
After a moment's effort, she smiled sweetly in her 
father's face, and said — 

" You would not have me break my appointment, 
nor give poor Charles pain, and his health, more- 
over, so delicate. You know he would die rather 
than give me a moment's anxiety. Die! — see that 
again — I know not what puts death into my head 
80 often." 

" Henry," said her mother, " it is probably better 
to let her have her own way for the present — at 
least until Dr. M'Cormick arrives. You and Vgnes 
can accompany her, perhaps she may be the better 
for it." 

" I cannot refuse her," said the old man; " at all 
events, I agree with you; there can, I think, be no 
possible harm in allowing her to go. Come, Agnes, 
we must, alas! take care of her." 

She then went out, they walking a few paces be- 
hind her, and proceeded down the valley which we 
have already described in the opening of this story, 
until she came to the spot at the river, where she firs* 
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met Osborne. Here she inyolantarily stood a mo- 
ment, and patting her hand to her right shoulder, 
seemed to miss some object, that was obviously re- 
stored to her recollection by an association con- 
nected with the place. She shook her head, and 
sighed several times, and then exclaimed — 

" Ungrateful bird, does it neglect me too ? " 

Her father pressed Agnes's arm with a sensation 
of joy, but spoke not Jest his voice might disturb 
her, or break the apparent continuity of her reviv- 
ing memory. She seemed to think, however, that 
she delayed here too long, for without taking fur- 
ther notice of any thing she hurried on to the spot 
where the first disclosure of their loves had taken 
place. On reaching it she looked anxiously and 
earnestly around the copse or dell in which the yew 
tree, with its turf seat stood. 

" How is this ? — how is this ?" — she murmured to 
herself, "he is not here I" 

Both her father and Agnes observed that during 
the whole course of the unhappy but faithful girl's 
love, they never had witnessed such a concentrated 
expression of utter woe and sorrow as now impress- 
ed themselves upon her features. 

" He has not come," said she; " but I can wait — 
I can wait —it will teach my heart to be patient." 

She then clasped her hands, and sitting down 
under the shade of the yew tree, mused and mur- 
mured to herself alternately, but in such ai^ evident 
spirit of desolation and despair, as made her father 
fear that her heart would literally break down 
under the heavy burtl^en of berinisery. When she 
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had sat here nearly an hour, he approached her 
and gently taking her hand, whjch felt as cold as 
marble, said — 

"Will you not come home, darling? Your 
mamma is anxious you snould return to her. 
Come," and he attempted gently to draw her with 
him. 

"I can wait, I can wait," she replied, "if he 
should come and find me gone, he would break his 
heart — I can wait." 

** Oh do not droop my sweet sister; do not droop 
so much; all will yet be well," said Agnes, 
weeping. 

" I care for none but him— to me there is only 
one being in life — all else is a blank; but he will 
not come, and is it not too much to try the patience 
of a heart so fond and faithful." 

" It is not likely he will come to-day," replied 
Agnes; "something has prevented him; but to- 
morrow — " 

"I will seek him elsewhere," said Jane, rising 
suddenly; "but is it not singular, and indeed to 
what strange passes things may come ? A young 
lady seeking her lover! — not over-modest certainly 
— nay, positively indelicate — fie upon me! Why 
should I thus expose myself ? It is unworthy of 
my father's daughter, and Jane Sinclair will not 
do it." 

She then walked a few paces homewards, but 
again stopped arid earnestly looked in every direc- 
tion, as if expecting to see the object of her love. 
L'^ug indeed did she linger about a spot So dear to 
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bcr; and often did dhe sit down again and rise to 
go-sometimes wringing her hands in the muteness 
of sorrow, and sometimes exhibiting a sense of her 
neglect in terms of pettish and indirect censure 
against Osborne for his delay. It was in one of 
those capiicious moments that she bent her steps 
homewards; and as she had again to pass that part 
of the river where the accident occurred to the 
dove, Agnes and her father observed that she in- 
stinctively put her hand to her shoulder, and ap- 
peared as if disappointed. On this occasion, how- 
ever, she made no observation whatever, but, much 
to their satisfaction, mechanically proceeded to- 
wards Springvale House, which she reached with- 
out uttering another word. 

Until a short time before the arrival of Dr. M'- 
Cormick, this silence remained unbroken. She sat 
nearly in the same attitude, evidently pondering on 
something that excited great pain, as was observa- 
ble by her frequent startings, and a disposition to 
look wildly about her, as if with an intention of 
suddenly speaking. These, however, passed quick- 
ly away, and she generally relapsed into her wild 
and unsettled reveries. 

When the doctor arrived, he sat with her in si 
lence for a considerable time — listening to her in 
coherencies from an anxiety to ascertain, as far as 
possible, by what she might utter, whether her in- 
sanity was likely to be transient of otherwise. The 
cause of it he had already heard from report gene- 
rally, and a more exact and circumstantial account 
on tliat day from her brother William. 
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" It is difficult," he at length said, " to form any- 
thing like an exact opinion upon the first attack of 
insanity, arising from a disappointment of the 
heart. Much depends upon the firmness of the ge- 
neral character, and the natural force of their com- 
mon sense. If I were to judge, not only by what I 
have heard from this most beautiful and interesting 
creature, as well as from the history of her heart, 
which her brother gave me so fully, I would say 
that I think this attack will not be a long one. I 
am of opinion that her mind is in a state of transi- 
tion not from reason but to it; and that this tran- 
sition will not be complete without much physical 
sufiering. The state of her pulse assures me of 
this, as does the coldness of her hands. I should 
not be surprised if, in the course of this very night 
she were attacked with strong fits. These, if they 
take place, will either restore her to reason or con- 
firm her insanity. Poor girl," said the amiable 
man, looking on her whilst his eyes filled with tears, 
" he must have been a heartless wretch to abandon 
such a creature. My dear Jane," he added, addres- 
sing her, for he had been, and still is, familiar with 
the family; " I am sorry to find that you are so un- 
well, but you will soon be better. Do you not 
know me." 

" It was sworn," said the unhappy mourner; " it 
was sworn, and I felt this here — here" — and she 
placed her hand upon her heart; "I felt this little 
tenant of my poor bosom sink — sink, and my blood 
going from my cheeks when the words were utter- 
ed. More beautiful! more beautiful! why, and 
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wLat is love if it is borne away merely by beauty ? 
I loved him not for his beauty alone —I loved him 
because he — he — because he loved me — but at first 
I did love him for his beauty; well, he has found 
another more beautiful; and his ovm Jane Sinclair, 
his Fawn of Springvale, as he used to call me, is 
forgotten. But mark me — let none dare to blame 
him — he only fulfilled his destined part — the thing 
was foredoomed, and I knew that by my suppres- 
sion of the truth to my papa, the seal of reproba- 
tion was set to my soul. Then — then it was that I 
felt myself a cast-away I And indeed," she added, 
rising up and laying the forefinger of her right 
hand on the palm of her left, " I would at any time 
sacrifice myself for his happiness; I would; yet 
alas," she added, sitting down and hanging her head 
in sorrow; "why — ^whyis it that Zam so miserable, 
when he is happy? Why is that. Miss Jane Sinclair 
— ^why is that ? " She then sighed deeply, and ad- 
ded in a tone of pathos almost irresistible — " Oh 
that I had the wings of a dove, that I might flee 
away and be at rest." 

She had scarcely spoken, when, by a beautiful 
and affecting coincidence, Ariel entered the room, 
and immediately flew into her bosom. She put her 
hand up and patted it for some time rather uncon- 
sciously than otherwise. 

"Ah, you foolish bird," she at length said' 
"have you no better place of refuge; no calmei 
spot to repose upon, than a troubled and a broken 
heart?" 

This incident of the dove, together with the 
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moumfnl tmth of this melancholy observation, fill- 
ed every eye with tears, except those of her father, 
who now exhibited a spirit of calm obedience to 
what he considered an affliction that called upon 
him to act as one whose faith was not the theory of 
a historic Christian. 

" But how," added Jane, " can I be unhappy with 
the Paraclete in my bosom? The Paraclete — oh 
that I were not reprobate and foredoomed — then 
indeed, he might be there — all, all by one suppres- 
sion of truth — ^but surely my papa pities his poor 
girl for that. There is, I know, one that loves me, 
and one that pities me. My papa knows that I am 
foredoomed, and cannot but pity me; but where is 
hSy and why does he delay so long. Hushl I will 
sing— 

Ihe dawning of morn, the daylight* 8 sinking, 

The night^s long hours still find me thinking 

Of thee, thee — only thee ! 

She poured a spirit into these words so full of the 
wild sorrow of insanity, as to produce an effect that 
was thrilling and fearful upon those who were 
forced to listen to her. Nay, her voice seemed, in 
some degree, to awaken her own emotions, or to re- 
vive her memory to a confused perception of her 
situation. And in mercy it would appear that 
Providence unveiled only half her memory to 
reason; for from the effect which even that passing 
glimpse had upon her, is it not wrong to infer that 
had she seen it in its full extent, she would have 
immediately sunk under it. 

After singing the words of Moore with all the 
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tinregnlated pathos of a maniac, she wrung her 
hands, and was for a considerable time silent. Dur 
ing this interval she sighed deeply, and after a 
pause of half an hour arose suddenly, and seizing 
her father by the breast of the coat, brought him 
over, and placed him on the sofa beside her. She 
then looked earnestly into his face, and was about 
to speak, but her thoughts were too weak for the 
task, and after putting her hand to her forehead, 
as if to assist her recollection, she let it fall pas- 
sively beside her, and hung her head in a mood, 
partaking at once of childish pique and deep 
dejection. 

The doctor, who watched her closely, observed, 
that in his opinion the consequences of the unhappy 
intelligence that day communicated to her, had not 
yet fully developed themselves. " The storm has 
not yet burst," he added, " but it is quite evident 
that the elements for it are fast gathering. She 
will certainly have a glimpse of reason before tho 
paroxysms appear, because, in point of fact, that its 
what will induce them." 

"How soon, doctor," asked her mother, " do 
you think she will have to encounter this fresh and 
woeful trial ? " 

"I should be disposed to think within the 
lapse of twenty-four hours; certainly within 
forty-eight." 

The amiable doctor's opinion, however, was much 
more quickly verified than he imagined; for Jane, 
whose heart yearned towards her father with tho 
beautiful instinct of an affection which scarcely in 
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sanity itself could overcome, once more looked 
earnestly into his face, with an eye in which mean- 
ing and madness seemed to straggle for the mastery. 
She gazed at him for a long time, put her hands upon 
his white hair, into which she gently twined her 
long white fingers; once or twice she smiled, and 
said something in a voice too low to be heard: but 
all at once she gave a convulsive start, clasped her 
hands wofully, and throwing herself on his bosom, 
exclaimed: 

" Oh papa, papa— your child is lost: pray for me 
— pray for me." 

Her sobs became too thick and violent for further 
utterance; she panted and wrought strongly, until 
until at length she lay with locked teeth and 
clenched hands struggling in a fit which eventually, 
by leaving her, terminated in a state of lethargic 
insensibility. 

For upwards of three days she suffered more than 
any person unacquainted with her delicacy of con- 
stitution could deem her capable of enduring. And, 
indeed, were it not that the aid rendered by Dr. 
McCormick was so prompt and so skillful, it is possi- 
ble that the sorrows of the faithful Jane Sinclair 
might have here closed. On the fourth day, how- 
ever, she experienced a change; but, alas, such a 
change as left the loving and beloved group who had 
hung over her couch with anxious hopes of her 
restoration to reason, now utterly hopeless and 
miserable. She arose from her paroxysms a beauti- 
ful, happy, and smiling maniac, from whose soul in 
mercy had been removed that susceptibility <:1 
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mental pain, which constitutes the burthen and 
bitterness of ordinary calamity. 

The first person who discovered this was her 
mother, who, on thfe fourth morning of her illness 
had stolen to her bedside to see how her beloved 
one felt. Agnes, who would permit no other per- 
son to nurse her darling sister, lay asleep with her 
head reclining on the foot of the bed, having been 
overcome by her grief and the fatigue of incessant 
watching. As her mother stooped down to look 
into the sufferer's face, her heart bounded with de- 
light on seeing Jane's eyes smiling upon her with 
all the symptoms of recognition. 

•' Jane, my heart's dearest," she said, in a sooth- 
ing, low inquiry, " don't you know me ? " 

"Yes, very well," she replied; "you are my 
mamma, and this is Agnes sleeping on the foot of 
the bed. Why does she sleep there ? " 

The happy mother scarcely heard her child's 
question, for ere the words were well uttered 
she laid her head down upon the mourner's bosom, 
in a burst of melancholy joy, and wept so loudly 
that her voice awakened Agnes, who, starting up, 
exclaimed: 

" Oh, mother, mother— what is this? Is— is oui 
darling gone at last ! Jane gone: " she said, " No, 
no— she must not— she would not leave her Agnes, 
Oh mother— mother, is it so ? " 

"No, no, Agnes love; no — but may the mercy 
of God be exalted for ever, Jane knows her 
mainma this morning, and she knows you too, 
Agnes." 
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That ever faithful sister no sooner heard the 
words, than a smile of indescribable happiness over- 
spread her face, which, however, became instantly 
pale, and the next moment she sunk down, and in a 
long swoon forgot both the love and sorrow of her 
favorite sister. In little more than a minute the 
family were assembled in the sick-room, and heard 
from Mrs. Sinclair's lips the history, as she thought, 
of their beloved one's recovery. Agnes was soon 
restored, and indeed it would be impossible to wit- 
ness a scene of such unexpected delight, as that 
presented by the rejoicing group which surrounded 
the bed of the happy — alas, too happy, Jane 
Sinclair. 

" Is it possible, my dear," said her father, " that 
our darling is restored to her sense and recol- 
lection ? " 

" Try her, Henry," said the proud mother. 

" Jane, my love, do you not know me ? " he 
asked. 

"To be sure, papa; to be sure," she replied 
smiling. 

" And you know all of us, my heart's treasure ? " 

"Help me up a little," she replied; "now I 
will show you: you are my papa — there is my 
mamma— that is William — and Maria there will 
kiss me." 

Maria, from whose eyes gushed tears of delight, 
flew to the sweet girl's bosom. 

" But," added Jane, "there is another — another 
that must come to my bosom and stay there — 
Agnes ! " 
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**I am here, my own darling,*' replied Agnes, 
stooping and folding her arms about the beautiful 
creature's snow-white neck, whilst she kissed her 
lips with a fervor of affection equal to the delight 
experienced at her supposed recovery. 

" There now, Agnes, you are to sleep with me to- 
night: but I want my papa. Papa, I want you." 

Her father stood forward, his mild eyes beaming 
with an expression of delight and happiness. 

" I am here, my sweet child." 

^^ You ought to be a proud man, papa; a proud 
man: although I say it, that ought not to say it, 
you are father to the most beautiful girl in Europe. 
Charles 0«bome has traveled Europe, and can find 
none at all so beautiful as the Fawn of Springvale, 
and so he is coming home one of these days to 
marry me, because, you know, because he could find 
none else so beautiful. If he had — if he had — 
you know — J^ you may be assured, would not be 
the girl of his choice. Yet I would marry him still, 
if it were not for one thing; and that is — that I am 
foredoomed; a reprobate and a cast-a-way; predes- 
tined — predestined— and so I would not wish to 
drag him to hell along with me; I shall therefore 
act the heroic part, and refuse him. Still it is 
aomething— oh it is much — and I am proud of it, 
not only on my own account, but on his, lo be the 
most beautiful girl in Europe ! I am proud of it, 
because he would not marry if I were not." 

Oh unhappy, but affectionate mourners, what — 
what was all you had yet suffered, when contrasted 
with the sudden and unexpected misery of this bit» 
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ter moment. Your hearts had gathered in joy and 
happiness around the bed of that sweet girl, the 
gleams of whose insanity you had mistaken for the 
light of reason; and now has hope disappeared, 
and the darkness of utter despair fallen upon you 
all for ever. 

" I wish to rise," she proceeded, "and to join the 
morning prayer ; until then I shall only dress in 
my wrapper: after that I shall dress as becomes 
me. I know I have nothing to hope either in this 
world or the next, consequently pride in me is not 
a sin: the measure of my misery has been filled up; 
and the only interval of happiness left me, is that 
between this and death. Dress me, Agnes." 

The pause arising from the revulsion of feeling, 
occasioned by the discovery of her settled insanity, 
was indeed an exemplification of that grief which 
lies too deep for tears. None of them could weep, 
but they looked upon her and each other, with a 
silent agony, which far transcended the power of 
clamorous sorrow. 

" Children," said her father, whose fortitude, con- 
sidering the nature of this his great affliction, was 
worthy of better days; "let us neither look upon 
our beloved one, nor upon each other. There," said 
he, pointing upwards, " let us look there. You all 
know how I loved— how I love her. You all know 
how she loved me; but I cast — or I strive to cast 
the burthen of my affliction upon Him who has 
borne all for our salvation, and you see I am tear- 
less. Dress the dear child, Agnes, and as she de- 
sires it, let her join us at prayer, and may the Lord 
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Hrho has afflicted us, hearken to our snp])lica- 
tions!" 

Tenderly and with trembling hands did Agnes 
dress the beloved girl, and when the fair creature, 
supported by her two sisters, entered the parlor, 
never was a more divine picture of beauty seen to 
shine out of that cloud, with which the mysterious 
hand of God had enveloped her. 

At prayer she knelt as meekly, and with as much 
apparent devotion as she had ever done in the days 
of her most rational and earnest piety. But it was 
woful to see the blighted girl go through all the 
forms of worship, when it was known that the very 
habit which actuated her resulted from those virtues, 
which even insanity could not altogether repress. 

When they had arisen from their knees, she again 
addressed Agnes in a tone of cheerful sweetness, 
such as she had exhibited in her happier days. 

'Agnes, now for our task; and indeed you must 
perform it with care. Remember that you are 
about to dress the most beautiful girl in Europe. 
What a fair cast-a-away am I, Agnes ? " 

"I hope not a cast-a-way, Jane; but I shall dress 
you with care and tenderness, notwithstanding." 

"Every day I must dress in my best, because 
when Charles returns, you know it will be necessary 
'hat I should justify his choice, by appearing as 
beautiful as possible." 

" Give the innocent her own way," said her fath- 
er; "give her, in all that may gratify the child, 
her own way, where it is not directly wrong to do 
so." 
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Agnes and she then went np to her room, that 
Bhe might indulge in that harmless happiness, which 
the fiction of hope had, under the mercy of God, 
ejctracted from the reality of despair. 

When the ceremony of the toilette was over, she 
and her sister returned to the parlor, and they could 
notice a slight tinge of color added to her pale 
cheek, by the proud consciousness of her beauty. 
The exertion, however, she had undergone, consider- 
ing her extremely weak and exhausted state of health 
was more than she could bear long. But a few 
minutes had elapsed after her reappearance in the 
parlor, when she said — 

^^ Mamma, I am unwell; I want to be undressed, 
and to go to bed; I am very faint; help me to bed, 
mamma — and if you come and stay with me, I shall 
tell you every thing about my prospects in life — 
yes, and in death, too; because I have prospects in 
death — but ah," she added, shuddering, " they are 
dark — dark!" 

Seldom, indeed, was a family tried like this 
family; and never was the endurance of domestic 
love, and its triumph over the chilling habit of af- 
fliction, more signally manifested than in the undy- 
ing tenderness of their hearts and hands, in all that 
was necessary to her comfort, or demanded by the 
childish caprices of her malady. 

On going up stairs, she kissed them all as usual, 
but they then discovered, for the first time, in all 
its bitterness, what a d<ark and melancholy enjoy- 
ment it is to kiss the lips of a maniac, who haslove<d 
us, and whom we still must love. 
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** Jane,'^ said 'William, straggling to be firm, ^' kiss 
me, too, before you go." 

^^ Come to me, William," said she, ^' for I am not 
able to go to you. Oh, my brother, if I did not 
love you, I would be very wicked." 

The affectionate young man kissed her, and, as he 
did, the big tears rolled down his cheeks. He wept 
aloud. 

" I never, never gave her up till now," he ex- 
claimed; ^^but" — and his face darkened into deep 
indignation as ht spoke, " we shall see about it yet, 
Jane dear. I bhaU allow a month or two — she may 

recover; but if I buffer this to go unav ^" he 

paused; "I meant nothing," he added, ^'except that 
I will not despair of her yet." 

About ten days restored her to something like 
health, but it was obvious that her constitution had 
sustained a shock which it could not long survive. 
Of this Dr. M'Cormick assured them. 

** In so delicate a subject as she is," he added, 
*' we usually find that when reason goes, the physi- 
cal powers soon follow it. But if my opinion be 
correct, I think you will have the consolation of 
seeing her mind clear before she dies. There comes 
often in such cases what the common people pro- 
perly, and indeed beautifully, term a light before 
death, and I think she will have it. As you are 
unanimous against putting her into a private asylum, 
you must only watch the sweet girl quietly, and 
without any appearance of vigilance, allowing her 
in all that is harmless and indifierent to have her 
own way. Religious feeling you perceive consti- . 

9 
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hit68 a strong feattire in Her case, tbe rest ik ol>vi< 
ously the result of the faithless conduct of Osborne. 
Poor girl, here she comes appalrently quite hatppy.*' 

Jane entered as he spoke, after having been 
dressed as usual for the day, in her best apparel. 
She glanced for a moment at the glass, and re- 
adjusted her hair which had, she thought, got a 
little out of order; after which she said, smiling, 

"Why should I fear comparisons? He may 
come sis soon as he pleased. I am ready to receive 
htm, but do ybu know I tnink that my papa and 
mamm^ are not so fond of me as they ought to be. 
Is it not a honor to have for their daughter a girl 
whose beauty is unsurpassed in Europe ? I am not 
proud of it for my own sake but for his." 

**Jarie, do yon know this gentleman, dear?** said 
her mother. 

" Oh yes; that is Dr. M'Gormick.*' 

« I am glad to see that your health is so much im- 
proved, my disar," said the doctor. 

**0h yes;** she replied, "I am ijuite well— that is 
sb far as this world is concerned; but for all sohap- 
pjr as I look^ you would never guess that I am re- 
probate. Now could you tell me, doctor, why it is 
that I look so happy knotring as I do that I ain fore- 
doomed to misery f " 

^* ISFo ;'* he replied, " fciit you will tell us yourself.'* 

" Why it is because I do know it. Knowing the 
worst is often a great consolation, I assure you. I, 
at least, have felt it so." 

** Oh what a noble mind is lost in that street girl!" 
exdaimed the worthy physician. 
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*^BTit it seems, mamma,'' she proceeded, "there 
is a report gone abroad that I am mad. I met yes- 
terday — was it not yesterday, Agnes? — ^I met a 
young woman down on the riverside, and she asked 
me if it were true that I was crazed with love, nnd 
how do you think I replied, mamma ? 1 said to her, 
*if you Would avoid misery— misery, mark — ^never 
violate truth even indirectly.* I said that solemnly, 
and would have said more but that Agnes rebuked 
her for speaking, and then wept. Did you not weep, 
Agnes ? " 

"Oh no wonder I should," replied her sister, 
deeply moved; " the interview she alludes to, doctor, 
was one that occurred the day before yesterday be- 
tween her and another poor girl in the neighborhood 
who is also unsettled, owing to a desertion of a still 
baser kind. It was becoming too affecting to listen 
to, and I chid the poor thing off." 

" Yes, indeed, she chid her off,and the poor thing as 
she told me, about to be a bride to-morrow. She said 
she was in quest of William that they might be mar- 
ried, and asked me if I had seen him. If you do, she 
added, tell him that Fanny is waiting for him, and 
that as everything is ready she expects he'll come 
and marry her to-niorrow as he promised. Now, 
mamma, Agnes said that although she chid her, she 
wept for her, but why should you weep, Agnes, for 
a girl who is about to become a bride to-morrow? 
Surely you did not weep because she was going to 
bemadekappy? Did you?" 

"All who are goilig to become brides are not 
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about to experience happiness, my dear," replied 
her sister. 

"Oh, I should think so certainly, Agnes," re- 
plied Jane; "Fie, fie, dear sister Agnes, do not lay 
down such doctrine. Did you not see the happy 
girl we met yesterday — was it yesterday ? But no 
matter, Agnes, we shall not quarrel about it. 
Com« and walk. Good-by, my mamma; doctor, I 
wish you good morning," and with a grace that was 
inimitable, she made him a distant, but most re- 
spectful curt'sy. 

"Oh!" said she, turning back, "if any stranger 
should arrive during my absence, mamma, send for 
me immediately; or stay — no, do not — let him meet 
me at the place appointed; I will be there." 

She then took Agnes's arm, for Agnes it was who 
attended her in all her ramblings, and both pro- 
ceeded on their every-day saunter through the ad- 
joining fields. 

A little time, indeed, proved how very accurate 
had been the opinion of Dr. M'Cormick; for al- 
though Jane was affected by no particular bodily 
complaint, yet it appeared by every day's observa- 
tion that she was gradually sinking. In the mean 
time, three or four months elapsed without bringing 
about any symptom whatsoever of improvement. 
Her derangement flashed out into no extraordinary 
paroxysm, but on the contrary assumed a wild and 
graceful character, sometimes light and unsettled 
as the glancing of sunbeams on a disturbed current, 
and occasionally pensive and beautiful as the beams 
\i an autumnal moon. In all the habits of the 
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family she was most exact. Her devotional com 
posure at prayer appeared to be fraught with the 
humblest piety; her attendance at Meeting was re- 
markably punctual, and her deportment edifying 
to an extreme degree. The history, too, of her in- 
sanity and its cause had gone far and wide, as did 
the sympathy which it excited. In all her innocent 
ramblings with Agnes around her father's house, 
and through the adjoining fields, no rude observa- 
tion or unmannered gaze ever offended the gentle 
creature; but on the contrary, the delicate-minded 
peasant of the north would often turn aside from 
an apprehension of disturbing her, as well perhaps 
as out of reverence for the calamity of a creature 
so very young and beautiful. 

Indeed many affecting observations were made, 
which, could her friends have heard them, would 
have fallen like balm upon their broken spirits. 
Full of compassion they were for her sore misfor- 
tune, and of profound sympathy for the sorrows of 
her family. 

" Alas the day, my bonnie lady I My heart is sair 
to see sae lovely a thing gliding about sae unhappy. 
Black be his gate that had the heart to leave you^ 
for rank and wealth, my winsome lassie. Weary 
on him, and little good may his wealth and rank 
do him! Oh, wha would hae thocht that the peer- 
less young blossom wad hae been withered so soon, 
or that the Fawn o' Springvale wad hae ever come 
to the like o' this. Alas I the day, too, for the 
friends that nurst you, my bonnie bairn! " and then 
the kind-hearted matron would wipe her eyes on 
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seeing the far-loved Fawn of Springvale passing by, 
unconscioos that the fatal arrow which had first 
struck her was still qaivering in her ^de. 

The fourth month had now elapsed, and Jane's 
malady neither exhibited any change nor the 
slightest symptom of improyement. William, who 
had watched her closely all along, saw that no hope 
of any such consummation existed. He remarked, 
too, with a bitter sense of the unprincipled injury 
inflicted on the confiding girl, that every week drew 
her perceptibly nearer and nearer to the grave. 
His blood had in fact Icmg been boiling in his veins 
with an indignation which he could scarcely stifle. 
He entertained, however, a strong reverence for re- 
ligion, and had Jane, after a reasonable period, re- 
covered, he intended to leave Osborne to be punish- 
ed only by his own remorse. There was no pros- 
pect, however, of her being restored to reason, and 
now his determination was finally taken. Nay, so 
deeply resolved had he been on this as an ultimate 
step in the event of her not recovering, that soon 
after Mr. Osborne's return from Ix)ndon, he waited 
on that gentleman, and declared his indignation at 
the treachery of his son to be so deep and implaca- 
ble that he requested of him as a personal favor, 
to supend all communication with the unhappy 
girl's family, lest he might be tempted even by the 
sight of any person connected with so base a man, 
to go and pistol him on whatever spot he might be 
able to find him. This, which was rather harsh to 
the amiable gentleman, excited in his breast Inore 
of sorrow than resentment. But it happepaed f ortu- 
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Mtelj enough for both parties that a day or two 
before this angry comzuanication, Dr. M'Cormiok 
had waited upon the latter, and gave it as his opi- 
nion that any intercourse between the two families 
would be highly dangerous to Jane's state of mind, 
by exciting associations that might bring back to 
her mepiory the conduct of his son. The conse- 
.^uence was, that they saw each other only by acci- 
dent, ^though Mr. Osborne often sent to inquire 
privately after jane's health. 

Williani having now understood that Osborne 
j^nd his wife resided in Paris, engaged a friend to 
accompany him thither, for the purpose of demand- 
ing satisfaction for the injuries inflicted on his sis- 
ter. All the necessary arrangements were accord- 
ingly made; the very day for their departure was 
appointed, and a letter addressed to Agnes actually 
written, to relieve the family from the alarm oc- 
casioned by his disappearance, when a communica- 
tion from Osborne to his father, at once satisfied 
the indignant young man that his enemy was no 
longer an object for human resentment. 

This requires but brief explanation. Osborne, 
possessing as he did, ambition, talent, and enthusi- 
asm in a high degree, was yet deficient in that firm- 
ness of purpose which is essential to distinction 
in public or private life. His wife was undoubtedly 
.both beautiful and accomplished, and it is undeniable 
that his marriage with her opened to him brilliant 
.prospects as a public man. Notwithstanding her 
beauty, however, their union took place not to 
gratify his love but his ambition. Jane Sinclair, in 
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point of fact, had never been displaced from his 
affection, for as she was in his eye the most beaati- 
ful, so was she in the moments of self-examination, 
the best beloved. This, however, availed the un- 
happy girl but little, with a man in whose charac- 
ter ambition was the predominant impulse. To find 
himself beloved by a young and beautiful woman 
of wealth and fashion was too much for one who 
possessed but little firmness and an insatiable thirst 
after distinction. To jostle men of rank and pro- 
perty out of his path, and to jostle them success- 
fully, when approaching the heart of an heiress, 
was too much for the vanity of an obscure young 
man, with only a handsome person and good talents 
to recommend him. The glare of fashionable life, 
and the unexpected success of his addresses made 
him giddy, and despite an ineffaceable conviction 
of dishonor and treachery, he found himself husband 
to a rich heiress, and son-in-law to a baronet. And 
now was he launched in full career upon the cur- 
rent of fashionable dissipation, otherwise called high 
life. This he might have borne as well as the other 
votaries of polished profligacy, were it not for one 
simple consideration— he had neither health nor 
constitution, nor, to do the early lover of Jane Sin- 
clair justice, heart for the modes and habits of that 
society, through the vortices of which he now 
found himself compelled to whirl. He was not, in 
fact, able to keep pace with the rapid motions of 
his fashionable wife, and the result in a very short 
time was, that their hearts were discovered to be 
anything but congenial — in fact anything but 
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anited. The absence of domestic happiness joined 
to that remorse which his conduct towards the un- 
assuming but beautiful object of his first affection 
entailed upon a heart that, notwithstanding its 
errors, was incapable of foregoing its own convic- 
tions, soon broke down the remaining stamina of 
his constitution, and before the expiration of three 
months, he found himself hopelessly smitten by the 
same disease which had been so fatal to his family. 
His physicians told him that if there were any 
chance of his recovery, it must be in the efficacy of 
his native air; and his wife with fashionable apathy, 
expressed the same opinion, and hoped that he 
might, after a proper sojourn at home, be enabled 
to join her early in the following season at Naples. 
Tip to this period he had heard nothing of the 
mournful consequences which his perfidy had pro- 
duced upon the intellect of our unhappy Jane. His 
father, who in fact still entertained hopes of her 
ultimate sanil^/, now that his son was married, 
deemed it unnecessary to embitter his peace by a 
detail of the evils he had occasioned her. But when, 
like her brother William, he despaired of her re- 
covery, he considered it only an act of justice to- 
wards her and her family to lay before Charles the 
hideousness of his guilt together with its woful 
consequences. This melancholy communication 
was received by him the day after his physicians had 
given him over, for in fact the prescription of his 
native air was only a polite method of telling him 
that there waa no hope. His conscience, which re- 
cent circumstances had already awakened, was not 
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prepared for inteJLigence so dreadfuL Kemonei 
or rather repeotanco seized him, and he wrote to 
beg that his father would suffer a penitent son to 
come home to die. 

This letter, the brief contents of which we have 
given, his father submitted to Mr. Sinclair, whose 
reply was indeed characteristic of the exalted Chris- 
tian, who can forget his own injury in the distress 
of his enemy. 

" Let him come," said the old man; "our resent- 
ments have long since passed away, and why should 
not yours ? He has jiow a higher interest to look 
to than any arising from either love or ambition. 
His immortal soul is at stake, and if we can reconcile 
him to heaven, the great object of existence will 
after all be secured. God forbid that our injuries 
should stand in the way of his salvation. AUo.w 
me," he added, " to bring this letter home, that I 
may read it to my family, ynth one exception, 
of course. Alas I it contains an linstructive . les- 
son." 

This was at once acceded to by the other, and 
they separated. 

' When William heard the particulars of Osborne's 
melancholy position, he of course gave up the hos- 
tility of his purpose, and laid before his friend a 
history of of the circumstances connected with his 
brief and unhappy career. 

"He is now a dying man," said William, "to 
whom this life, its idle forms and unmeaning usages, 
are as nothing, or worse than nothing. A higher 
tribunal than the guilty spirit of this world's honor 
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will demand s^tisf s^ctioix from him for his baseness 
towards unhappy Jane. To that tribunal I leave 
bim; but whether he live or die, I will never 
look upon my insane sister, without thinking of* 
him as a villain, and detesting his very name andt 
memory." 

If these sentiments be considered ungenerous, let 
it be remembered that they manifested less his re- 
.sentment to Osborne, than the deep and elevate 
affection which he bore his sister, for whose injuries 
he felt much more indignantly than he would have 
done for his own. 

Jane, however, from this period forth began grad- 
ually to break down, and her derangement, though 
still inoffensive and harmeles, assumed a more anx- 
ious and melancholy expression. This might arise, 
to be sure, from the depression of spirits occasioned 
by a decline of health. But from whatever cause 
it proceeded, one thing was evident, that an air of 
deep dejection settled upon her countenance and 
whole deportment. She would not, for instance, 
permit Agnes in th^ir desultory rambles to walk 
by her side, but besought her to attend M a distance 
behind her. 

" I wish to be alone, dear Agnes,'* she said, " but 
notwithstanding that, I do not wish to be without 
you. I might have been some time ago the Queen 
of beauty, but now, Agnes, I am the Queen of 
Sorrow." 

" You have had your share of sorrow, i»y poor 
stricken creature," replied Agnes, heavily. 

"But there is, Agnes, a melancholy beauty in 
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sorrow — it .8 so sweet to be sad. Did yon ever set 
a single star in the sky, Agnes ? " 

" Yes, love, often." ^ 

" Well, that is like sorrow, or rather that is like 
me. Does it not always seem to mourn, and to 
mourn alone, but the moment that another star 
arises then the spell is broken, and it seems no more 
to mourn in the solitude of heaven." 

" Agnes looked at her with sad but earnest ad- 
miration, and exclaimed in a quivering voice as she 
pressed her to her bosom, 

" Oh Jane, Jane, how my heart loves you I The 
day is coming, my sister — our sweetest, our young- 
est, our dearest — the day is coming when we will 
see you no more — when your sorrows and your 
joys, whether real or imaginary — when all the un- 
settled evidences of goodness, which nothing could 
destroy, will be gone; and you with all you've suf- 
fered-with aU yoar hopes and fears, wfll be no 
longer present for our hearts to gather about. Oh 
my sister, my sister ! how will the old man live ? 
He will not — he will not. We see already that he 
suffers, and what it costs him to be silent. His gait 
is feeble and his form is already bent since the hand 
of affliction has come upon you. Yet, Jane, Jane, 
we could bear all, provided you were permitted to 
remain with us ! Your voice — your voice — and is 
the day so soon to come when we will not hear it ? 
when our eyes will no more rest upon you ? And " 
— add^d the aflectionate girl, now overcome by her 
feelings, laying her calm sister's head at the same 
time upon her bosom, ^'and when those locks so 
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brown and rich that your Agnes^s hands have so 
often dressed, wil* be mouldering in the grave, and 
that face — oh, the seal of death is upon your pale, 
pale cheek, my sister ! — my sister ! " She could 
say no more, but kissed Jane's lips, and pressing 
her to her heart, she wept in a long fit of irrepres- 
sible grief. 

Jane looked up with a pensive gaze into 
Agnes's face, and as she calmly dried her sister's 
tears, said: — 

" Is it not strange, Agnes, that I who am the 
Queen of Sorrow cannot weep. I resemble some 
generous princess, who though rich, gives away 
her wealth to the needy in such abundance that 
she is always poor herself. I who weep not, 
supply you all with tears, ^nd cannot find one 
for myself when I want it. Indeed so it seems, 
my sister." 

** It is true, indeed, Jane — too true, too true, my 
darling." 

''Agnes, I could tell you a secret. It is not 
without reason that I am the Queen of Sorrow." 

" Alas, it is not, my sweet innocent." 

'' I have the secret here," said she, putting her 
hand to her bosom, and no one suspects that I 
have. The cause why I am the Queen of Sor- 
row is indeed here — ^here. But come, I do not 
much like this arbour somehow. There is, I 
think, a reason for it, but I forget it. Let us walk 
elsewhere." 

This was the arbour of osiers in which Osborne 
in the enthusiasm of his passion, said that if during 
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his travels he found a girl more beautiful, he would 
cease to love Jane, and to write to her — an expres- 
sion which, as the reader knows, exercised after- 
wards a melancholy power upon her intellect. 

Agnes and she proceeded as she desired, to 
saunter about, which they did for the most part 
in silence, except when she wished to stop and make 
an observation of her own free wilL Her step was 
islow, her face pale, and her gait, alas, quite feeble, 
and evidently that of a worn frame and a broken 
heart. 

For sometime past, she seemed to have forgotten 
that she was a foredoomed creature, and a cast-a- 
way, at least her allusions to this were less frequent 
than before—a circumstance which Dr. M'Cormick 
said he looked upon as the most favorable symptoms 
he had yet seen in her case. 

Upon this day, however, she sauntered about in 
silence, and passed from place to place, followed 
by Agnes; Uke the waning moon, accompanied hj 
her faithful and attendant star. 

After having passed a green field, she came upon 
the road with an intention of crossing it, and going 
down by the river to the yew tree, which during all 
her walks she never failed to visit. Here it was 
that, for the second time, she met poor Fanny 
Morgan, the unsettled victim of treachery more 
criminal still than that which had been practised 
upon herself. 

" You are the bonnie Fawn of Springvale that's 
gone mad with love," said the ]l^lhaJ)py qrea- 
ture. 
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"No, no;" replied Jane, "You b,t^ .mistaken. I 
am the Queen of Sorrow." 

" I am to be married to-morrow," said the other. 
" Everything's ready, but I can't find William. 
Did you see him ? But maybe you may, and if you 
do — oh speak a word for me, but one word, and 
tell him that all's ready, and that Fanny's waiting, 
and that he must not break his promise." 

" You ^e very happy to be married to-mor- 
row." 

" Yes," replied the other smiling — " I am happy 
enough now; but when we are married — when 
William makes me his wife, people won't look down 
on me any longqr. I wish I could find him, for oh 
my heart is sick, and will be sick, until I see him. 
liMkn&w how I was treated, he would not suffer 
it. K you see him, will you promise to tell him 
that all's ready, and that I am waiting for him ? — 
Will you, my bonnie lady ? " 

"I could tell you a secret," said Jane — "they 
don't know at home that I got the letter at all — ^but 
I did, and haye read it — he is coming home — com- 
ing home to die — that's what makes me the Queen 
of Sorrow. Do you ever weep ? " 

" No, but they took the baby from me, and beat 
me — my brother John did; but William was not 
near to take my part ? " 

" Who will you have at the wedding ? " 

" I have no bride's maid yet— but may be you 
would be that for me, my bonnie lady. John said 
il disgraced :them ; but surely I only loved William, 
I wish to-morrow was past, and that he would re* 
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move my shame— I could then be proud, but now 1 
eannot." 

" And what are you ashamed of ? It is no shame 
to love him." 

" No, no, and all would be well enough, but that 
they beat me and took away the baby — ^my brother 
John did." 

"But did William ever swear to you, that if he 
met a girl more beautiful, he would cease to love 
you, and to write to you ? " 

" No, he promised to marry me." 

" And do you know why he does not ? " 

" If I could find him he would. Oh, if you see 
him, will you tell him that Fm waiting, and that 
all's ready ? " 

"You," said Jane, "have been guilty of a great 
sin." 

" So they said, and that I brought myself to 
shame too. But William will take away that if I 
could find him." 

" You told an indirect falsehood to your father 
— you concealed the truth — and now the hand of 
God is upon you. There is nothing for you now 
but death." 

" I don't like death — it took away my baby — ^if 
they would give me back my baby I would not care 
— except John — I woild hide from him." 

" William's married to another and dying, so that 
yowmay become a queen of sorrow too — would you 
like that — sorrow is a sweet thing." 

"How could he marry another, and be promised 
tome?" 
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** Is year heart cold ?** enquired Jane. 

" No," replied the other smiling, " indeed I am 
U) be married to-morrow ? " 

" Let me see you early in the morning," said Jane 
— " if you do, perhaps I may give you this," show- 
ing the letter. " Your heart cannot be cold if you 
keep it — I carry it here," said she, putting her hand 
to her bosom— "but I need not, for mine will be 
warm enough soon." 

" Mine's warm enough too," said the other. 

" If William comes, you will find poison on his 
lips," said Jane, " and that will kill you — the poison 
of polluted lips would kill a thousand faithful hearts 
— it would — and there is nothing for treachery but 
sorrow. Be sorrowful-be sorrowful— it is the only 
thing to ease a deserted heart — it eases mine." 

" But then they say you're crazed with love." 

"No, no— with sorrow; but listen, never violate 
truth — ^neverbe guilty of falsehood; if you do, you 
will become unhappy; and if you do not, the lighc 
of God's countenance will shine upon you." 

" Indeed it is no lie, for as sure as you stand there 
to-morrow is the day." 

"I think I love you," said the gentle and affectionate 
Jane. " Will you kiss me ? my sister Agnes does 
when I ask her." 

"Why should'nt I, my bonnie, bonnie lady? 
Why should'nt I ? Oh I indeed, but you are bonnie, 
and yet to be crazed with love! Well, well, he will 
never comb a grey head that deserted the bonnie 
Pawn of Springvale.'' 
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Jane^ who was mucli the t9.11er, stoo^d, and 
with a smile of melancholy^ but unconscious sym- 
pathy, kissed the forlorn creature's lips, and after 
beckoning Agnes to follow her, passed on. 

That embrace! Who could describe its charac- 
ter? Oh! man, man, and woman, woman, think of 
this ! 

Agnes, after Jane and she had returned home, 
found that a search had been instigated during their 
absence for the letter which Charles had written to 
his father. Mr. Sinclair, anxious to return it, had 
missed it from among his papers, and felt seriously 
concei-ned at its disappearance. 

" I only got it to read to the family," said he, 
" and what am I to say, or what can I say, when 
Mr. Osborne asks me, as he will, to return it ? Agnes, 
do you know any thing of it ? " 

Agnes, who, from the interview between Jane 
and the unsettled Fanny Morgan, saw at once that 
it had got, by some means unknown to the family, 
into her sister's hands, knew not exactly in what 
terma to reply. She saw too, that Jane looked upon 
the possession of the letter as a secret, and in her 
presence she felt that considering her sister's view 
of the matter, and her state of mind, she could not, 
without pressing too severely on the gentle creature's 
sorrow, inform her father of the truth. 

" Papa," said the admirable and considerate girl, 
'Hhe letter I have no doubt will be found. I beg 
of you papa, Iheg of you not to be uneasy about 
it; it will be found." 

This she said in a tone as significant as possible, 
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witb a hope that her father might infer from bei 
manner that Jane had the letter in question. 

The old man looked at Agnes, and appeared as if 
striving to collect the meaning of what she said, 
but he was not long permitted to remain in any 
ioubt upon the subject. 

Jane approached him slowly, and putting her 
band to her bosom, took out the letter and placed it 
upon the table before him. 

" It came from him^^^ said she, " and that was the 
reason why I put it next my heart. You know, 
papa, he is dying, and this letter is a message of 
death. I thought that such a message was more 
proper from him to me than to any one else. I have 
carried it next my heart, and you may take it now, 
papa. The message has been delivered, and I feel 
that death is here — for that is all that he and it have 
left me. I am the star of sorrow — pale and mourn- 
ful in the lonely sky; yet," she added as she did on 
another occasion, " we shall not all die, but we shall 
be changed." 

" My sweet child," said Mr. Sinclair, " I am not 
angry with you about the letter; I only wish you 
to keep your spirits up, and not be depressed so 
much as you are." She appeared quite exhausted, 
and replied not for some time; at length she said: 

" Papa, mamma, have I done any thing wrong ? 
If I have tell me. Oh, Agnes, Agnes, but my heart 
is heavy." 

" As sure as heaven is above us, Henry," whis- 
pered her mother to Mr. Sinclair, "she is upon tbe 
point of being restored to her senses." 
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" Alas, my dear," he replied, "who can tell ? It 
may happen as you say. Oh how I shall bless God 
if it does! but still, what, what will it be but, as 
Dr. M'Cormick said, the light before death ? The 
child is dying, and she will be taken from us for 
ever, for ever! " 

Jane, whilst they spoke, looked earnestly and 
with a struggling eye into the countenances of 
those who were about her; but again she smiled 
pensively, and said: 

" I am — I am the star of sorrow, pale and mourn- 
ful in the lonely sky. Jane Sinclair is no more — 
the Fawn of Springvale is no more — ^I am now noth- 
ing but sorrow. I was the queen, but now I am 
the star of sorrow. Oh! how I long to set in hea- 
ven! " 

She was then removed to bed, where with her 
mother and her two sisters beside her, she lay quiet 
as a child, repeating to herself — " I am the star of 
sorrow, pale and mournful in the lonely sky; but 
now I know that I will soon set in heaven. Jane 
Sinclair is no more — the Fawn of Springvale is no 
more. No — I am now the star of sorrow! " The 
melancholy beauty of the sentiment seemed to 
soothe her, for she continued to repeat these words, 
sometimes aloud and sometimes in a sweet voice, 
until she fell gently asleep. 

" She is asleep," said Agnes, looking upon her still 
beautiful but mournful features, now, indeed com- 
posed into an expression of rooted sorrow. They 
all stood over the bed, and looked upon her for 
many minutes. At length Agnes clasped her handsj 
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and with a suffocating voice, as if her heart would 
break, exclaimed, " Oh mother, mother," and rushed 
from the room that she might weep aloud without 
awakening the afflicted one who slept. 

Another week made a rapid change upon her for 
the worse, and it was considered necessary to send 
for Dr. M'Cormick, as from her feebleness and de- 
pression they feared that her dissolution was by no 
means distscnt, especially as she had for the last 
three days been confined to her bed. The moment 
he saw her, his opinion confirmed their suspicions. 

" Deal gently with her now," said he; "a fit or a 
paroxysm of any kind would be fatal to her. The 
dear girl's unhappy race is run — her sands are all 
but numbered. This moment her thread of life is 
not stronger than a gossamer." Ere his departure 
on that occasion, he brought Mr. Sinclair aside and 
thus addressed him: 

" Are you aware, sir, that Mr. Osborne's son has 
returned." 

"Not that he has actually returned," replied 
Mr. Sinclair, **but I know that he is daily ex- 
pected." 

" He reached his father's house," continued the 
doctor, "early yesterday; and such- a pitiable in- 
stance of remorse as he is I have never seen, and I 
hope never shall. His cry is to see your daughter, 
that he may hear his forgiveness from her own lips. 
He says he cannot die in hope or in happiness, un- 
less she pardons him. This, however, must not be 
— I mean an interview between them — for it would 
most assuredly prove fatal to himself; and should 
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she see Lim only for a moment, that moment wer. 
her last." 

" I will visit the unhappy young man myself,' 
said her father; " as for an interview it cannot b< 
thought of — even if they could bear it, Charles for- 
gets that he is the husband of another woman, and 
that, consequently, Jane is nothing to him — and 
that such a meeting would be highly — grossly 
improper." 

" Tour motives, though perfectly just, are differ- 
ent from mine," said the doctor — " I speak merely 
as a medical man. He wants not this to hurry him 
into the grave — he will be there soon enough." 

" Let him feel repentance towards God," said the 
old man heavily — " towards my child it is now un- 
availing. It is my duty, as it shall be my endeavor, 
to fix this principle in his heart." 

The Doctor then departed, having promised to 
see Jane on the next day but one. This gentleman's 
opinion, however, with respect to his beautiful 
patient, was not literally correct; still al- 
though she lingered longer thafi could naturally be 
anticipated from her excessive weakness, yet he was 
right in saying that her thread of life resembled 
that of the gossamer. 

In the course of the same evening, she gave the 
first symptom of a lucid interval; Still in point of 
fact her inind was never wholly restored to sanity. 
She had slept long and soundly, and after awaking 
rang the bell for some one to come to her. This 
was unusual, and in a moment she liras attended by 
Agnes and hei mother. 
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**I am very weak, my dear mamma," said she, 
** and although I cannot say that I feel any particu- 
lar complaint — ^I speak of a bodily one— yet I feel 
that my strength is gone, and that you will not be 
troubled with your poor Jane much longer." 

"Do not think so, dear love, do not think so," re- 
plied her mother; "bear up, iny darling, bear up, 
and all may yet be welL" 

" Agnes," said she, " come to me. I know not 
— ^perhaps — dear Agnes — — ^" 

She could utter no more. Agnes flew to her, and 
they wept in each other's arms for many minutes. 

"I would be glad to see my papa," she said, 
" and my dear Maria and William. Oh mamma, 
mamma, I suspect that i have occasioned you all 
miich sorrow." 

" No, no, no — ^but more joy now, my heart's own 
tteasurcj a thousand times more joy than you ever 
occasioned us of sorrow. Do not think it, oh, do 
not thiiik it," 

Her father, who had just returned from visiting 
Charles Osborne, now entered her bed room, ac- 
companied by William and his two daughters— for 
Agnes had flown to inform them of the happy turn 
which had taken placei in Jane's malady. When 
he entered, she put her whitiB but wasted hand out, 
and raised her head to kiss him. 

" My dear papa," said she, " it is so long, I think, 
since I have seen you; and Maria, too. Oh, dear 
Maria, come to me — ^but you must not weep, dear 
sister. Alas, Maria," — for the poor girl wept bit- 
terly — " oh, my sister, but your heart is good and 
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loving. William'' — she kissed him, and looking 
tenderly into his face, said, 

"Why, ohj why are you all in tears? Imitate 
my papa, dear William. I am so glad to see you I 
Papa, I have been— I fear I have been — ^but, in- 
deed, I remember when I dreaded as much. My 
heart, my heart is heavy when I think of all the 
grief and affliction I must have occasioned you; 
but you will all forgive your poor Jane, for you 
know she would not do so if she could avoid it. 
Papa, how pale and careworn you look! as, indeed, 
you all do. Oh, God help me. I see, I see — ^I read 
on your sorrowful faces the history of all you have 
suffered on my account." 

They all cherished, and petted, and soothed the 
sweet creature; and, indeed, rejoiced over her as if 
she had been restored to them from the dead. 

" Papa, would you get me the Bible, she conti- 
nued, I wish if possible to console you and the rest; 
and mamma, you will think when I am gone of that 
which I am about to show you; think of it all of 
you, for indeed an early death is sometimes a great 
blessing to those who are taken away. Alas! who 
can say when it is not .'" 

They assisted her to sit up in the bed, and after 
turning over the leaves of the Bible, she read in a 
voice of low impressive melody the first verse of the 
fifty-seventh chapter of Isaiah. 

" The righteous perisheth, and no man taketh it 
to heart; and merciful men are taken away, none 
considering that the righteous is taken away from 
ihtevil to come, Hb shall bnteb tnto peace,'* 
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•*0h! many a death," she continued, "is wept 
for and lamented by friends and relatives, wh€ 
consider not that those for whom they weep ma% 
be taken away from the evil to come. I feel that 1 
am unable to speak much, but it is your Jane's re 
quest, that the consolation to be found, not only in 
this passage, but in this book, maybe applied to 
your hearts when I am gone." 

This effort, slight as it was, enfeebled her much, 
and she lay silent for some time; and such was 
their anxiety, neither to excite nor disturb her, that' 
although their hearts were overflowing they restrain- 
ed themselves, so far as to permit no startling symp- 
toms of grief to be either seen or heard. After a 
little time, however, she spoke again :^ — 

"My poor bird," said she, "I fear I have 
neglected it. Dear Agnes would you let me see it 
— I long to see it." Agnes in a few minutes re- 
turned and placed the bird in her bosom. She ca- 
ressed it for a short time, and then looking at it 
earnestly said — 

"Is it possible, that you too, my Ariel, are 
drooping?" 

This indeed W%is true. The bird had been foi 
some time past as feeble and delicate as if its fate 
were bound up with that of its unhappy mistress — 
whether it was that the sight of it revived some re- 
ooUection that disturbed her, or whether this brief 
interval of reason was as much as exhausted nature 
could aflord on one occasion, it is difficult to say; 
but the fact is, that after looking on it for some 
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time, she pat her hand to her bosom aud askeo, 
" Where, where is the letter? " 

" What letter, my darling ? " said her father. 

** Is not Charles unhappy and dying ? " she said. 

" He is ill, my love," said her father, " but not 
dying, we trust." 

" It is not here," she said, searching her bosom, 
** it is not here— but it matters nothing now — it was 
a message of death, and the message has been de- 
livered. Sorrow — sorrow— sorrow — how beautiful 
is that word— there is but one other in the language 
that surpasses it, and that is mourn. Oh! how 
beautiful is that too — ^how delicately expressive. 
Weep is violent; but mourn, the gradual but tear- 
less grief that wastes gently— that disappoints 
death, for we die not but only cease to be. I am 
the star of sorrow, pale and mournful in the lonely 
sky — well, that is one consolation — ^when I set I 
shall set in heaven." 

They knew by experience that any attempt at 
comfort would then produce more evil than good. 
For near two hours she uttered to herself in a low 
chant, " I am the star of sorrow, Ac," after which 
she sank as before into a profound slumber. 

Her intervals of reason, as death approached, 
were mercifully extended. Whilst they lasted, no- 
thing could surpass the noble standard of Chris- 
tian duty by which her feelings and moral senti- 
ments were regulated. For a fortnight after this, 
she sank with such a certain but imperceptible ap- 
proximation towards death that the eyes even ol 
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Affection could scarcely notice the gradations of its 
approach. 

During this melancholy period, hei* father was 
t summoned upon an occasion which was strongly 

calculated to try the sincerity of his Christian pro- 
fessions. Not a day passed that he did not forget 
his own sorrows, and the reader knows how heavily 
they pressed upon him — ^in order to prepare the 
mind of his daughter's destroyer for the awful 
change which death was about to open upon his 
soul. He reasoned— he prayed — ^he wept — ^he tri- 
umphed — yes, he triumphed, nor did he ever leave 
the death-bed of Charles Osborne, until he had suc- 
ceeded in fixing his heart upon that God " who 
willeth not the death of a sinner." 

A far heavier trial upon the Christian's fortitude, 
however, was soon to come upon him. Jane, as the 
reader knows, was noto at the very portals of 
heaven. For hours in the day she was perfectly 
rational; but again she would wander into her chant 
of sorrow, as much from weakness as from the 
original cause of her malady; for upon this it is 
difficult if not impossible to determine. 

On the last evening, however^ that her father ever 
attended Charles Osbrme, he came home as usual, 
and was about to enquire how Jane felt, when Maria 
came to him with eyes which weeping had made 
red, and said — 

" Oh papa — ^I fear — we all fear, that — I cannot 
utter it — I cannot — I cannot — Oh papa, at last the 
hour we fear is come." 

" Remember, my child, that you are speaking,** 
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Bald this heroic Christian, ** remember that 70a are 
speaking to a Christian father, who will rot set up 
his affections, nor his weaknesses, nor his passions 
against the will of God." 

"Oh, but papa — Jane, Jane"— she burst into bit- 
ter tears for more than a minute, and then added — 
" Jane, papa, is dying — leaving ua at last/ " 

" Maria," said he, calmly, " leave me for some 
minutes. You know not, dear child, what my 
struggles have been. Leave me now — ^this is the 
trial I fear— and now must I, and so must you all — 
but now must I- Oh, leave me, leave me." 

He knelt and prayed; but ic less than three 
minutes, Agnes, armed with affection — commanding 
and absolute it was from that loving sister— came 
to him. 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and pressed it. 
^^Papa!^^ — "I know it," said he, "she is going; 
but, Agnes, we must be Christians,^^ 

"We must be sisterSy papa; and ah, papa, surely, 
surely this is a moment in which the father may 
forget the Christian. Jesus wept for a stranger; 
what would He not have done for a brother or a 
sister ? " 

" Agnes, Agnes," said he, in a tone of sorrow, 
inexpressibly deep, " is this taxing me with want of 
affection for— for — ^" 

She flung herself upon his breast. " Oh, papa, 
forgive me, forgive me— I am not capable of appre- 
ciating the high and holy principles from which 
you act. Forgive me; and surely if you ever for- 
gave me on any occasion, you will on this." 
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"Dear Agnes,** said he, "you scarcely ever re- 
quired my forgiveness, and less now than ever — 
even if you had. Come — I will go; and may the 
Lord support and strengthen us all I Your mother 
— ^your poor mother I " 

On entering the room of the dying girl, they 
found her pale cheek laid against that of her other 
parent, whose arms were about her, as if she would 
hold them in love and tenderness for ever. When 
she saw them approach, she raised her head feebly, 
and said — 

" Is that my papa ? my beloved papa ? " 

The old man raised his eyes once more to heaven 
for support — but for upwards of half a minute the 
muscles of his face worked with power that evinced 
the full force of what he suffered — 

" I am here, I am here," he at length said, with 
difficulty. 

" And that is Agnes ? ** she enquired. ^ Agnes, 
oome near me; and do not be angry, dear Agnes 
that I die on mamma's bosom uid not on yours." 

Agnes could only seize her pale hand and bathe 
it in tears. " Angry with you — ^you living angel — 
oh,* who ever was, or could be, my sister I " 

" You all love me too much," she said. Maria, 
it grieves me to see your grief so excessive — and 
William, oh why, why will you weep so ? Is it be- 
cause I am about to leave the pains and sorrows of 
this unhappy life, and to enter into peace, that you all 
grieve thus bitterly. Believe me — and I know this 
will relieve my dear papa's heart — and all youi 
hearts — ^will it not yours, my mamma ? — it is this— 
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your Jane, your own Jane is not avbaid to dii. 
Her hopes are fixed on the Bock of Ages — ^the 
Rock of her salvation. I know, indeed, that my 
brief existence has been marked at its close with 
care and sorrow; but these cares and sorrows have 
brought me the sooner to that place where all tears 
shall be wiped from my eyes. Let my fate, too, be 
a warning to young creatures like myself, never to 
suffer their affection for any object to overmaster 
their sense and their reason. I cherished the pas- 
sion of my heart too much, when I ought to have 
checked and restrained it — and now, what is the 
consequence ? Why, that I go down in the very 
flower of my youth to an early grave." 

Agnes caught the dear girl's hands when she had 
concluded, and looking with a breaking heart into 
her face, said — 

" And oh, my sister, my sister, are you leaving 
us — are you leaving us for ever, my sister ? Life 
will be nothing to me, my Jane, without you — ^how, 
how will your Agnes live ? " 

" I doubt we are only disturbing our cherished 
one," said her father. Let our child's last mo- 
ments be calm — and her soul — oh let it n^t be 
drawn back from its hopes, to this earth and its 
affections." 

" Papa, pray for me, and they will join with you 
— ^pray for your poor Jane while it is yet time — the 
prayer of the righteous availeth much." 

Earnest, indeed, and melancholy, was that last 
prayer offered up on behalf of the departing girl. 
When it was concluded there was a short sUenoe, 
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as if they wished not to break in upon what they 
considered the aspirations of the dying sufferer 
At length the mother thought she felt her child' 
cheek press against her own with a passive weight 
that alarmed her. 

" Jane, my love,** said she, " do you not feel your 
soul refreshed by your father's prayer ?" 

No answer was returned to this, and on looking 
more closely at her countenance of sorrow, they 
found that her gentle spirit had risen on the incense 
of her father's prayer to heaven. The mother 
clasped her hands, whilst the head of her departed 
daughter still lay upon her bosom. 

« Oh God ! oh God I " said she, "our idol is 
gone — ^is gone t " 

"Gone!" exclaimed the old man; **now, oh 
Lord, surely — surely the father's grief may be 
allowed," and he burst, as he spoke, into a parox- 
ysm of incontrolable sorrow. 

" And what am I to do— who am — oh woe, woe 
— ^who was her mother ? " 

To the scene that ensued, what pen could do 
justice — ^we cannot, and consequently leave it to 
the imagination of our readers, whose indulgence 
we crave for our many failures and errors in the 
conduct of this melancholy story. 

Thus passed the latter days of the unhappy Jane 
Sinclair, of whose life nothing more appropriate 
need be said, than that which she herself uttered 
immediately before her death : 

" Let my fate be a warning to young creatures 
like my«elf never to suffer their affection for any 
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object tp overmaster their sense and thdr reason. 
I cherished the passion of my heart too much^ when. 
I ought to have checked and restrained it — and 
now, what is the consequence ? Why, that I go 
down in the very flower of my youth to an early 
grave." 

On the day after her dissolution, an incident oc- 
curred, which threw the whole family into renewed 
sorrow : — ^Early that mornings Ariel, her dove, 
was found dead upon her bosom, as she lay out in 
the composure of death. 

" Remove it not,'' said her father; *'it shall be 
buried with her;" and it was accordingly placed 
npon her bosom in the coffin. 

Seldom was a larger funeral train seen, than that 
which attended her remains to the grave-yard; and 
rarely was sorrow so deeply felt for any being so 
young and so unhappy, as that which moved all 
hearts for the fate of the beautiful but unfortunate 
Jane Sinclair — ^the f a^-f amed Fawn pf Springvale. 

One other fact we have to record : Jane's funeral 
had arrived but a few minutes at the grave, when 
another funeral train appeared slowly approaching 
the place of death. It was that of Charles Osborne 1 

The last our readers may have anticipated. From 
the day of Jane's death the heart of the old man 
gradually declined. He looked about him in vain for 
his beloved one. Night and day her name was never 
out of his mouth. It is true he prayed, he read, he 
availed himself of all that the pious exercises of a 
Christian man could contribute to the alleviation of 
his sorrow. But it was in vain. In vain did his wife, 
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THE DAEK DAY. 



Thbbb is no country in the world whose scenery 
b more sweetly diversified, or more delicately shaded 
away into that exquisite variety of surface whicU 
presents us with those wavy outlines of beauty that 
softly melt into each other, than is that of our owv« 
green island. Alas ! how many deep valleys, wild 
glens, green meadows, and pleasant hamlets, lie 
scattered over the bosom of a country, peopled by 
inhabitants who are equally moved by the impulses 
of mirth and sorrow; each valley, and glen, and 
pleasant hamlet marked by some tearful remem- 
brance of humble calamity of which the world 
never hears. How little do its proud nobility know 
of the fair and still beauty which marks the un* 
broken silence of its most delightful retreats, or of 
the unassuming records of love or sorrow, which 
pass down through a single generation, and are soon 
lost in the rapid stream of life. We do not love to 
remember sorrow, but its traces, notwithstanding, 
are always the most uneffaceable, and, what is 
atrange as true, its mournful imprint remains ever 
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the longest upon the heart that is most mirthful. 
We talk not now of the hollow echo, like mirth, 
which comes from thousands only because the soul 
is wanting. No; but we say that as the diamond 
is found in the darkness of the mine, as the light- 
ning shoots with most vivid flashes from the 
gloomiest cloud, so does mirthf ulness frequently pro- 
ceed from a heart susceptible of the deepest melan- 
choly. Many and true are the simple tales of Irish 
life which could prove this. Many a fair laughing 
girl who has danced in happiness, light as a mote in 
the sunbeam, has been suddenly left in darkness, 
bowed down in youth and beauty to the grave, and 
though the little circle of which she was the centre 
may have been disturbed by her untimely fate, yet 
in brief space, except to a few yearning and stricken 
hearts who could not forget her who was once their 
pride and hope, her memory has passed away like 
a solitary bird, viewed as it goes over us, and fol- 
lowed wistfully, by the eye, until by degrees it 
lessens and lessens — ^becomes dim — ^then fades into 
a speck, and ultimately melts into the blue distance 
of heaven. One such a '^ simple annal," brought 
about by the inscrutable hand that guides the des- 
tinies of life, we are now about to present to our 
readers. Were it the mere creation of our fancy, it 
might receive many of those embellishments at our 
hand with which we scruple not to adorn the 
shadowy idealities of fiction. It is, however, one 
of those distressing realities so often produced by 
the indulgence of vehement passion, that wo are 
compelled by the melancholy severity of its truth 
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to give the details of^ not, alas, as we could have 
wished them to happen, but simply as thej occur- 
red. 

The village of Bcdlydhaa was situated in the 
bosom of as sweet a valley as ever gladdened the 
eye and the heart of a man to look upon. Content- 
ment, peace, and prosperity, walked step by step 
^ith its happy inhabitants. The people were 
marked by a pastoral simplicity of manners, such as 
is still to be found in some of the remote and seclud- 
ed hamlets of Ireland. The vale was green and 
shelving, having its cornfields, its pasturage, and its 
patches of fir, poplar, and mountain-ash intermin- 
gled, and creeping up on each side in wild but quiet 
beauty to the very mountain tops that enclosed it. At 
the head of the glen reposed a small clear sheet of 
water, as calm and unruffled as the village itself. 
By this sweet lake was fed the pure stream which 
murmured down between the banks, here and there 
opened, and occasionally covered by hazel, black- 
thorn, or birches. As it approached the village the 
scenery about it became more soft and tranquil. 
The banks spread away into meadows flower- 
spangled and green; the fields became richer; the 
corn waved to the soft breezes of summer; the 
noon-day smoke of the dinner fires rose up, and was 
gently borne away to the more wide-spead scene of 
grandeur and cultivation that lay in the champaign 
country below it. On each side of the glen were 
masses of rock and precipices, just large enough to 
give sufficient wildness and picturesque beauty to a 
view which in itself was calm and serene. Li the 
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distance about a mile to the north, stiiod out a bold 
but storm-yexed headland, that heaved back the 
mighty swell of the Atlantic, of which a glimpse 
could be caught from an eminence above the village. 
Nothing indeed could be finer than the booming 
fury of the giant billows, as they shivered them* 
selves into spray, and thundered around the gloomy 
caverns of the headland, especially when con- 
strasted with the calm sense of peace and security 
which reposed upon the neat white village in the 
glen. 

How sweet of a summer Sabbath morning to sit 
upon the brow of this delightful valley, and contem- 
plate in the light dreams of a happy heart its hum- 
ble images of all that is pure, and peaceful, and 
soothing in life; the little bustle of preparation for 
the cheerful but solenui duties of the day; the glad 
voices of bright faced boys and girls, eager to get 
on their Sunday clothes; the busy stirring about of 
each tucked-up matron, washing, and combing, and 
pinning her joyous little ones; and the contented 
father now dressed, placidly smoking his aftei^ 
breakfast pipe, looking upon their little cares, and 
their struggles for precedence in being decked out 
with their humble finery; now rebuking an elder 
boy for his impatience and want of consideration in 
not allowing his juniors to get first dressed, and 
again soothing a younger one until his turn came. 

^ Barney, troth you ought to have more sinse, 
avick, than to be quarrelHn' wid poor Jemmy about 
gettin' an you. Don't you know he's but a child, 
an' must of coorse get his little things an before 
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jron, espishially as this is the first Sunday of the cra< 
thur's new jacket an' throwsers. Blord alive, 
Barney, be manly, and don't make comp&rishment 
wid Skpasitah (child.) I hope you've got off your 
lesson in the catechiz this momin', and that you 
wont have to hang down your head wid the blush 
of shame among the bonchaleens (little boys,) in 
the chapel to-day. Go 'way, avick, and rehearse 
it, an' whin your mother finishes him, and Dick, and 
little Mary, she'll have yourself as clane as a new 
sixpence." 

Then came the moment when the neat and weli- 
dressed groups issued out of their happy homei ^ 
and sought in cheerful companionship with thoA« 
of different creeds, their respective places of worship; 
for, gentle reader, the inhabitants of Ballydhas 
were, in point of religion, some Protestant, some 
Roman Catholic, and others Presbyterian. Many 
a time have we seen them proceed together in 
peace and friendship along the same road, until they 
separated either to church, to meeting, or to chapel; 
and again returned on their way home, in a spirit 
equally cordial and kind. The demon of political 
discord and religious rancor had not come 
among them. Each class in the parish worshipped 
God after its own manner. All were happy, and 
industrious, and independent, for they had not then 
been taught that they were slaves and natural 
enemies groaning under the penal yoke of oppres- 
sion. 

Their fairs and markets were equally peaceful. 
Neither faction-fight nor party fight ever stained 
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the streets with bloocL The whoop of str.fe wai 
never raised by neighbor against neighbor, nor the 
coat trailed, nor the canbeen thrown up into the 
air to challenge an opposite faction. There was, in 
truth, none of all this. The people were moral 
and educated. Religion they attended with that 
decorous sense of decency which always results 
from a sincere perception of its obligations and in- 
fluence. 

Yet were they not without their sports and rustic 
amusements. Where the bitterness of malignity is 
absent, cheerfulness has full play, and candour, 
ever open and benevolent, is the exponent of mirth 
and good will. Though their fairs and markets 
were undisturbed by the savage violence of mutual 
conflict, yet were they enlivened by the harmless 
pastimes which throw the charm of uncorrupted 
life over the human heart and the innocent scenes 
from which it draws in its amusements. Life is 
harsh enough, and we are no friends to those who 
would freeze its genial current by the gloomy chill 
of ascetic severity. 

Within about two miles of Ballydhas stood the 
market town of the parish. It also bore the traces 
of peace and happiness. Around it lay a rich fer- 
tile country, studded with warm homesteads, wav- 
ing fields, and residences of a higher rank, at once 
elegant and fashionable. The gentry were not, it 
is true, of the highest class; but in lieu of that they 
were kind, considerate, and what was before all, 
resident. If an accidental complaint happened to 
be pref eiTed by one man against another, they gene- 
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rally were qualified by a knowledge of their cha- 
racters to administer justice between them, without 
the risk of being misled by misrepresentation. 
This prevented many complaints founded in malice 
or party-spirit, and consequently reduced litigation 
to an examination of the very few cases in which 
actual injury had been sustained. 

Many a fair day have we witnessed in this quiet 
and thriving mrrket town. And it is sweet to us — 
yes, intensely sweet to leave, for a moment, the hol- 
low and slippery pathways of artificial life — of that 
unfeeling, unholy and loathsome selfishness of heart, 
and soul, and countenance, which marks as with a 
brand of infamy, the fictions ot fashionable and 
metropolitan society, where every person and pro- 
fession you meet, is a lie or a libel to be guarded 
against. Yes, it is pleasant to us to leave all this, 
and to go back in imagination to a fair day in the 
town of Ballaghmore. Like an annual festival, it 
stole upon us with many yearning wish, that time, 
at least for a month before, should be annihilated. 
And when the fair morning came, what a drifting 
tide of people, cows, sheep, horses and pigs, passed 
on in the eager tumult of business, before our eyes. 
The comfortable farmer in his best gray frize; the 
young man in spruce corduroy breeches, home-made 
blue coat, and bran new hat; the tidy maiden with 
neat bunch of yam, spun by her own fingers, giving 
sufficient proof to her bachelor that a young woman 
of industrious habits uniformly makes the best wife 
for a poor man. Various, indeed, were the classes 
that, in multitudinous groups, drifted towards th« 
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fair green. The spnice, well-mounted horse-j ^ckey 
,with bottle-green coat closely buttoned, tight buck- 
skin inexpressibles, long-lashed hunting-whip, and 
top-boots; the drover on his plump hack, pacing 
slowly after his fat beeves; the gentleman farmer, 
trundling along in his gig, or trotting smartly on a 
bit of half-blood. Here go a family group, the 
children with new hats and ruffles, grandfather a 
little behind, with the hand of an own pet boy or a 
girl in his; observe the joy of their faces; what 
complacent happiness on the ruddy countenance of 
the healthy old man. The parents are also happy, 
but betray the unconscious anxiety of those who 
love their children, and are sensible of the serious 
duties inseparable from their condition; the four 
little ones know not the cares of affection, and, con- 
sequently, their looks are full of delight, eagerness, 
and curiosity. What a tide of bewildered interro- 
gatories does the fifth urchin pour upon the ear of 
the old grandfather, who is foolish enough to stop 
the whole group, in order to relate the precocioi4S 
pertinency of some particular query. There goes a 
snug farmer, his wife, and good-looking daughters, 
seated upon a farm-car that is trussed with straw, 
covered by a blue quilt. We will wager that the 
'^ good woman" has somewhere about the premises 
a few cakes of hard griddle-bread, to eat when they 
get hungry, with a glass of punch, and, it may be, 
a good slice or two of excellent hung beef or bacon. 
But now they approach town, and the stream thick- 
ens. There go the beggars, mendicants, and lm« 
posters, showing a degree of agility ra'^her imprao* 
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ticable with their respective maladies, grievous and 
deplorable as they all, of course, are; and toiling 
vehemently after them, hops " Bill i' the Be «rl," 
pitching himself along in a copper-fastened dish, 
with a small stool or creepie supporting each hand. 

But now the whole sweep of the town and fair-green 
opens to us; tents, and standings, and tables, and 
roasting and boiling are all about us ; for the spoUeen 
fires are in operation, and many a fat sheep will be 
cut up, as well for. those who have never tasted 
mutton before, as for hundreds who eat rather from 
hunger than curiosity. Heavens! what an astound- 
ing multitude of discordant noises all blend into 
one hoarse, deep, drowsy body of sound, for which 
we can find no suitable term. Cows lowing, sheep 
bleating, pigs grunting, horses neighing, men shout- 
ing, women screaming, fiddlers playing, pipes squeel- 
ing, youngsters dancing, hammering up of stand- 
ings and tents, thumping of restive or lazy animals, 
the show-man's drum, the lottery-man's speech, the 
ballad-singer's squall, all come upon us; and lastly, 
the unheeded sweep of the death-bell, as it tells 
with sullen tongue that some poor mortal has for 
ever departed from the cares and amusements, the 
trade and traffic, of this transitory life. 

About twelve o'clock the fair-tide is full; for 
that is the time in which the greatest interchange 
of property, and the most vigorous transactions of 
business, with all accompanying bustle and activity, 
take place. For an hour or two this continues. 
About three o'clock the tide is evidently on the 
«bb; business begins to slacken, and those who 
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have their transactions brought to a close, meet 
their families and friends at the place of rendezvous 
—always a public-house. It is now, indeed, when 
the heat and burden of the day have passed, and 
refreshment becomes both grateful and necessary, 
that the people fall into distinct groups for the pur- 
pose of social enjoyment. If two young folk have 
been for some time " coortin' one another," the 
"bachelor," which in Ireland means a suitor, gene- 
rally contrives to bring his friends and those of his 
sweetheart together. The very fact of their ac- 
cepting the " thrate," on either side, or both, is a 
good omen, and considered tantamount to a mutual 
consent of their respective connexions. This, how- 
ever, is not always so; for it often happens that a 
match is broken off after many a friendly compota- 
tion has been held " upon the head of it," which 
means upon that subject. Let the reader stand 
with us for a few minutes, and we will point out to 
him one or two groups who have met for the pui- 
pose of settling a marriage. Do you see that tall 
sthrcel of a fellow, who slings awkwardly along, for 
which reason he is nicknamed by his acquaintances 
"a sling-poke?" Observe the lazy grotesque re- 
pose of his three-featured face, for more it does not 
present, viz. — ^mouth, eyes, and nose. His long legs 
are without calves, and he is in-kneed; yet the fel- 
low has such taste, that in order to show his shape 
he must needs wear breeches! Look at his coat, 
which was made for him about five years ago, when 
he was but " a slip of a boy." The thin jollar only 
reaches to the upper part of his shoulder; and as 
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he is what is called " crane-necked," of course the 
distance between his hat and the collar is incredible. 
The arms of the said coat are set so far in, that 
they appear almost to meet behind; but, on the 
other hand, two naked bones, each about six inches 
m length, project from the cufis, which come not 
far below his elbows. The coat itself is what is 
called a jerkin; and as the buttons behind are half- 
way up his back, it is a matter of course that the 
tail, which runs rapidly to a point, is ludicrously 
scanty. Now, that youth, who is probably under no 
sense of gratitude to the graces, has put his " co- 
medher " on the prettiest girl, with one or two ex- 
ception, in the whole parish. The miserable pitch- 
fork, the longitudinal rake — ^we speak now in a hay- 
making sense — has contrived to oust half a dozen 
of the handsomest and best-looking fellows in the 
parish. How he has done this is a mystery to his 
acquaintances ; but it is none to us— we know him. 
The kraken has a tongue dripping with honey— one 
that would smooth a newly-picked millstone. There 
they go, each of them laughing and cheerful, except 
himself ; yet the fellow, though conscious of his 
own influence, enters the public-house as if he were 
going on the forlorn hope, or trailing his straggling 
limbs to confide his last wishes to the ear of the 
sheriff or hangman. He is, however, an Irishman 
at heart, though little indeed of the national bear- 
ing is visible in his deportment. 

Here again comes a second group. Keep yo« 
eye on that good-humored, ruddy-faced young man, 
compact and vigorous, who is evidently the wag of 
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his ^iarty. Observe his tight-fitting, comfortable 
frizb, neat brogues, and breeches, on the knees of 
whic h are two double knots of silk ribbon. See 
with what a smart, decisive air he wears his hat — 
"jauntily," as Leigh Hunt would say — upon one 
side of his head. That fellow has a high character 
for gallantry, and is allowed to be " the very sar- 
row among the girls " — " a Brinoge," " wid an eye 
that 'ud steal cold praties off a dresser." He is now 
leading in a girl, handsome no doubt, but who, 
nevertheless, does not possess sixpence, or sixpence 
worth for her portion. Not so the sword-fish we 
have pointed out to you a while ago, the tail of 
whose short coat lay as closely to him as that of a 
crab. The cassoway has secured a girl who, in 
point of wealth and dower, will be the making of 
him. However, you know the secret, Solomon says 
that a soft answer tumeth away wrath; but what 
will not a soft question do, when put to a pretty 
girl, where there is no wrath ? 

Here comes another party, fewer in point of num- 
ber than those we have shown you; a young man, a 
middle-aged woman, and her two daughters — ono 
grown, the other only about fifteen. Who is — ah ! 
— it is not necessary to inquire. Alley Bawn Mur- 
ray ! Gentle reader bow with heart felt respect to 
humble beauty and virtue ! She is that widow's 
daughter, the pride of the parish, and the beloved 
of all who can appreciate goodness, afiection, and 
filial piety. The child accompanying them is her 
sister, and that fine, manly, well-built, handsome 
youth is even now pledged to the modest and beau- 
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tif ul girl. He is the son of a wealthy farmer, some 
time dead; but in purity, in truth, and an humble 
sense of religion, their hearts are each rich and 
each equal. 

Alas I alas ! that it should be so ! but we cannot 
control the inscrutable designs of Heaven. The 
spirit of our narrative must change, and our tale can 
henceforth breathe nothing but what is as mourn* 
^ul as it is true. There they pass into that pablio- 
iiouse, true-hearted and attached; unconscious, too, 
poor things, of the almost present calamity that i$ 
soon to wither that noble boy and his beautiful be- 
trothed. Their history, up to the period of their 
entering the public-house, is very brief and simple. 
Felix O'Donnell was the son of a farmer, as we 
have said, sufficiently extensive and industrious to 
be wealthy, without possessing any of the vulgar 
pride which rude independence frequently engrafts 
upon the ignorant and narrow-hearted. His family 
consisted of two sons and a daughter— Maura, the 
last-named, being the eldsst, and Felix by several 
years the junior of his brother Hugh. Between 
the two brothers there was in many things a marked 
contrast of character, whilsf in others there might 
be said to exist a striking similarity. Hugh was a 
dark-brown, fiery man when opposed, though in 
general quiet and inoffensive. His passions blazed 
out with fury for a moment, and only for a moment ; 
for no soodor had he been borne by their vehe- 
mence into the commission of an error, than he be- 
came quickly alive to the promptings of a heart 
naturally affectionate and kWd. In money transac- 
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tions he had the character of being a hard man; 
yet were there many in the parisl who could de- 
clare that they found him liberal and considerate. 
The truth was, that he estimated money at more 
than its just value, without absolutely giving up his 
heart to its influence. When a young man, though 
in good circumstances, he looked cautiously about 
him, less for the best or the handsomest wife than 
the largest dower. In the speculation, so far as it 
was pecuniary, he succeeded; but his domestic 
peace was overshadowed by the gloom of his own 
character, and not unfrequently disturbed by the 
violent temper of a wife who united herself to him 
with an indifferent heart. He was, in short, a man 
more respected than loved; one of whom it was 
often said, *' well, well, he's a decent man, naboura 
— a little hard or so about money, but for all that 
there's worse. Sure we all have our failin'ft. 
There's one thing in him any how, that if he offindd 
a man he's sorry for it: ay, an' when he does chanc« 
to do a good turn, sorra a word ever any one heara 
about it from his own lips. To be sure there's a 
great deal of the nager in him no doubt, an' in 
troth he didn't take afther his own father for that. 
Devil a dacenter man than ould Felix O'Donnell 
ever broke bread." 

His brother Felix, in all that was amiable and 
affectionate strongly resembled him ; but there 
the resemblance terminated. Felix was subject to 
none ef his gloomy moods or violent outbur-ts of 
temper. He was manly, liberal, and cheerful — val- 
ued money at its proper estimate, and frequently 
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declared, that in the choice of a wife he would 
never sacrifice his happiness to acquire it. 

"I have enough of my own," he *would say; 
"and when I meet the woman that my heart 
chooses, whether she has fortune or not, that's 
the girl that I will bring to share it, if she can 
love me." 

Felix: and his sister bot£ resided together; for 
after his father's death he succeeded to the inheri- 
tance that had been designed for him. Maura 
O'Donnell was in that state of life in which we feel it 
extremely difficult to determine whether a female 
is hopeless or not upon the subject of marriage. 
Her humors had begun to ferment and to clear off 
into that thin vinegar serum which engenders the 
exquisite perception of human error, and the equal- 
ly keen touch with -which it is reproved. Time, in 
fact, had begun to crimp her face, and the vinegar 
to sparkle in her eye with that fiery gleam which is 
so easily lit up at five and thirty. Still she loved 
Felix, whose good-humor constituted him a butt 
for the irascible sallies of a temper more nearly 
allied to his brother Hugh's than his own. He was 
her younger brother, too, of whom she was justly 
proud; and she knew that Felix, in spite of the 
pungency of her frequent reproofs, loved her deep- 
ly, as was evident by the many instances of his con- 
siderate attention in bringing her home presents of 
dress, and in contributing, as far as lay in his power, 
to her comfort. 

The world, indeed, is too much in the habit of 
drawing distorted inferences from the transient 
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feadfl that occasionally appear in domestic life. It 
would be hard to find a family in which they do not 
Bometimes occur ; and when noticed by strangers, 
it is both uncharitable and nnjust to conclude that 
there is an absence of domestic affection in the 
hearts of those who, after all, prove no more than 
that they are subject to the errors and passions of 
human nature, like their fellow creatures. Ko 
sister, for instance, ever loved another with stron- 
ger affection than poor Maura did her brother Felix, 
notwithstanding the repeated scoldings which, for 
very trivial causes, he experienced at her tongue. 
Woe, keen and scathing, be to those who dared, 
in her presence to utter an insinuation against 
him. 

" If she abused him, she only did it for his good, 
and because she loved him; an' good right she had 
to love him, for a better brother never breathed the 
breath of life. Wasn't he a mere boy, only one-and- 
twenty years come next Lammas; and surely it 
stood to reason that he >vanted sometimes to be 
checked and scolded too. ^e had neither father or 
mother to guide him, poor boy; and who would guide 
him, and advise him too, if his own sister wouldn't 
do it ? Only one-and-twenty, and six feet in his 
shoes; but no punhialy no cabbage upon two pot- 
sticks, like some she knew, that were ready enough 
to give boy a harsh word when they ought to look 
nearei home, and— may-be— ^but she said nothing — 
as God forbid that she'd make or meddle with any 
neighbor's character; but stilly may-be, they'd find 
onough to blame at home, if they'd open their eyes 
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Id their own failings, as well as they do tv» the f ail> 
»ngs of their neighbors.". 

Another circumstance also strongly characteristic 
of the woman's heart, was evinced in the high and 
vigorous tone she assumed towards Hugh, whenever, 
in any of his dark moods, he happened to take Felix 
to task. These fierce encounters, however, never 
occurred in Felix's presence; for she thought that 
to take his part thenj would remove, in a great de- 
gree, the 'vantage ground on which she stood with 
reference to himself. Difficult, indeed, was the part 
she found herself compelled to play on these deli- 
cate occasions. She could not, as a moralist and 
disciplinarian, proverbially strict, seem in any degree 
to countenance the charges brought by Hugh 
against Felix; nor, on the other hand, was it with- 
out a command of temper and heroic self-denial, 
rarely attained, that she was able to keep her in- 
dignation against Hugh pent up within decorous 
and plausible limits. During the remonstrance of the 
latter, she usually pushed the charges against Felix 
into the notorious failings of Hugh himself, and 
this she did in a tone of irony so dry and cutting, 
that Hugh was almost in every case, as willing to 
abandon the attack as he had been to begin it. 

"Ay, indeed," she would proceed — "troth an 
conscience, Hugh, avoumeen^^ — avoumeen being 
pronounced with a civil bitterness that was perfectly 
withering — "throth an' conscience, Hugh, avour- 
neen, it's truth you're speaking, and not only that, 
Hugh darling^ but he's as dark as the ould dioul 
betimes, so he is, and runs into such fits of blacK- 
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ness and anger, for no reason — ^Hugh, dhediahj fox 
no reason in life, man alive. Are yon listening, 
Hugh ? for it's to you I'm speaking, dear — ^for no 
reason in life, acashla, only because he's a dirty, 
black bodaghy that his whole soul and body's not 
worth the scrapings of a pot in a hard summer. Did 
you hear me, Hugh jewel ? Felix, go out, avour- 
neen, ye onbiddable creature, and look after them 
ditchers, and see that they don't play upon us to- 
day, as they did on Saturday." 

Felix, who understood the sister's irony, went out 
on every such occasion with perfect good will, 
and indulged in an uncontrollable fit of laughter at 
her masked attack upon his brother. 

No sooner was he gone than Hugh either fled at 
once, or gathered himself up against the vehement 
assault he knew she was about to make upon him. 

" Why then, Hugh O'Donnell, ar'n't you :i dirty, 
black bodagh, to go to open upon the poor boy for 
no reason in life ? What did do that vou should 
abuse him, you nager you ? and it's well known that 
you're a nager, and that your heart's in the shillin'. 
Oh! it's long before you'd go to fair or market and 
bring home the best gown, or shawl, or mantle in it 
to the only sister you have, as he does. Ay, 
ar'n't you the cream of a dirty, black bodagh, for 
to go to attack the poor boy only for speaking to a 
dacent and a purty girl that hasn't a stain upon her 
name, or upon the name of one of her seed, breed, 
or generation, you miserly nager. I wouldn't say 
that before Aim, because I want to keep him under 
me; but where, I say, could you get so fine a young 
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ilip as poor Felix is ? My soul to the dev — God 
pardon met I was going to say what I oughtn't to 
say: bat I tell you, Hugh, that you must quit of it; 
he's the only brother we have, and it's the least we 
should be kind to him." 

During this harangue poor Hugh's flush of pas- 
sion usually departed from him. As we said, he 
loved his only brother; and so vivid were Maura's 
representations of his virtues, that Hugh, his pas- 
sion having subsided, was usually borne away by 
the pathos with which she closed her observations 
respecting him. A burst of tears always concluded 
the dialogue on her part, and deep regret on the 
part of Hugh; for, in fact, the charges against 
Felix were such only as none except they themselves 
in the very exuberance of their affection, would 
think of bringing against him. 

The reader is already acquainted with the allusion 
made by Maura to the *^ dacent and purty girl that 
hasn't a stain upon her name, or upon the name of 
one of her seed, breed, or generation." This 
" purty " girl is no other than Alley Bawn Murray; 
and although Maura, from a sheer spirit of contra- 
diction, spoke of her to Hugh in a favorable point 
of view, yet nothing could be more obstinately 
bitter than her opposition to such a match on the 
part of Felix. 

This, however, is human nature. To those who 
cannot understand such a character, we offer no 
apology — to the few who do, none is necessary. 

The courtship of Alley Bawn and Felix had ar- 
lived, on the fair-day of Ballaghmore, to a crisis 
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which required decision on part of the wooer. Thej 
went in, as we have shown the reader, to a puhlic- 
house. Their conversation, which was only such as 
takes place in a thousand similar instances, we do 
not mean to detail. It was tender and firm on the 
part of Felix, and affectionate between him and her. 
With that high pride, which is only another name 
for humility, she urged him to forget her, " if it was 
not piasin' to his frinds. You know, Felix," she 
continued, " that I am poor and you are rich, an' I 
wouldn't wish to be dragged into a family that 
couldn't respect me." 

" Alley dear," replied Felix, " I know that both 
Hugh and Maura love me in their hearts; and al- 
though they make a show of anger in the beginnin', 
yet they'll soon soften, and will love you as they do 
me." 

" Well, Felix," replied Alley, " my mother and 
you are present; if my mother says I ought ^" 

"I do, darling," said her mother; "that is, I 
can't feel any particular objection to it. Yet 
somehow my mind is troubled. I know that what 
he says is what will happen; but, for all that — och, 
Felix, aroon, there's something over me about the 
same match — I donH know — I'm willin' an' I'm not 
willin'." 

They arose to depart; and as both families lived 
in the beautiful village of Ballydhas, which we 
have alreadv described to the reader, of course their 
walk home was such as lovers could wish. 

Evening had arrived; the placid summer sun 
shone down with a mild flood of light upon Ballagh- 
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more and the sarroandiiig country. There was 
Qothing in the evening whose external phenomena 
could depress any human heart. The ocean lay like 
a mirror, on which the beams of the sun glistened 
in magnificent shafts, in whatsoever position you 
looked upon it. Not a wave or a ripple broke the 
expansive sheet, that stretched away till it melted 
into the dipping sky; yet to the ear its mysterious 
and deep murmurs Were audible, and the lonely 
eternal sobbing of the awful sea, struck upon the 
heart of the superstitious mother with a sense of 
fear and calamity. Felix and Alley went before 
them, and the conversation which we are about to 
detail, took place between herself and her youngest 
daughter. 

" Susy, darlinV' said she, " you see the happy pair 
before us; but tvhy is it, acushla, that my heart is 
sunk when I think of their marriage ? Do you hear 
that aayf There's not a tvave on it, but still it's 
angry, if one can judge by its voice. Darlin' it's 
a bad aign^ for the same say isn't always so. Somt^ 
times it is as asy as a sleepin' baby, and sometimets, 
although its wa/es are quiet enough, it looks like a 
murderer asleep. IITow it breathes heavily avour- 
neen, as if all was not right. Susy, darlin' I'm 
afeard, I say, that it's a bad aign.^^ 

" Mother dear," replied Susy, " what makes you 
speak that way ? Sure it wouldn't be the little sup 
o' punch that iPelix made you take that 'ud get into 
your head I " 

"No, darlin' 1 L00& at the pair before us; there 
they go, the pride, both o' them, God knows, of tho 
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whole parish; but still when I think of the bittemesi 
of Felix's friends, Susy, I (Jan't help being afeard. 
His brother Hugh is a dark man, and his sister 
Maura is against it. God pity theml It's a 
cruel world, acushla, when people like them 
can't do as they'd wish to do. But, Susy, you're a 
child, and knows nothing at all about it." 

Felix and Alley walked on, unconscious of the 
ominous forebodings which the superstition of the 
affectionate woman prompted her to utter. The ar- 
rangements for their marriage were on that night 
concluded, and the mother, after some feebly ex- 
pressed misgivings, at which Felix and Alley laugh- 
p*d heartily, was induced to consent that on the 
third Sunday following they should be joined in 
wedlock. Had Felix been disposed to conceal his 
marriage from Hugh and Maura, at least until the 
eve of its occurrence, the publishing of their banns 
in the chapel would have, of course, disclosed it. 
When his sister heard that the arrangements were 
completed, she poured forth a torrent of abuse 
against what she considered the folly and simpli- 
city of a mere boy, who allowed himself to be 
caught in the snares of an artful girl, with nothing 
4 but a handsome face to recommend her. Felix re- 
<^j^eived all this with good humor, and replied 
only in a strain of jocularity to every thing she 
said. 

Hugh, on the other hand, contented himself with 
a single observation. " Felix," said he, " I won't 
Bee you throw yourself away upon a girl tnat is no 
fit match for you. If you can*t take care of your* 
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eelf, I will Once for all, I tell you that tAu mar- 
riage must not take place/* 

As he uttered these words his dark brows were 
bent, and his eyes flashed with a gleam of that un- 
governable passion for which he was so remarkable. 
Felix, at all times peaceable, and always willing to 
acknowledge his elder brother's natural right to 
exercise a due degree of authority over him, felt 
that this was stretching it too far. Still he made 
no reply, nor indeed did Hugh allow him time to 
retort, had he been so disposed. They separated 
without more words, each resolved to accomplish 
his avowed purpose. 

The opposition of Hugh and Maura to his mar- 
riage, only strengthened Felixes resolution to make 
his beloved and misrepresented Alley Bawn, the 
rightful mistress of his hearth, as she already was 
of his affections. Nay, his love burned for her with a 
purer and tenderer flame, when he looked upon the 
artless girl, and thought of the cruel hearts that 
would make her a martyr to a spirit so worldly- 
minded and selflsh. Their deep-rooted prejudice 
against her poverty, he delicately concealed from 
her, together with the length to which their oppo- 
sition had gone. As for himself, he acted precisely 
as if the approaching marriage had their full sanc- 
tion; he saw Alley every day, became still more 
deeply enamored, and heard his sister's indignant 
remonstrances without uttering a single syllable in 
reply. 

At length the happy Sunday morning arrived, 
%nd never did a more glorious sun light up the 
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beautiful valley of Ballydhas than that wkich shed 
down its smiling radiance from heaven upon their 
union. Felix's heart was full of that eager and 
trembling delight, which, where there is pure and 
disinterested love, always marks our emotions upon 
that blessed epoch in human life. Maura, contrary 
to her wont, was unusually silent during the whole 
morning; but Felix could perceive that ^he watch- 
ed all his emotions with the eye of a lynx. When 
the hour of going to chapel approached, he deemed 
it time to dress, and, for that purpose, went to a 
large oaken tallboy that stood in the kitchen, in 
order to get out his clothes. It was locked, how- 
ever, and his sister, told him at once, that the key, 
which was in her possession, should not pass into 
his hands that day. "No," she continued, "nor 
sorra the ring you'll put on the same girl with my 
consent. Aren't you a purty young omadhaun, you 
spiritless creature, to go to marry sich a niddy 
nauddhj/y when you know that the best fortunes ii^ 
the glen would jump at you! Yes, faiks! to bring 
home that mane, useless creature, that has'nt a 
penny to the good! A purty farmer's wife she'll 
make, and purtily she'll fill my poor mother's shoes, 
God be good to her! A poor, unsignified, smooth- 
faced thing, that never did a dacent day's work out 
of doors, barring to shake up a cock of hay, or pull 
the growing of a peck of flax! Oh! thin, mother 
darlin', that's in glory this day! but it's a purty 
head of a house he's puttin' afther you; and my- 
self, too, must knock under to the like of her, and 
«oe her put up ia authority over ray head. Let me 
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alone, Felix; your laughing wont pass. The sorra 
kay you'll get from me to-day." 

Felix, who was resolved to procure the key, saw 
that there was nothing for it but a little friendly 
violence. A good-humored struggle accordingly 
commenced between them — good-humored on his 
side, but bitter and determined on the part of 
Maura. Finding it difficult to secure the key, even 
by violence, Felix was about to give up the 
contest, and force the lock at once, when Hugh 
entered. 

" What's all this ?" he inquired. " What racket's 
this / Is it beating your sister you are ? Is the 
young headstrong profligate beating you, Maura, 
eh?" 

"No, Hugh, not that; but he wants the kay to 
deck himself up for marrying that pet of his. God 
knows, I'd rather he did beat me than do what he'fl 
going to do." 

" Felix," said his brother, " I'm over you in place 
of your father, and I tell you that it'll cost me a 
Bore fall, or I'll put a stop to this day's work. A 
purty bridegroom you are, and a 'sponsible father 
of a family you'll make I By my sowl, it's a horse- 
whip I ought to take to you, and lash all thoughts 
of marriage out of you. What a hurry you are in 
to go a shoolin' (to become the rustic chevalier d* 
industrie.) You had betther provide yourself the 
bag and staff at once, for if you marry this portion- 
less, good-for-nothing hussy ^** 

Felix's eye flashed, and, for the first time 
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in his life, he turned a fierce glance upon hit 
brother. 

" She's no hussy, Hugh; and if another man said 

it " he paused, for it was but the * hectic of a 

moment.' 

" You'd knock him down, I suppose," said Hugh. 
* Why don't you speak it out ? Why, Maura, he's 
a man on our hands, and I suppose he'll be a bully 
to-morrow, or next day, and put us all undher his 
feet, and make us all knuckle down to his poppet 
of a wife." 

* Hugh," said Felix, " I am willin' to forget and 
forgive all the harshness ever you showed me, and 
to remimber nothing but your kindness, and you 
wor kind to me; you're my brother — my only, and 
my eldest brother, and I beg it as a favor to one 
that loves you both, that you'll not interfere in my 
marriage this day.'* 

"So far only," replied Hugh, "that I'll stop it for 
good an' all. You'll get no clothes out of this 
press to-day. In ten years or so you may be think- 
in' of it. There's Madge M'Cawley, take her, with 
all my heart; a girl that has fifty pounds, five cows, 
and threescore sheep : ay, an' a staid sober girl. 
To be sure she's no beauty, an' not fit for * gintle- 
men' that must have purty faces, and empty 
pockets. I say again, Felix, I'll put an end to this 
match." 

This was too much for Felix's patience. After 
several unsuccessful remonstrances, and even sup« 
f lications very humbly expressed, a fierce struggle 
ensued between the brothers, which was only ter* 
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minated by the interference of the two servant- 
men, who with some difficulty forced the elder out 
oi the house, and brought him across the fields 
towards his own home. Maura then gave up the 
key, and the youthful bridegroom was soon dressed 
and prepared to meet his " man," and a few friends 
whom he had invited, at the chapel. His mind, 
however, was disturbed, and his heart sank at* this 
ill-omened commencement of his wedding day. 

' Maura," said he, when about to leave the house, 
" I'm heavy at heart for what has happened. Will 
you say that you forgive me, dear, before I go ? 
and tell Hugh that I forgive him every thing, and 
that the last words I said before I went, wor — * that 
the blessin' of God may rest upon him and his,' and 
upon you too, Maura, dear." 

These expressipns are customary among Irish 
families when a marriage is about to take place; 
but upon this occasion they came spontaneously 
from a generous and feeling heart. Felix saw with 
sorrow that his brother and sister had not blessed 
him, and he resolved that his part of a duty so 
tender should not remain unperformed. 

Maura, who suddenly averted her face when 
he addressed her, made no reply; but after he had 
departed from the threshold, her eyes followed 
him, and the tears slowly forced their way down 
her cheeks. 

"It's no use," said she, "it's no use, I love him, I 
love my kind brother in spite of every thing. May 
God bless you Felix ! may God bless you, and all 
you love 1 God forgive me for opposin' the boy as 
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I did ; and God forgive Hugh ! but he thinks it 
would be all for Felix's good to stop his marriage 
with Alley Bawn." 

Felix, who heard neither his sister's blessir g nor 
the expression of the affection she bore him, passed 
on with hasty steps through the fields. He had not 
gone far, however, when he saw his brother walking 
towards him; his arms folded, and his eyes almost 
hidden by his heavy brows ; sullen ferocity was in 
his looks, and his voice, as he addressed him, was 
hollow with suppressed rage : 

" So," said he, " you will ruin yourself 1 Go back 
home, Felix." 

"For God^s sake, Hugh, let me alone, let me 
pass." 

" You will go ? " said the other. 

" I will, Hugh." 

" Then may bad luck go with you, if you do. I 
order you to stay at home, I say." 

" Mind your own business, Hugh, and I'll mind 
mine," was the only reply given him. 

Felix walked on by making a small circuit out of 
the direct path, for he was anxious not only to pro- 
ceed quickly, as his time was limited, but above all 
*^hings, to avoid a collision with his brother. 

The characteristic fury of the latter shot out in a 
burst that resembled momentary madness as much 
as rage. " Is that my answer ? " he shouted, in the 
hoarse, quivering accents of passion; and with the 
rapid energy of the dark impulse which guided him, 
he snatched up a stone from a ditch, and flung it at 
his brother, whose back was towards him. Felix 
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fell forward in an instant, but betrayed after his fall 
no symptoms of motion — the stillness of apparent 
death was in every limb. Hugh, after the blow had 
been given, stood rooted to the earth, and looked 
as if the demon which possessed him had fed the 
moment the fearful act had been committed. His 
now bloodless lips quivered, his frame became 
relaxed, ahd the wild tremor of horrible apprehen- 
sion shook him from limb to limb. Immediately a 
fearful cry was heard far over the fields, and the 
words — " Oh I yeah! yeah, yeah, Felix, my brother, 
agra, can't you spake to me?" struck upon the 
heart of Maura and the servant-men, with a feeling 
of dismay, deep and deadly. 

"O God!" she exclaimed, with clasped hands 
and upturned eyes, "O God! my boy, my boy — 
Felix, Felix, what has happened to you ? " 

Again the agonized cry of the brother was heard 
loud and frantic. 

" Oh, yeah, yeah, Felix, are you dead ? brother, 
agra, can't you speak to me ? " 

With rapid steps they rushed to the spot; but, 
ah! what a scene was there to blast their sight and 
sear the brain of his sister, and indeed of all who 
could look upon it. The young bridegroom smote 
down when his foot was on the very threshold of 
happiness, and by the hand of a brother? 

Hugh, in the mean time, had turned up Felix 
from the prone posture in which he lay, with a 
hope — a frenized, a desperate hope of ascertaning 
whether or not life was extinct. In this position 
the stricken boy was lying, his brother, like a 
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maniac, standing over him, when Maura and the 
servants arrived. One glance, a shudder, then a 
long ghastly gaze at Hugh, and she sank down 
beside the insensibre victim of his furv. 

" What," said Hugh, wildly clenching his hands, 
" Mother of glory, have I killed both? Oh, Felix, 
Felix! you are happy, you are happy, agra, brother; 
but for me, oh, for me, my hour of mercy is past 
an' gone. I can never look to heaven more! How 
can I live," he muttered furiously to himself, " how 
can I live? and I dam't die, O God! O God! my 
brain's tumin'. I needn't pray to God to curse the 
hand that struck you dead, Felix dear, for I feel 
this minute that His curse is on me." 

Felix was borne in, but no arm would Hugh suffer 
to encircle him but his own. Poor Maura recovered 
and although in a state of absolute distraction, yet 
she had presence of mind to remember that they 
ought to use every means in their power to restore 
the boy to life if it were possible. Water was got, 
with which his face was sprinkled; in a little time 
he breathed, opened his eyes, loked mournfully 
about him, and asked what had happened him. 
Never was pardon to the malefactor, nor the firm 
tread of land to the shipwrecked mariner, so 
welcome as the dawn of returning life in Felix was 
to his brother. The moment he saw the poor 
youth's eyes fixed upon him, and heard his voice, 
he threw himself on his knees at the bedside, 
clasped him in his arms, and with an impetuous ti ie 
of sensations, in which were blended joy, grief, 
burning affection, and remorse, he kissed his lips, 
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strained him to his bosom, and wept with such 
agony, that poor Felix was compelled to console 
him. 

" Oh! Felix, Felix," exclaimed Hugh, "what was 
it I did to you? or how could the devil out of hell 
tempt me to-to-to-oh Felix agra, say you're not 
hurted — say only that you'll be as well as ever, an' 
I take God and every one present to witness, that 
from this minute till the day of my death, a harsh 
word '11 never crass my lips to you. Say you're 
not hurted, Felix dear! Don't you know, Felix, 
in spite of my dark-temper's putting me into a 
passion with you sometimes, that I always loved 
you? " 

« Yes you did, Hugh," replied Felix, « an' I still 
knew you did. I didn't often contradict you, be- 
cause I knew, too, that the passion would soon go 
off of you, and that you'd be kind to me again." 

" Yeah, yeelish," said the other, while the scald- 
ing tears flowed profusely down his cheeks, and the 
deep sobs almost choked him. " Oh, yeah, yeelish I 
what could come over me! As judgment's before 
me, he was the best brother ever God created — you 
were, Felix darling — you were, you were! " He 
again pressed him to his heart, and kissed his lips 
with an overwhelming fulness of remorse and love. 

" An' another thing, Felix dear — but first tell me 
ire you gettin betther ? " 

" I am," replied the youth, " my head is a little 
confused, but I have no pain." 

Hugh raised his hands and streaming eyes to 
heaven 
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^'Thanks, thanks, oh thanks an' praise be to Qod 
for that nevTd! thanks an' praise be to you, blessed 
Father, for what he has said this minute, for it takes 
the weight, the dead crushin' weight that lay on 
my heart, oft it. And now, Felix jewel, here, 
alanna, lay over your head upon my breast, an' I'll 
hould you anything I whisper into your own ear 
what '11 make you as stout as ever — ^keep away all 
of yees— the nerra one o' ye '11 hear it but himself. 
Sure, Felix dear," he continued, in a lower voice, 
" sure I'm ^nllin' that you should marry yotlr own 
Alley Bawn, An' listen, sure, I'll give her a por- 
tion myself — I'm able to do it an' I will too." 

Folix, on hearing her name, looked around and 
endeavored, as appeared by his manner, to collect 
himself. He put his hand to his head for a mo- 
ment and his eyes were without meaning. Hugh 
observed it, and felt his grief instantly checked by 
a fearful surmise as to a possible consequence of 
the blow which he had not contemplated. 

" Felix dear," said he in a voice low, hollow, anvl 
full of terror, " what ails you ? Is the pain coming 
back ? " 

Felix spoke not for about a minute, during which 
time he had become quite collected. Then with an 
affectionate look towards his brother, he replied — 

" God bless you, Hugh, for the words you -have 
said to me. Poor Alley? Hugh, God bless you! 
Would Maura consent ? Will you consent, agra, to 
It, Maura dear ? * 

Maura, who had been all this time weeping, now 
advanced, and, smiling through her tears, embraced 
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tim tenderly. " Yes, Felix, da^liug, au' I'm only 
heart-broken, that ever Hugh or uiyself refused to 
consent, or ever set ourselves against it." 

The boy's eyes sparkled with a light more bril- 
liant than had ever shone from them before: his 
whole face became animated, and the cloud of sor- 
row which had rested on his pale brow melted away 
before the effulgence of reviving hope. In a few 
minutes he arose and expressed his determination 
to proceed and keep his appointment. Hugh and 
Maura requested to accompany him, and the latter 
begged to be allowed the privilege to give the bride 
away. 

" Maura," said Felix, " will you desire the ser- 
vants to have a decent dinner prepared, and well 
eat it here. I intend, if you and Hugh will let me, to 
bring her home at onoel " 

" Och, God help the poor boy I" exclaimed Maura 
--*^^ yes, darling, all that must be done." 

When ready to depart, he again put his hand to 
his head—" It comes on here," said he, " for about 
a minute or so — this confusion — I think I'll tie a 
handkerchief about my head. It 'ill be an asy thing 
for me to make some excuse, or I can take it off at 
the chapel." 

This was immediately acquiesced in; but at 
Hugh's suggestion a car was prepared, a horse 
yoked in a few minutes, and Felix, accompanied 
and supported by his brother and sister, set out for 
Mass. On arriving at the " green " he felt that 
his short journey had not been beneficial to him; 
on the contrary, he was worse, and very properly 
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decrined to go into the heated atmosphere of the 
chapel. A message by his sister soon brought the 
blushing, trembling, serious, yet happy-looking girl 
to his side. Her neat white dress, put on with 
that natural taste which is generally accompanied 
by as clear sense of moral propriety, and her plain 
eottage bonnet, bought for the occasion, showed 
that she came prepared, not beyond, but to the ut- 
most reach of her humble means. And this she 
did more for Felix's sake than her own, for she re- 
solved that her appearance should not, if possible, 
jar upon the feelings of one who, she knew, in 
marrying her, had sacrificed prospects of wealth 
and worldly happiness for her sake. At sight of 
her, Felix smiled, but it was observed that his fac^ 
which had a moment before been pale, was instantly 
flushed, and his eye unusually bright. When he had 
kissed her, she replied to the friendly greetings of 
his brother and Maura with the most comely 
dignity, well suited to her situation and circum- 
stances. Then turning to the elected husband of 
her heart, she said — 

" Why thin, Felix, but it's little credit you do 
me this happy morning, coming with your night- 
cap on, as if you weren't well;" but as she saw the 
smile fade from his lips, and the color from his 
cheek, her heart sank, and "pallid as death's dedi- 
cated bride," with her soft blue eyes bent upon his 
changing color and bandaged head, she exclaimed, 
** God be merciful to us! Felix dear, you are ill — 
you ate hurted! Felix, Felix darling, what alia 
you ? What is wrong ? " 
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" Don't be frightened, jewel," he replied, " don't 
darling — it won't signify — my foot slipped afther 
laving you last night on my way home, and my 
head came against a stone— it's only a little sore 
outside. It 'ill be very well as soon as the priest 
puts your heart and mine together— never to be 
parted — long— long an' airnestly have I wished an' 
prayed for this happy day. Isn't your mother here, 
jewel, an' my own little Ellen ? " 

Her eye had been fixed upon his countenance 
with all the love and anxiety of a young bride 
about to be united to the husband of her heart's 
first choice. She saw that despite of every effort 
to the contrary, there was in his mind a source of 
some secret sorrow. A single tear rolled down her 
cheek, which he kissed away, and as he did it, 
whispered her in a tone of affectionate confidence, 
that it was but a trifle and signified nothing. Maura 
took her hand, and assured her that no cause for 
apprehension existed; so did Hugh, but as he held 
her hand in his, he perceived that she got paid 
again, and trembled as if seized with some sudden 
fear. 

When the ceremony was concluded, those who at- 
tended it of course returned to Felix's house to par- 
take of the wedding-dinner. He, indeed, seemed to 
be gifted with new life; his eyes sparkled, and a 
deep carmine of his cheek was dazzling to look 
upon. Courtesy, and the usages prevalent on such 
occasions, compelled him to drink more than his 
state of health was just then capable of bearing; he 
did not, however, transgress the bounds of modera- 
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tion. Still the noise of many tongues, the sounds 
of laughter, and the din of mirth, joined to the con- 
sciousness that his happiness was now complete, af- 
fected him with the feverish contagion of the mo- 
ment. He talked hurriedly and loud, and seemed 
to feel as if the accomplishment of his cherished 
hopes was too much for his heart to bear. 

In the midst of all this jollity, a change which 
none observed came over him. His laugh became 
less frequent than his shudder or his sigh, and tak- 
ing Alley aside, he begged she would walk with 
him to the beach. 

" The say-breeze," said he, " and a sate upon the 
rocks— upon our thyme-bank, where we've often sat 
happily. Alley dear, will bring me to myself soon. 
I am tired, asthore machree, of all this noise and 
confusion. Come away, darling, we'll be happier 
with one another than with all these people about 
ns." 

His young bride accompanied him, and as they 
went, her happy heart beating under that arm to 
whose support she had now a rights her love 
the while calm and secure in its own deep 
purity, she saw before them, in bright perspect- 
ive, many, many years of domestic affection and 
peace. 

There they sat in the mellow sunset, until the 
soft twilight had gradually melted away the 
lengthened shadows of the rocks about them. 
Their hands were locked in each other, their hearts 
burned within them, and a tenderness which can 
be felt only by souls equally pure and innocent 
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touched their delighted converse into something 
that might be deemed beautiful and holy. 

Artless, humble, and happy pair! Sit on and 
enjoy the only brief glimpse of this earth's heaven 
which you will ever get. It is the last time that 
heart will beat responsive to heart, and soul tremble 
to and mingle with soul between yoji. 

Long before the hour of their return, Felix had 
felt much worse than duiing any preceding part of 
the day. The vivid and affectionate hopes of future 
happiness expressed by Alley added to his concern, 
and increased his tenderness towards her, especial- 
ly when he contrasted his own physical sensations 
with the unsuspicious character of her opinion con- 
cerning his illness and the cause that produced it. 
'Tis true he disguised all this as long as he could; 
but at length, notwithstanding his firmness, he was 
forced to acknowledge that pain overcame him. 
With the burning chill of fever bubbling througU 
his blood — shivering yet scorching — he complained 
of the shooting pain in his head, and a strange con 
fusion of mind, which the poor girl, from some of 
his incoherent expressions, had attributed to his 
excess of affection. With words of comfort she 
soothed him; her arm now returned the support 
she had received from his; she led him home, lan- 
guid and half-delirious, whilst she herself felt stun- 
ned as well by the violence as by the unaccountable 
nature of his illness. On reaching home they 
found that the noise of social enjoyment had risen 
to the outrage of convivial extravagance; but the 

jnoment he staggered in, supported only by the 

12 
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faithful arm of his wife, a solemn and apprebensive 
spirit suddenly hushed their intemperance, and 
awed them into a conviction that such an illness 
upon the marriage day must be as serious as it* was 
uncommon. Felix was put to bed in pain and 
danger; but Alley smoothed his pillow, bound his 
head, and sat patient, and devoted, and wife-like, 
by his side. During all that woeful night of sor- 
row she watched the feverish start, the wild glare 
of the half-opened eye, the momentary conscious 
glance, and the miserable gathering together of the 
convulsed limbs, hoping that each pang would di- 
minish in agony and that the morning might bring 
ease and comfort, 

" Poor girl, put on thy Btillfaig widow's weeds, 
And 'scape at once from Hope's sxxsarsed bands I 

We feel utterly incapable of describing, during 
the progress of this heavy night, the scorching and 
fiery anguish of his brother Hugh, or the distracted 
and wailing sorrow of poor Maura. The unexpect- 
ed and delightful revulsion of feeling produced 
upon both, especially on the former, by his tempo- 
rary recovery, now utterly incapacitated them from 
bearing his relapse with any thing like fortitude. 
The frantic remorse of the guilty man, and the stu- 
pid but pungent grief of his sister, appeared but as 
the symptoms of weak minds and strong passions, 
when contrasted with the deep but patient affliction 
of his innocent and uncomplaining wife. She 
wasted no words in sorrow; for during this hope- 
less night, self, happiness, affection, hope, were all 
forgotten in the absorbing efforts at his recovery. 
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Never, indeed, did tke nuseries ftnd calamities ol 
life draw from the fruitful source of a wife^s at- 
tached and faithful heart, a nobler specimen of that 
pure and disinterested devotion which characterizes 
woman, than was exhibited by the stricken-hearted 
Alley Bawn. 

There was something in this peculiar case, as, in- 
deed there are in all family occurrences of a similar 
s ature, which induced them to try upon the suffer^ 
tug boy the full extent of their humble skill, rather 
^han call in a strange physician to witness the die* 
^strous, perhaps fatal, effects of domestic violence. 
Had the cause of Felixes illness been unknown to 
Hugh or Maura, they would have procured medical 
advice in the early part of the night. Let us, how- 
ever, not press too severely on the repentant broth- 
^r. Shame, and remorse, and penitenee, ought to 
plead strongly for 'Hhe hope deferred that made 
his heart sick." Hugh's passions arose to violence, 
but not to murder, a distinction which both law and 
morality too frequently forget to make. 

When Hugh saw, however, that nothing except 
medical skill could save him, he forgot his mme 
and its consequences. Stung to madness by his 
love of Felix, and his fears for his recovery, he 
mounted a horse, and had almost broken down the 
animal by over-exertion, ere he reached the village 
of B — — , where the doctor he nought lived. 
After an impetuous and violent knocking the door 
was opened, and a man pale and horror-struck 
entered, whom the doctor was inclined to receive 
rather as the patient than the messenger. Yes! 
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haggard, wild, yet weak and trembling, he stagger- 
ed into the room, and, sinking on a seat, in a voice 
husky and hoarse said — 

"Docthorl oh, docthor, you won't refuse to 
come! It's thrue he was my brother — but I had 
not — I had not — oh — no — no — I had it not in my 
heart to murdher him! My brother is dyin'. Oh, 
come, docthorl come to my brother, he's dyin',- 
and 'twas I that struck the blow." 

With a vehemence of grief that was pitiable, and 
an exhibition of the wildest gestures which charac- 
terize despair, he then uttered a cry that rang 
through the house. 

" Oh, Felix agra, my brother, Fm your murdher- 
er! My sister and I are both wealthy — he's dyin' 
docthor— come, come. Oh, agra Felix — agra 
Felix! To see you well — ^to see you well — the 
wealth of the world, if I had it, would go. My 
life — ^my life — docthor! Oh, that would be but 
little— but it, too, would go— I'd give it— all wh 
have, my sister and I, to our blanket — to the shoew 
on our feet, and the coat and gown on our backs — 
all — all — you'll get^^if you can save our brother, 
that I struck down and murdhered! " 

The doctor, a man of great skill and humanity, 
immediately ordered his horse, and mounting him, 
accompanied Hugh to the sick bed of his brother. 
On arriving there, they found him worse; and never 
before, nor during his whole professional experience, 
had the doctor witnessed such a scene. Hugh took 
his place behind Felix, who, by the doctor's direc- 
tion, was placed in a half-sitting, half-recumbent 
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Oostnre ii. the bed; his arms were placed distract- 
edly about him, his breast was his pillow, and his 
cheek, wildly and with oracious affection, laid to 
his. He was restrained from crying aloud, but his 
groans were enough to wrench the heart from 
which they proceeded to pieces. Sympathy, in 
fact, was transferred from the sick boy to his bro- 
ther; and perhaps more tears were shed, by the 
lookers-on, from pity towards Hugh than Felix. 

But where was she, the bride and wife of a 
changeful day — of a day, in which the extremities 
of happiness and misery met? Oh, where but 
where she should and ought to be, at his bed-side, 
hoping against hope, soothing his wild ravings by 
her soft sweet voice; and when, in his delirium^ 
the happy scene of the past day seemed re-acted, 
then she knelt, ever ready to lead him, by her 
words and caresses, into a forgetf ulness of his per- 
sent pain. In his desperate struggles he fancied 
they were tearing her from him; and when 
the strength of several men could scarce restrain 
him, then came the mildness of her power. With 
her gentle hands and her fond kind words she laid 
him in peace once more, and, kneeling by his side, 
cooled his burning temples with her pale fingers, 
and wetted his parched lips with the draught pre- 
scribed by the physician. When the crisis, how- 
ever, approached, she saw by the keen glance of 
observant affection, that the doctor's manner be- 
trayed his hopelessness of her husband's recovery. 
Then did her strength give way, and one violent fit 
oi hysteric sobbing almost broke down her reason 
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and physical powers. UnavaiKng was all their 
tenderness, and fruitless every attempt at cougola« 
tion. Even her own beloved mother failed. " Al- I 

ley, asthore agrue machree," said she, " don't give 
wayNiO this, for it's sinful; it's wrong to cry so bit- 
terly for the livin'. You know that while there's 
life there's hope. God is merciful, and may think 
£t to pity you, anien machree, and to spare him for 
the sake of our prayers, that your heart may'nt bo 
broken. Here's the priest, too, an' sure it's a com- 
fort, if the Lord does take him from us, that he's 
not goin^ widout the holy sacraments of the 
Church, to clear away any stain of sin that may be 
on him." 

Felix, tra|iquilized by the satisfaction that always 
results from the consciousness of having received i 

the rites of the Church, yet moved by the deep 
sobbings of his miserable brother, took his hand, 
and thus addressed him — 

« Hugh dear I " * 

** Oh, Felix, Felix, Felix darling, if you spake 
kind to me my brain will turn, and my heart will 
burst to pieces ! Harsh, harsh, avoumeen, speak 
harshly, cruelly, blackly— oh, say you won't forgive 
me— but no, thcU I couldn't bear — forgive me 
in your heart, and before God, but don't spake 
wid affection to me, for then I'll not be able to 
Dear it." 

*• Hugh," said Felix, from whose eyes the keen- 
ness of his brother's repentance wrung tears, despite 
his burning agony; "Hugh dear"— and he looked 
pitifully in the convulsed face of the unhappy man 
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— ** Hugti dear, it was only an accident, far if you 
had — thought— that it would turn out — as it has 
done — — But no matter now — ^you have my for- 
giveness — and you deserve it; for Hugh dear, it was 
as much and more my own thoughtlessness and self- 
will that caused it. Hugh dear, comfort and sup- 
port Alley here, and Maura, too, Hugh; be kind to 
them both for poor Felix's sake." He sank back, 
exhausted, holding his brother's hand in his left^ 
and his mute heart-broken bride's in his right. A 
calm, or rather torpor, followed, which lasted until 
his awakening spirit, in returning consciousness 
of life and love, made a last effort to dissolve in 
a farewell embrace upon the pure bosom of his 
virgin wife. 

" Alley," said he, " are you not my wife, and 
amn't I your husband? Whose hand should be 
upon me — in what arms but yours should I die ? 
Alley, think of your own Felix — oh," don't let me 
pass altogether out of your memory; an' if you'd 
wear a lock of my hair, (many a time you used to 
curl it over on my cheek, for you used to say it was 
the same shade as your own, and you used to com- 
pare them together,) wear it, for my sake, next your 
heart, and if ever you think of doin' a wrong thing, 
look at it, and you'll remember that Felix, who's 
now in the dust, always desired you to pray for the 
Almighty's grace, an' trust to Him for strength 
against evil. But where are you, asthore ? My 
eyes want a last look of you; I feel you— ay, I feel 
you in my breakin' heart, and sweet your presence 
in it, avoumeen machree; but how is it that I can 
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not see you ? Oh, my wife, my young wife, my 
spotless wife, be with me — near me 1 *' He clasped 
her to his heart, as if while he held her there he 
thought it could not cease to beat; but in a mo- 
ment, after one slight shudder, one closing pang, 
his grasp relaxed — his head fell upon her bosom — 
and he, Felix, who that morning stood up in the 
bloom of youth and manly beauty, with the cup of 
happiness touching his lips, was now a clod of the 
valley. Half unconscious — almost unbelieving that 
all could be over, she gently laid him down. On 
looking into his face, her pale lips quivered; and 
AS her mute wild gaze became fixed upon the body, 
slowly the desolating truth forced itself upon her 
heart. She then sank upon her knees, and prayed 
to God that, if it were His will, and lawful for her 
in her misery to utter such a prayer. He would not 
part her in death from him who had been to her 
far dearer than all that life now contained — 
without whom the world was now empty to her 
for ever. 

Quietly and calmly she then arose^ and but for 
the settled wretchedness of her look, the stillness of 
her spirit might have been mistaken for apathy. 
Without resistance, without a tear, in the dry 
agony of burning grief, she gently gave herself up 
to the guidance of those who wept, while they 
attempted to soothe her. In reply to their at- 
tempts at consolation she only uttered one brief 
sentence in Irish. "Oh," said she, "God is 
good— still, still, this was a da/rk day to Felix and 
fco me I " 
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At the inquest which followed, there was no 
proof to criminate the wretched brother; nor, to 
speak truly, were the jury anxious to find any. 
The man's shrieking misery was more wild and 
frightful than death itself. From "the Dark Day" 
until this on " which I write, he has never been able 
to raise his heart or his countenance. Home he 
never leaves, except when the pressure of business 
compels him; and when he does, in every instance 
he takes the most unfrequented paths and the 
loneliest by-roads, in order to avoid the face and 
eye of man. Better, indeed, to encounter flood 
or fire, than to suffer what he has borne, when 
the malicious or coarse-minded have reproached 
him, in what we trust, is his repentance, with his 
great affliction. 

Alley, contrary to the earnest solicitations of 
Hugh and Maura, went back to reside with her 
mother. Four years have now passed, and the 
virgin widow is constant to her grief. With a 
bunch of yam on her arm, she may be occasionally 
seen in the next market-town ; the chastened sor- 
row of her look agreeing well with her mournful 
weeds. In vain is she pressed to mingle in the 
rustic amusements of her former companions; she 
cannot do it, even to please her mother; the poor 
girl's heart is sorrow-struck for ever. She will 
never smile again. As it is, however, the steady 
subdued melancholy of her manner increases the 
respect, without lessening the love, of all who know 
her. Who, indeed, could see her, and hear 1? er sad 
history, without loving her purity, and her devoted 
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affection to the memory of him that was only the 
Husband of a day, without pitying the stricken girl 
who suffered so much, and wishing that time which 
weans us from our greatest sorrows, may, by its 
influence, mellow her afflictions, until the bitterness 
of their spirit passes out of her soul. 

Reader, if you want a moral, look upon the 
wasted brow of Hugh O'Donnell, and learn to 
restrain your passions and temper within its proper 
Umits. 
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THE DEAD BOXER. 



CHAPTER L 

One eyening in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century — as nearly as we can conjecture the year 
might be that of 1720 — some time about the ^n^of 
April, a young man named Larak Laudher O'Rorke, 
or Strong-handed O'Rorke, was proceeding from his 
father's house, with a stout oaken cudgel in his 
hand, towards an orchard that stood at the skirt of 
a county town, in a part of the kingdom which, for 
the present, shall be nameless. Though known by 
the epithet of Lamh Laudher^ his christian name 
was John; but in those times Irish families of the 
same name were distinguished from each other by 
some indicative of their natural position, physical 
power, complexion, or figure. One, for instance, 
was called Parra Ghastha^ or swift Paddy, from 
his fleetness of foot; another, Shaun BuiSy or yel- 
low Jack, from his bilious look; a third, Micaul 
More^ or big Michael, from his uncommon size; and 
a fourth, Sheemus Huahj or red James, from the 
color of his hair. These epithets, to be sure, still 
occur in Ireland, but far less frequently now than in 
the times of which we write, when Irish was almost 
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the vernacular language of the country. It was for 
a reason similar to those just alleged, that John 
O'Rorke was known as Lamh Laudher O'Rorke; 
he, as well as his forefathers for two or three gene- 
ratious, having bten remarkable for prodigious 
bodily strength and courage. The evening^ was far 
advanced as O'Rorke bent his steps to the orchard. 
The pale, but cloudless sun hung over the western 
hills, and shed upon the quiet grey fields that kind 
of tranquil radiance which, in the opening of sum- 
mer, causes many a silent impulse of delight to 
steal into the heart. Lamh Laudher felt this; his 
step was slow, like that of a man who, without be^ 
ing capable of tracing those sources of enjoyment 
which the spirit absorbs from the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature, has yet enough of uneducated taste 
and feeling within him, to partake of the yaried 
feast which she presents. 

As he sauntered thus leisurely along he was met 
by a woman rather advanced in years, but still un- 
usually stout and muscular, considering her age. 
She was habited in a red woollen peticoat that 
reached but a short distance below the knee, leaving 
visible two stout legs, from which dangled a pair 
of red garters that bound up her coarse blue hose. 
Her gown of blue worsted was pinned up, for it did 
not meet around her person, though it sat closely 
about her neck. Her grizzly red hair, turned up in 
front, was bound by a dowd cap without any border, 
a circumstance which, in addition to a red kerchief, 
tied over it, and streaming about nine inches down 
the back, gave to her toutensemhU a wild and strik- 
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ing expression. A short oaken staf^ hooked under 
the hand, completed the description of her costume. 
Even on a first glance there appeared to be something 
repulsive in her features, which had evidently been 
much exposed to sun and storm. By a closer in- 
spection one might detect upon their hard angular 
outline, a character of cruelty and intrepidity. 
Though her large cheek-bones stood widely asunder, 
yet her grey piercing eyes were very near each 
other; her nose was short and sadly disfigured by a 
scar that ran transversely across it, and her chin, 
though pointed, was also deficient in length. Alto- 
gether, her whole person had something peculiar 
and marked about it— so much so, indeed, that it 
was impossible to meet her without feeling she 
was a female of no ordinary character and habits. 

Lamh Laudher had been, as we have said, ad- 
vancing slowly along the craggy road which led 
towards the town, when she issued from an adjoin- 
ing cabin and approached him. The moment he 
noticed her he stood still, as if to let her pass and 
uttered one single exclamation of chagrin and 
anger. 

^^ Ma shaughth mUia mollach ort^ a caUiagh I My 
seven thousand curses on you for an old hag,'' said 
he, and having thus given vent to his indignation 
at her appearance, he began to retrace his steps as 
if anwilling to meet her. 

" The son of your father needn't lay the curse 
upon us so bitterly all out, Lamh Laudherl " she ex« 
claitned, pacing at the same time with vigorous 
steps until she overtook him. 
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The young man looked at her maimed featnreSi 
and as if struck by some sudden recollection, ap- 
peared to feel regret for the hasty malediction he 
had uttered against her. " Nell M'CoUum," said 
he, *' the word was rash; and the curse did not come 
from my heart. But, Nell, who is there that 
doesn't curse you when they meet you ? Isn't it 
well known that to meet you is another name for 
falling in wid bad luck ? For my part I'd go fifty 
miles about rather than cross you, if I was bent on 
any business that my heart 'ud be in, or that I care«L 
any thing about." 

" And who brought the bad look upon me first ? " 
asked the woman. ^* Wasn't it the husband of the 
mother that bore you ? Wasn't it his hand that 
disfigured me as you see, when I was widin a week 
of bein' dacently married? Your father, Lamh 
Laudher, was the man that blasted my name, and 
made it bitther upon tongue of them that mintions 
it." 

'' And that was because he wouldn't see one wid 
the blood of Lamh Laudher in his veins married to 
a woman that he had reason to think — I don't like 
to say it, Nelly — but you know it is said that there 
was darkness, and guilt, too, about the disappearin' 
of your child. You never cleared that up, but 
swore revenge night and day against my father, for 
only preventin' you from bein' the ruination of his 
cousin. Many a time, too, since that, has he asked 
you in my own hearin' what became of the boy." 

The old woman stopped like one who had unex- 
pectedly trod with bare foot upon something sharp 
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enough to pierce the flesh to the bone, and even to 
grate against it. There was a strong, nay, a fear- 
ful force of anguish visible in what she felt. Her 
brows were wildly depressed from their natural po- 
sition, her face became pale, her eyes glared upon 
O'Rorke as if he had planted a poisoned arrow in 
her breast, she seized him by the arm with a hard 
pinching grip, and looked up for two or three 
minutes in his face, with an appearance of distrac- 
tion. O'Rorke, who never feared man, shrunk 
from her touch, and shuddered under the influence 
of what had been, scarcely without an exception, 
called the " bad look." The crone held him tight, 
however, and there they stood, with their eyes fixed 
upon each other. From the gaze of intense anguish, 
the countenance of Nell M'CoUum began to change 
gradually to one of unmingled exultation ; her brows 
were raised to their proper curves, her color re- 
turned, the eye corruscated with a rapid and quiver- 
ing sense of delight, the muscles of the mouth 
played for a little, as if she strove to suppress a 
laugh. At length O'Rorke heard a low gurgling 
sound proceed from her chest; it increased; she 
pressed his arm more tightly, and in a loud burst of 
ferocious mirth, which she immediately subdued into 
a condensed shriek that breathed the very luxury of 
revenge, she said — 

" Lamh Laudher Oge^ listen — ax the father of 
you, when you see him, what has become of his ovm 
child — of the first that ever God sent him; an' listen 
again — when he tells me what has become of minej 
m tell him what has become of his. Now go to 
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Ellen — ^bnt before you go, let me cuggJier in yom 
ear that I'll blast you both. I'll make the Lamh 
LaudherSy Lamh JLhugs, I'll make the strong arm 
the weak arm afore I've done wid 'em." 

She struck the point of her stick against the 
pavement, until the iron ferrule with which it was 
bound dashed the fire from the stones, after which 
she passed on, muttering threats and imprecations 
as she left him. 

O'Rorke stood and looked after her with sensa- 
tions of fear and astonishment. The age was 
superstitious, and encouraged a belief in the influ- 
ence o'f powers distinct from human agency. 
Every part of Ireland was filled at this time with 
characters, both male and female, precisely similar 
to old Nell M'CoUum. The darkness in which thw 
woman walked, according to the opinions of a peo- 
ple but slightly advanced in knowledge and civil- 
ization, has been but feebly described to the rea^<- 
er. To meet her was considered an omen of tb "■ 
most unhappy kind; a circumstance which occj 
sioned the imprecation of Lamh Laudher. She 
was reported to have maintained an intercourse 
with the fairies, to be capable of communicating 
the blight of an evil eye, and to have carried on a 
traffic which is said to have been rather prevalent 
in Ireland at the time we speak of — namely, that of 
kidnapping. The speculations with reference to 
her object in perpetrating the crimes were strongly 
calculated to exhibit the degraded state of the peo- 
ple at that period. Some said that she disposed of 
the children to a certain class of persons in the me- 
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tropoKfl, who fiubseqnently sent tbem to the colo- 
nies, when grown, at an enormous profit. Others 
maintained that she never carried them to Dublin 
at all, but insisted that, having been herself con- 
nected with the fairies, she possessed the power of 
erasing, by some secret charm, the infiuence of 
baptismal protection, and that she consequently 
acted as agent for the " gentry" to whom she trans- 
ferred them. Even to this day it is the opinion in 
Ireland, that the *'good people" themselves cannot 
take away a child, except through the instrumen- 
tality of some mortal residing with them, who has 
been baptized; and it is also believed that*no bap- 
tism can secure children from them, except that in 
which the priest has been desired to baptize them 
with an especial view to their protection against 
fairy power. 

Such was the character which this woman bore; 
whether unjustly or not, matters little. For the 
present it is sufficient to say, that after having 
passed on, leaving Lamh Laudher to proceed in the 
direction he had originally intended, she bent her 
steps towards the head inn of the town. Her pre* 
sence here produced some cautious and timid mirth 
of which they took care she should not be cogni- 
zant. The servants greeted her with an outward 
show of cordiality, which the unhappy creature 
easily distinguished from the warm kindness evinced 
to vagrants whose history had not been connected 
with evil suspicion and mystery. She accordingly 
tempered her manner and deportment towards 
them with consummate skill. Her replies to theii 
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inq liries for news were given with an appearance 
of good humor; but beneath the familiarity of her 
dialogue there lay an ambiguous meaning and a 
cutting sarcasm, both of which were tinged with a 
prophetic spirit, capable, from its equivocal drift 
of being applied to each individual whom she ad- 
dressed. Owing to her unsettled life, and hei 
habit of passing from place to place, she was well 
acquainted with local history. There lived scarce- 
ly a family within a very wide circle about her, of 
whom she did not know every thing that could 
possibly be known; a fact of which she judiciously 
availed iierself by allusions in general conversations 
that were understood only by those whom they 
concerned. These mysterious hints, oracularly 
thrown out, gained her the reputation of know- 
ing more than mere human agency could acquire, 
and of course she was openly conciliated and secret- 
ly hated. 

Her conversation with the menials of the inn was 
very short and decisive. 

^'Sheemus,'' said she to the person who acted 
in the capacity of waiter, "where's Meehaul 
Neil ? " 

" Throth, Nell, dacent woman," replied the other, 
* myself can't exactly say that. I'll be bound he's 
on the Eaker^ looking afther the sheep, poor cra- 
thurs, durin' Andy Connor's illness in the small 
pock. Poor Andy's very ill, Nell, an' if God hasn't 
sed it, not expected; glory be to his name! * 

" Is Andy ill ? " inquired Nell; " and how long 7* 

** Bedad, going on ten days." 
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""Well," said the woman, "I knew nothin^ aboat 
that; but I want to see Meehaul Neil, and I know 
he's in the house." 

" Faix he's not, Nelly, an' you know I wouldn't 
tell you a lie about it." 

"Did you get the linen that was stolen from your 
masther?" inquired Nell significantly, turning at 
the same time a piercing glance on the waiter; " an' 
tell me," she added, "how Is Sally Lavery, and 
where is she ?" 

"It wasn't got," he replied, in a kind of stammer; 
" an' as to Sally, the nerra one o' me knows any 
thing about her, since she left this." 

" Sheemus," replied Nell, " you know that Mee- 
haul Neil is in the house; but I'll give you two 
choices, either to bring me to the speech of him, or 
else I'll give your masther the name of the thief 
that stole his linen; ay! the name of the thief that 
resaved it. I name nobody at present; an' for that 
matther, I know nothin'. Can't all the world tell 
vou that Nell M'CuUum knows nothin'! " 

" Gfie dhevin^ Nelly," said the waiter, " maybe 
Meehaul is in the house unknownst to me. I'll try, 
any how, an' if he's to the fore, it won't be my fault 
or he'll see you." 

" Nell, while the waiter went to inform Meehaul, 
took two ribbons out of her pocket, one white and 
the other black, both of which she folded into what 
would appear to a bystander to be a simple kind of 
knot. When the innkeeper's son and the waiter re- 
turned to the hall, the former asked her what the 
nature of her business with him might be. To this 
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she made no replj, except bj uttering the word 
hitaht / and pulling the ends^ first of the white rib- 
bon, and afterwards of the black. The knot of the 
first slipped easily from the complication, but that 
of the black one, after gliding along from its re- 
spective ends, became hard and tight in the 
middle. 

'^ Tha sha marrhof life parses and death stays,** 
she exclaimed. "Andy Connor's dead, Meehaul 
Neil; an' you may tell your father that he mast get 
some one else to look afther his sheep. Ayl he's 
dead! --But that's past. Meehaul, folly me; it's 
you I want, an' there's no time to be lost." 

She passed out as she spoke, leaving the waiter in 
a state of wonder at the extent of her knowledge, 
and of the awful means by which, in his opinion, 
she must have acquired it. 

Meehaul, without uttering a syllable, immediate- 
ly walked after her. The pace at which she went 
was rapid and energetic, betokening a degree of 
agitation and interest on her part, for which he 
could not account. As she had no object in bring- 
ing him far from the house, she availed herself of 
the first retired spot that presented itself, in order 
to disclose the purport of her viiiit. "Meehaul 
Neil," said she, "we're now upon the- Common, 
where no ear can hear what passes between us. I 
ax have you spirit to keep your sister Ellen from 
shame and sorrow ?" The young man started, and 
became strongly excited at such a serious prelude to 
what she was about to utter. 

" MUlia diououl ! woman, why do you talk about 



sb^me or disgrace conua' upon anj sister of mine ? 
What villain dare injure her that regards his life ? 
My sisther! Ellen Neil! No, no! the man that 'ud 
only think of that^ I'd give this right hand a dip to 
the wrist in the best blood of his heart." 

"Ay, ay! it's fine spakin': but you don't know 
the hand you talk of. It's one that you had better 
avoid than meet. It's the strong hand^ an' the 
djangerous one when vexed. You know La/nih 
Jjoudher Ogef^ 

Meehaul started again, and the crone could per- 
ceive by his manner that the nature of the commu- 
nication she was about to make had been already 
known to him, though not, she was confident, in so 
dark and diabolical a shape as that in which ske 
determined to put it. 

"Lamh Laudher Ogel" he exclaimed; ** surely 
you don't mane to say that he has any bad design 
upon Ellen ! It's not long since I gave him a cau- 
tion to drop h«r, an' to look out for a girl fittin' 
for his station. Ellen herself knows what he'll 
get, if we ever catch him spakin' to her again. The 
day will never come that his faction and ours can 
be friends." 

" You did do that, Meehaul," replied Nell, " an' I 
know it ; but what 'ud you think if he was so cul 
to the heart by your turnin' round upon his poverty, 
that he swore an oath to them that I could name, 
bindin' himself to bring your sister to a state 
of shame in order to punish you for your words ? 
That 'ud be great glory over a faction that they 
hate." 
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^^Taty woman, he daren't swear such an oath; or 
if he swore it fifty times over on his bare knees^ 
he'd ate the stones off o' the pavement afore he'd 
dare to act upon it. In the first place, I'd prepare 
him for his coffin, if he did; an', in the next, do you 
think so manely of Ellen, as to believe that* she 
would bring disgrace an' sorrow upon herself and 
her family? No, no, Nell; the old diouVs in you, 
or you're beside yourself, to think of such a 
story. Tve warned her against him, and so did we 
all; an' I'm sartin' this minute, that she'd not go a 
single foot to change words with him, unknownst 
to her friends." 

The old woman's face changed from the expres 
sion of anxiety and importance that it bore, to one 
of coarse glee, under which, to those who had pen • 
etration sufficient to detect it, lurked a spirit of 
hardened and reckless ferocity. 

" Well, well," she replied, " sure I'm proud to 
hear what you tell me. How is poor Nanse M'Col- 
lum doin' wid yez ? for I hadn't time to see her a 
while agone. I hope ahe^U never be ashamed or 
afraid of her auntj any how. I may say, I'm all 
that's left to the good of her name, poor girshah.^'* 

"What 'ud ail her?" replied Meehaul; "as long 
as she's honest an' behaves herself, there's no fear 
of her. Had you nothin' else to say to me, Nell ? " 

The same tumultuous expression of glee and ma- 
lignity again lit up the features of the old woman, 
as she looked at him, and replied, with something 
like contemptuous hesitation, " Why, I don't know 
that. If you had more sharpness or sinse I might 
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say— Meehaul Neil," she added, elevating her voice, 
" what do you think I could say, this sacred minnit I 
Your sister I Why she's a good girl ! — ^true enough 
that : but how long she maj/ be so's another affair. 
Af eard ! Be the ground we stand on, man dear, if 
you an' all belongin' to you, had eyes in your heads 
for every day in the year, you couldn^t keep 
her from young Lamh Laudher. Did you hear 
any thing ? " 

" I'd not believe a word of it," said Meehaul 
calmly, and he turned to depart. 

^' I tell you it's as true as the sun to the dial," 
replied Nell; " and I tell you more, he's wid her 
this minnit behind your father's orchard ! Ay ! an' 
if you wish you may see them together wid your 
own eyes, an' sure if you don't b'lieve m«, you'll 
b'lieve them. But, Meehaul, take care of him; 
/or he has his fire-arms; if you meet him don't 
go empty-handed, and I'd advise you to have the 
first shot.^^ 

" Behind the orchard," said Meehaul, astonished; 
" where there ? " 

" Ay, behind the orchard, where they often war 

afore. Where there ? Why, if you want to know 

that, sittin' on one of the ledges in the Grassy 

Quarry. That's their sate whenever they meet; 

an' a snug one it is for them that don't like their 

neighbor's eyes to be upon them. Go now an* 

satisfy yourself, but watch them at a distance, an', 

as you expect to save your sistei, don't breathe the 

name of Nell M'CoUum to a livin' mortal." 

Meehaul Neil's cheek flushed with deep resent* 

18 
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meat on hearing this disagreeable Int^lligeBce. Foi 
upwards of a century before there had subsiBted a 
deadly feud between the Neils and Lamh Laudhers, 
without either party being able exactly to discover 
the original fact from which their enmity proceeded. 
This, however, in Ireland, makes little difference. 
<It IB quite sufficient to know that Uiey meet and 
'fight upon every possible opportunity, as hostile 
factions ought to do, without troubling themselves 
about the idle nonsense of inquiring why they hate 
and maltreat each other. For this reason alone, 
MeehaulNeil ^as bitterly opposed to the most dis- 
tant notion of a marriage between his sister and 
young Lamh Laudher. There were other motives 
also whi6h weighed, with nearly equal force, in the 
eonsideration of this subject. His sister £llen was 
by far the most beautiful: girl of her station in the 
whole country, and many offers, highly advantage- 
ous, and far above what she otherwise could have 
expected, had been made to her. On the other 
himd, Lamh Laudher Oge was poor, and by no 
means qualified in point of worldly circumstances 
to propose for her, even were hereditary enmity 
out of the question. All things considered, the 
brother' «id friends of Ellen ^ would rather have 
seen her laid in' her grave, than allied to a compar- 
atively poor young man, and their bitterest enemy. 
Meehaul had but littledoubt asto thetruth of 
what Nell M'Co^llum told him. There was a saucy 
and malignant confidence in her • manner, which, 
although it impressed him with a sense of her ear- 
nestness, left, nevertheless, an inddfinite f eeUng of 
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motive for diselosure was not one of jkindness or 
regard for kim or for his family. Nell M'CoUum 
had often declared that 'Hhe wide earth did not 
carry a bein'^he liked or loved, but ione—'not even 
excepting herself, that she hated most of all." This 
however was not necessary to prove that she acted 
rather from the gratification of some secret malice, 
than from the principle of benevolence. The ven- 
omous leer of her eye, therefore, and an accurate 
knowledge of her character, induced him to con- 
nect some apprehension of approaching evil with 
the unpleasant information she had just given him. 

" Well," said Meehaul, " if what you say is true, 
ril make it a black business to Lamh Laudher. Til 
go directly and keep my eye on them; an' TU have 
my fire-arms, JTell; ^n' by the life that's in me, he'll 
taste them if be provokes me; an' Ellen knows 
thaV^ Having thus spoken he left her. 

The old woman stood .and looked after him with « 
fiendish complacency. 

"A black business, will you?" she exclaimed, 
repeating his words in a soliloquy; — " do so — an' 
may all that's black assist you in it 1 Dher Chier- 
nah, I'll do it or lose a fall — ^I'U make the Lamh 
Laudhers the Lamh Lhugs afore I've done wid 'em. 
I've put a thorn in their side this many a year, 
that'll never come out; I'll now put one in their 
marrow^ an' let them see how they'll bear that. 
I've left one empty chair at their hearth, an' it 'ill 
go hard wid me but I'll lave another. 

Having thus expressed her hatred against a fam 
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In the mean time young Lamh Laudher felt little 
Buspicion that the stolen interview between him and 
Ellen Neil was known. The incident, however, 
which occurred to him on his way to keep the as- 
signation, produced in his mind a vague apprehen- 
sion which he could not shake ofL To meet a red- 
haired woman, when going on any business of im* 
portance, was considered at all times a bad omen, 
as it is in the country parts of Ireland unto this 
day; but to meet a female familiar with forbidden 
powers, as Nell M'Collum was supposed to be, never 
failed to produce fear and misgiving in those who 
met her. Mere physical courage was no bar against 
the influence of such superstitions; many a man was 
a slave to them who never knew fear of a human 
or tangible enemy. They constituted an important 
part cf the popular belief! for the history of ghosts 
and fairies, and omens, was, in general, the only kind 
of lore in which the people were educated ; thanks 
to the sapient traditions of their forefathers. 

When Nell passed away from Lamh Laudher, 
who would fain have flattered himself that by turn, 
ing back on the way, until she passed him, he had 
avoided meeting her, he once more sought the place 
of appointment, at the same slow pace as before. 
On arriving behind the orchard, he found, as the 
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progress of the evening told him that he had anti- 
cipated the hour at which it had heen agreed to 
meet. He accordingly descended the Grassy 
Quarry, and sat on a mossy ledge of rock, over 
which the brow of a-^little preeipice jutted in such 
a manner as to render those who sat beneath, visible 
<Hily from a 'particular point. Here^ hehad scarcdiy 
seated himself when the tread of a foot was heard, 
and in a few minutes Nanse M'GoUum stood beside 
Ir m. 

" Why, thin, bad cess to you, Lamh Laudher,'' 
s)\e ezclamed, ''but it's a purty chase I had afther 
y>)u." 

'' Afther me, Nanse ? and what's the comLmission, 
cti6h gctstha (lightfoot) ? " 

*^The sorra any thing, at all, at all, only to see 
if you war here. Miss Ellen sent me to tell you 
that she's afeard she can't come this evenin', un- 
knownst to them." 

" An' am I not to wait, Nanse ? " 

" Why, she says she wiU come, for all that, if ahs 
iian/ but she bid me take your stick from you, for 
a rason she has, that fifhe'^11 tell yourself when she 
sees you." 

•' Take my stick t Why Nanse, ma coUeen baun^ 
what can «Ad want with my stick? Is the darlin' 
girl goin' to bate anybody ? " 

'' Bad cess to the know / know^ Lamh Laudher, 
barrin' it be to lay on yourself for stalin' her heart 
from her. Why thin, the month's mether o' honey 
to you, soon an' sudden, how did you come round 
her at all ? " 
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^^No matter about tbat, Nanse; but the family's 
bitther against me ? — eh ? " * 

" Oh, thin, in trogs, it's ill their common to hate 
you as they do; but thin, you see, this faction- work 
will keep yees asundherf or ever. Now gi' me your 
stick, an' wait, any way,^ till you see whether she 
comes or not." 

" Is it by Ellen's ordhers you take it, Nanse ? *' 

" To be sure — who else's ? but the divil a one o' 
me knows what she means by it, any how— only 
that Z daren't go back widout it." 

*'Take it, Nanse;. she knows I wouldn't refuse 
her my heart's blood, let alone a bit of a kip- 
peen." 

"A bit of a kippeeni Faix, this is a quare kip- 
peen! Why, it would fell a bullock." 

" When you see her, IN'anse, tell her to make 
baste, an' for God's sake not to disappoint me. t 
can't rest well the day I don't meet her." 

" Maybe other people's as bad, for that matter; 
so good night, an' the mother o' honey to you, soon 
an' sudden I Faix, if any body stand in my way 
now, they'll feel the weight of this, any how." 

After uttering the last words, she brandished the 
cudgel and disappeared. 

Lamh Laudher felt considerably puzzled to know 
what object Ellen could have had in sending the 
servant maid for his staff. Of one thing, however, 
he was certain, that her motive must have had le- 
gard to his own safety; but how, or in what man- 
aer, he could not conjecture. It is certainly true 
some misgivings shot lightly across his imagination, 
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on reflecting tliat he had parted with the very 
weapon which he usually brought with him to repel 
the violence of Ellen's friends, should he be detected 
in an interview with her. He remembered, too, 
that he had met unlucky Nell M'CoUum, and that 
the person who deprived him of his principal means 
of defence was her niece. He had little time, how- 
ever, to think upon the subject, for in a few minutes 
after Nanse's departure, he recognised the light 
quick step of her whom he expected. 

The figure of !E^llen Neil was tall, and her motions 
full of untaught elegance and natural grace. Her ^ 
countenance was a fine oval; her features, though 
not strictly symmetrical, were replete with anima- 
tion, and her eyes sparkled with a brilliancy indica- 
tive of a warm heart and a quick apprehension. 
Flaxen hair, long and luxuriant, decided, even at a 
distant glance, the loveliness of her skin, than which 
the unsunned snow could not be whiter. If you 
add to this a delightful temper, buoyant spirits, and 
extreme iK^andor, her character, in its strongest 
points, is before you. 

On reaching the bottom of the Grassy Quarry, 
as it was called, she peered under the little beetling 
cliff that overhung the well-known ledge on which 
Lamh Laudher sat. 

"I declare, John," said she, on seeing him, "I 
thought at first you weren't here.** 

" Did you ever know me to be late I " said John, 
taking her by the hand, and placing her beside him; 
"and what would you a' done, Ellen, if I hadn't 
b< n here ? " 
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** Why, ran home as if the life was lavin' me, for 
fear of seein' something. ' 

" You needn't be afeard, Ellen, dear; nothing 
could harm you, at all events. However, puttin' 
that aside, have you any betther tidins than you 
had when we met last? " 

'* I wish to heaven I had, John! but indeed I have 
far worse; ay, a thousand times worse. They have 
all joined against me, an' Tm not to see or speak to 
you at all." 

" That's hard," replied Lamh Laudher, drawing 
his breath tightly; "but I know where it comes 
from. I think your father might be softened a lit- 
tle, ay, a great deal, if it wasn't for your brother 
Meehaul." 

"Indeed, Lamh Laudher, you're wrong in that; 
my father's as bitther against you as he is. It was 
only on Tuesday evenin' last that they told me, one 
an' all they would rather see me a corpse than 
your wife. Indeed an' deed, John, I doubt it never 
can be." 

" There," replied John, "I see plain enought that 
they'll gain you over at last. That will be the end 
of it: but if you choose to break the vows and 
promises that passed between us, you may do 

BO." 

" Oh! Lamh Laudher," said Ellen, affected at the 
imputation contained in his last observation; " don't 
you treat me with such suspicion. I suffer enough 
for your sake, as it is. For nearly two years, a day 
has hardly passed that my family hasn't wrung the 
bumin' tears from my eyes on your account 
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Haven't I refased matches that any yaung woman 
in my station of life ought to be proud to accept ? " 

" You did, Ellen, you did; but still I know how 
hard it is for you to hould out against the persecu- 
tion you snfier at home. No, no, Ellen dear, I 
never doubted you for one minute. All I wondher 
at is, that such a girl as yon ever could think of 
one so humble as I am, compared to what you'd 
» ave a right to expect an' could get." 

" Well, but if I'm willin' to prefer you, John ? " 
»%id Ellen, with a smile. 

" One thing I know, EU^a," he replied, " an' that 
iSj that I'm far f rom bein' worthy of you; an' I 
ought, if I had a high enough spirit, to try to turn 
you against me, if it was only that you might marry 
a man that 'ud have it in his power to make you 
happier than ever I'll be able to do; smy way, thai^ 
ever i&s likely WL be able to do." 

^^ I don't think, John, that ever money or the 
wealth of the world made a man an' wife love one 
another yet, if they didn't do it before; but it has 
often put their hearts against one another." 

" I agree wid you in that, Ellen; but you don't 
know how my heart sinks when I think of your an' 
my own poverty. My poor father, since the 
strange disappearance of little Alice, never was 
able to raise his head; and indeed my mother was 
worse. If the child had died, an' that we knew 
she slept with ourselves, it would be a comfort. 
But not to know what became of her — whether she 
was drowned or kidnapped — ^that was what crush- 
ed their hearts. I must say that since / grew up 
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we're improvin'; an' I hope, God willin', now that 
my father laves the management of the farm to 
myself, we'll still improve more an' more. I hope 
it for their sakes, but more, if possible, for yours. 
I don't know what I wouldn't do to make you 
happy, Ellen. If my life could do it, I think I 
could lay it down to show the love I bear you. I 
could take to the highway and rob for your sake, 
if I thought it would bring me means to make you 
happy." 

Ellen was touched by his sincerity, as well as by 
tiie tone of manly sorrow with which he spoke. 
His last, words, however, startled her, when she 
considered the vehement manner in which he 
uttered them. . 

"John," said she, alarmed, "never, while you 
have life, let me hear a word of that kind out of 
your lips, No — never, for the sake of heaven above 
us, breathe it, or think of it. But, I'll tell you 
something, ^i' you must hear it, an' bear it too, 
with patience." 

« What.is it, EUenl If it's fair an' manly, I'll be 
guided by your advice." 

"Meehaul has threatened to — to — ^I mane to 
say, that you musn't have any quarrel with him, if 
he meets you or provokes you. Will you promise 
this?" 

"Meehaul has threatened to strike me, has he? 
An' I, a Lamh Laudher^ am to take a blow from a 
KTeil, an' to thank him, I suppose, for givin' it." 

Ellen rose up and stood before him. 

"Lamh Laudher," said she, "I must now try 
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yoar love for me in earnest. A lie I cannot teU 
no more than I can cover the truth. My brother 
has threatened to strike you, an' as I said afore, 
you must bear it for his sister's sake.'' 

"No, dher Chiema\ never. That, Ellen, is 
goin' beyant what I'm able to bear. Ask me to 
cut off my right hand for your sake, an' I'll do it; 
ask my life, an' I'll give it: but to ask a Lamh 
Laudher to bear a blow from a Neil — never. 
What! how could I rise my face afther such a dis- 
grace ? How could I keep the country wid a Neil's 
blow, like the stamp of a thief upon my forehead, 
an' me the first of ray own faction, as your brother 
is of his. No— neverl " 

" An' you say you love me, John ? " 
" Betther than ever man loved woman." 
" No, man — ^you don't," she replied; " if you did, 
you'd give up something for me. You'd bear thcU 
for my sake, an' not think it much. I'm beginnin' 
to believe, Lamh Laudher, that if I was a poor 
portionless girl, it wouldn't be hard to put me out 
of your thoughts. If it was only for my own sake 
you loved me, you'd not refuse me the first request 
I ever made to you; when you know, too, that if I 
didn't think more of you than I ought, I'd never 
make it." 

"Ellen, would you disgrace me? Would you 
wish me to bear the name of a coward ? Would 
you want my father to turn me out of the house ? 
Would you want my own faction to put their feet 
upon me, an' drive me from among them ? " 
" John," she replied, bursting into tears, " I do 
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know that it's a sore obligation to lay upon you, 
when every thing's taken into account; but if you 
wouldn't do this for me, who would you do it for ? 
Before heaven, John, I dread a meetin' between 
you an' my brother, afther what he tould me; an' 
the only way of preventin' danger is for you not to 
strike him. Oh, little you know what I have 
suffered these two days for both your sakes! Lanih 
Lavdher Oge^ I doubt it would be well for me if I 
had never seen your face." 

" Any thing undher heaven but what you want 
me to do, Ellen." 

"Oh! don't refuse me this, John« I ask it, as I 
said, for both your sakes, an' for my own sake. 
Meehaul wouldn't strike an unresistin' man. I 
won't lave you till you promise; an' if that won't 
do, I'll go down on my knees an' ask you 
for the sake of heaven above, to be guided by me 
in this." 

"Ellen, ril lave the country to avoid him, if 
that'll plase you." 

"No — no — no, John: that doesn't plase me. Is 
it to lave your father an' family, an' you the staff 
of their support? Oh, John, give me your pro- 
mise. Here on my two knees I ask it from you, 
for my own, for your own, and for the sake of God 
above us I I know Meehaul. If he got a blow 
from you on my account, he'd never forgive it to 
either you or me." 

She joined her hands in supplication to him as 
Bbe knelt, and the tears chased each other like rain 
down her cheeks. The solemnity with which she 
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insisted on gaining her point staggered Lamh 
Laudher not a little. 

" There must be something undher this," he re- 
plied, "that makes you set your heart on it so 
much. Ellen, tell me the truth ; what is it ? '' 

" If I loved you less, John, an' my brother too, I 
wouldn't care so much about it. Remember that 
I'm a woman, an' on my knees before you. A blow 
from you would make him take your life or mine, 
sooner than that I should become your wife. You 
ought to know his temper." 

" You know, Ellen, I can't at heart refuse you 
any thing. I will not strike your brother," 

" You promise, before God, that no provocation 
will make you strike him." 

"That's hard, Ellen; but — well, I do; before 
God, I won't — an' it's for your sake I say it. 
Now, get up, dear, get up. You have got me to 
do what no mortal livin' could bring me to but 
yourself. I suppose that's what made you send 
Nanse M'CoUum for my staff? " 

" Nancy M'CoUum! When ? " 

"Why, a while ago. She tould me a quare 
enough story, or rather no story at all, only that 
you couldn't come, an' you could come, an' I was 
to give up my staff to her by your ordhers." 

"She tould you false, John. I know nothing 
about what you say." 

"Well, Ellen," replied Lamh Laudher, with a 

, firm seriousness of manner, " you have brought me 

' into danger. I doubt, without knowin' it. For 

nvy ownparty I don't care so much. Her unlucky 



aimt met me comin' liere thiii eYenin', and threatea* 
ed both our family and yours. I know she would 
sink us into the earth if she could. Either she or 
your brother is at the bottom of this business, 
whatever it is. Your brother I don't fear; but she 
18 to be dreaded, if alPs true that's said about 
her." 

" No, John — she surely couldn't have the heart 
to harm you an' me. Oh, but I'm light now, since 
you did what I wanted you. No harm can come 
between you and Meehaul; for I often heard him 
say^ when speakin' about his faction fights, that no 
one but a coward would strike an unresistin' man. 
Now come and see me past the Pedlar's Cairn, an' 
remember that you'll thank me for what I madie 
you do this night. Come quickly — I'll be missed." 

They then passed on by a circuitous and retired 
path that led round the orchard, until he had con- 
ducted her in safety beyond llie Pedlar's Cairn, 
which was so called from a heap of stones that had 
been loosely piled together, to mark the spot as the 
scene of a murder, whose history, thus perpetuated 
by the custom of every passenger casting a stone 
upon the place, constituted one of the local tradi- 
tions of the neighborhood. 

After a tender good*night, given in a truly poet- 
ical manner under the breaking light of a May 
moon, he found it necessary to retrace his steps by 
a path which wound round the orchard, and tenni- 
nated in the public entrance to the town. Along 
this suburban street he had advanced but a short 
way, when he found himself overtaken and arrest* 
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ed by his bitter and determined foe, Meehanl NeiL 
The connection betwixt the promise that Ellen had 
extorted from him and this rencounter with her- 
brother flashed upon him forcibly: he resolved, 
however, to be guided by her wishes, and with this 
purpose on his part, the following dialogue took 
place between the heads of the rival factions. 
When we say, however, that Lamh Laudher was 
the head of his party, we beg to be understood as 
alluding only to his personal courage and prowess; 
for there were in it men of far greater wealth and 
of higher respectability, so far as mere wealth could 
confer the latter. 

"Lamh Laudher," said Meehaul, "whenever a 
Neil spakes to you, you may know it's not in 
friendship." 

" I know that, Meehaul Neil, without hearin' it 
from you. Spake, what have you to say ? " 

" There was a time," observed the other, " when 
you and I were enemies only because our cleaveens 
were enemies; but now there is, an' you know it, a 
blacker hatred between us." 

" I would rather there was not, Meehaul; for my 
own part, I have no ill-will against either you or 
yours, an' you know that; so when you talk of 
hatred, spake only for yourself." 

" Don't be mane, man," said Neil ; " don't 
make them that hates you despise you into the 
bargain." 

Lamh Laudher turned towards him fiercely, and 
his eye gleamed with passion; but he immediately 
recollected himself, and simply said— 
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"What is your business with ttie this night, Mee- 
haulNeil?" 

" You'll know that soon enough — sooner, maybe» 
than you wish. I now ask you to tell me, if you 
are an honest man, where you have been ? " 

'^I am as honest, Meehaul, as any man that ever 
carried the name of Neil upon him, an' yet I won't 
tell you that, till you show me what right you have 
to ask me." 

«I b'lieve you forget, that I'm Ellen Neil's 
brother: now, Lamh Laudher, as her brother, I 
choose to insist on your answering me." 

"Is it by ^€r wish?" 

" Suppose I say it is." 

"Ay 1 but I won't suppose that, till you lay your 
right hand on your heart, and declare as an honest 
man, that — tut, man — this is nonsense. Meehaul, 
go home — ^I would rather there was friendship be- 
tween us." 

"You were with Ellen this night in the Grassy 
Quarry." 

" Are you sure of that ? " 

" I saw you both — ^I watched ybu both; you left 
her beyond the Pedlar's Cairn, an' you're now on 
on your way home." 

" An' the more mane you, Meehaul, to become a 
spy upon a girl that you know is as pure as the 
light from heaven. You ought to blush for doubt- 
in' sich a sister, or thinkin' it your duty to watch 
her as you do." 

" Lamh Laudher, you say that you d rather there 
was no ill-will between us," 
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*^I say that, God knows, from my heart ootr^ 

"Then there's one way that it may be sa 
Give up Ellen; you'll find it for your own interest 
to do so." 

" Show me that, Meehaul." 

"Give her up, I say, an' then I may tell you." 

" Meehaul, good night. Go home." 

They had now entered the principal street of the 
town, and as they proceeded in what appeared to 
be an earnest, perhaps a friendly conversation, 
many of their respective acquaintances, who loung- 
ed in the moonlight about their doors, were not a 
little surprised at seeing them in close conference. 
When Lamh Laudher wished him good night, he 
had reached an off street which led towards his 
father's house, a circumstance at which he rejoiced, 
as it would have been the means, he hoped, of ter- 
minating a dialogue that was irksome to both par- 
ties. He found himself, however, rather unexpect- 
edly and rudely arrested by his companion. 

"We can't part, Lamh Laudher," said Mee* 
haul, seizing him by the collar, "till this busi- 
ness is settled — Idnane till you promise to give my 
sister up." 

" Then we must stand here, Meehaul, aa long as 
we live — an' I surely won't do that." 

" You must give her up, man." 

" Must ! Is it must from a Neil to a Lamh Lau* 
dher? You forgot yourself, Meehaul: you are 
rich now^ an' I'm poor now / but any old friend can 
tell you the differ between your grandfather an' 
mine. Must, indeed I " 
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•Ay; mnst is the word, I sayj ai 'I tell you that 
from this spot you won't go till you swear it, or 
this stick — an' its a good one — will bring you to 
submission." 

" I have no stick, an' I suppose I may thank you 
for that." 

" What do you mane ? " said Neil; " but no mat- 
ter—I don't want it. There — to the divil with it;" 
anid as he spoke he threw it over the roof of the 
ddjoming house. 

"Now give up my sister or take the consequence." 

" Meehaul, go home, I say. You know I don't 
fear any single man that ever breathed; but, above 
1^1 men on this earth, I wish to avoid a quarrel with 
you; Jyo you think, in the mean time, that even if 
I didn't care a straw for your sister, I could be 
mane enough to let myself be bullied out of her by 
you, or any of your faction? Never, Meehaul; so 
spare your breath, an' go home." 

Several common acquaintances had collected 
about them, who certainly listened to this angry 
dialogue between the two faction leaders with great 
interest. Both were powerful men, young, strong, 
and muscular. Meehaul, of the two, was taller, his 
height being above six feet, his strength, courage, 
and activity, unquestionably very great. Lamh 
Laudher, however, was as fine a model of physical 
strength, just proportion, and manly beauty as ever 
was created; his arms, in particular, were of terrific 
strength, a physical advantage so peculiar to his 
family as to occasion the epithet by which it was 
known. He had scarcely uttered the reply we have 
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written, when Meehaul, with his whole strength, 
aimed a blow at his stomach, which the other so f a»^ 
turned aside, as to bring it higher up on his chest. 
He staggered back, after receiving it, about seven 
or eight yards, but did not fall. His eye literally 
blazed, and for a moment he seemed disposed to 
act under the strong impulse of self-defence. The 
solemnity of his promise to Ellen, however, recur- 
red to him in time to restrain his uplifted arm. By 
a strong and sudden effort he endeavored to com- 
pose himself, and succeeded. He approached 
Meehaul, and with as much calmness as he could 
assume, said — 

" Meehaul, I stand before you, an' you may 
strike, but I won't return your blows: I have rea- 
sons for it, but I tell you the truth." 

"You won't fight ? " said Meehaul, with mingled 
rage and scorn. 

" No," replied the other, " I won't fight yoti." 

A murmur of " shame " and " coward " was heard 
from those who had been drawn together by theKr 
quarrel. 

" Dher ma chorp^ they exclaimed with astonish* 
ment, "but Lamh Laudher's afeard of him! — tho 
garran hane^a in him, now that he finds he has met 
his match." 

" Why, hard fortune to you, Lamh Laudher, will 
you take a blow from a Neil ? Are you goin' to 
disgrace your name ?" 

"I won't fight him," replied he to whom they 
spoke, and the uncertainty of his manner was taken 
for want of courage. 
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** Then," said Meehanl, " here, before witnesses, I 
give you the coward^ that you may carry the name 
to the last hour of your life.*' 

He inflicted, when uttering the words, a blow 
with his open hand on Lamh Laudher's cheek, after 
which he desired the spectators to bear witness to 
what he had done. The whole crowd was mute 
with astonishment, not a murmur more was heard; 
but they looked upon the two rival champions, and 
then upon each other with amazement. The high- 
minded young man had but one course to pursue. 
Let the consequence be what it might, he could not 
think for a moment of compromising the character 
of Ellen, nor of violating his promise, so solemnly 
given; with a flushed cheek, therefore, and a brow 
redder even with shame than indignation, he left 
•the crowd without speaking a word, for he feared 
that by indulging in any further recrimination on 
the subject, his resolution might give way under the 
impetuous resentment which he curbed in with such 
difficulty. 

Meehaul Neil paused and looked after him, 
equally struck with surprise and contempt at his 
apparent want of spirit. 

" Well," he exclaimed to those who stood about 
him, ^' by the life within me, if all the parish had 
Bwom that Lamh Laudher Oge was a coward, I'd 
not a b'lieved them! " 

" Faix, Misther Neil, who would, no more than 
yourself ? " they replied; " devil the likes of it ever 
we seen! Tlie young fellow that no man could 
stand afore five minutes!" 
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CHAPTER m. 

MsBHAiTL now directed his steps homewards, 
literally stunned by the unexpected cowardice of 
his enemy. On approaching his father's door, he 
•found Nell M'CoUum seated on a stone bench, wait- 
ing his arrival. The moment she espied him she 
sprang to her feet, and with her usual eagerness of 
manner, caught the breast of his coat, and tumiag 
him round towards the moonlight, looked eagerly 
into his face. 

*• Well," she inquired, " did he show his fire-arms ? 
Eh ? What was done ?" 

" Somebody has been making a fool of you, Nell," 
replied Meehaul; ^*he had neither fire-arms, nor 
staff, nor any thing else; an' for my part, I might 
as well have left mine at home." 

** Well, but, douoly man, what was done ? Did 
you smash him ? Did you break his bones ? " 

"None of that, Nell, but worse; he's disgraced 
forever. I struck him, an' he refused to fight me; he 
hadn't a hand to raise. 

*'No, Dfier Chiernah^ he had not; an' he may 
thank Nell M'Collum for tliat. Zput the weakness 
over him. But I've not done wid him yet. I'll 
make that family curse the day they crossed Nell 
M'Collum, if should go dovm for it. Not that I 
have any ill will to the boy himself, but the father's 
heart's in him, an' that's the way, Meehaul, I'll 
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punish the man that was the means of lavin' me as 
I am." 

" Nell, the devil's in your heart," replied Meehaal, 
"if ever he was in mortal's. Lave me, woman: I 
can't bear your revengeful spirit, an' what is more, 
I don't want you to interfere in this business, good, 
bad, or indiflTerent. You bring about harm, Nell; 
but who has ever known you to do good ?" 

" Ay I ay I " said the hag, " that's the cuckoo song 
to Nell; she does harm, but never does good! Well, 
may my blackest curse wither the man that left 
Nell to hear that, as the kindest word that's spoke 
either to her or of herl I don't blame you, Meehaul 
—I blame nobody but him for it all. Now a word 
of advice before you go in; don't let on to Ellen 
that you know of her meetin' him this night; — an' 
reason good, — if she thinks you're watchin' her, 
she'll be on her guard — ay, an' outdo you in spite 
of your teeth. She's a woman — ^she's a woman! 
Good night, an' mark him the next time betther." 

Meehaul himself had come to the same determi- 
nation and from the same motive. 

The consciousness of Lamh Laudher's public dis- 
grace, and of his incapability to repel it, sank deep 
into his heart. The blood in his veins became hot 
and feverish, when he reflected upon the scornful 
and degrading insult he had just borne. Soon after 
his return home, his father and mother both noticed 
the singularly deep bursts of indignant feeling with 
which he appeared to be agitated. For some time 
they declined making any inquiry as to its cause, 
but when they saw at length the big scalding tears 
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of shame and rage start from his flashing eyes, 
they could no longer restrain their concern and 
curiosity. 

"In the name of heaven, John," said they, "what 
has happened to put you into such a state as you're 
in?" 

" I can't tell you," he replied; "if you knew it, 
you'd blush with burnin' shame — you'd curse me in 
your heart. For my part I'd rather be dead fifty 
times over than livin', after what has happened this 
night." 

" An' why not tell us. Lamb Laudher ? " 

" I can't father; I couldn't stand upright afore 
you and spake it. I'd sink hke a guilty man in your 
presence; an' except you want to drive me distrac* 
teil, or perjured, don't ask me another question 
about it. You'll hear it too soon." 

" Well, we must wait," said the father; "but I'm 
sure, John, you'd not do anything unbecomin' a 
man. For my part, I'm not unasy on your ac- 
count, for except to take an affront from a Neil, 
there's nothing you would do could shame me." 

This was a fresh stab to the son's wounded pride, 
for which he was not prepared. With a stifled 
groan he leaped to his feet, and rushing from the 
kitchen, bolted himself up in his bed-room. 

His parents, after he had withdrawn exchanged 
glances. 

" That went home to him," said the father; " an' 
as sure as death, the Neils are in it, whatever it is. 
But by the crass that saved us, if he tuck an affront 
from any of them^ without payin' them home double, 

14 
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ne is no 8on of mine, an^ this roof wonH cover him 
another night. Howsomever we'll see in the morn- 
in', plase God! ^ 

The mother, who was prond of his courage and 
prowess, scouted with great indignation the idea of 
her son's tamely putting up with an insult from anj^ 
of the opposite faction. 

'^ Is it he bear an affront from a Niell arrah, don't 
make a fool of yourself, old man! He'd die sooner. 
I'd stake my life on him." 

The night advanced, and the family had retired 
to bed; but their son attempted in vain to sleep. 
A sense of shame overpowered him keenly. He 
tossed and turned, and groaned, at the contempla- 
tion of the disgrace which he knew would be heaped 
on him the following day. What was to be done ? 
How was he to wipe it off? There was but one 
method, he believed, of getting his hands once more 
free; that was to seek Ellen, and gain her permi? 
sion to retract his oath on that very night. WitL 
this purpose he instantly dressed himself, and 
quietly unbolting his own door, and that of the 
kitchen, got another staff, and passed out to seek 
her father's inn. 

The night had now become dark, but mild and 
agreeable; the repose of man and nature was deep, 
and save his own tumultuous thoughts every thing 
breathed an air of peace and rest. At a quick but 
cautious pace he soon reached the inn, and without 
much difficulty passed into the garden, from which 
he hoped to be able to make himself known to 
Ellen. In this, to his great mortification, he was 
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disappointed; the room in which sU slept, being 
on the third story, presented a window, it is true, 
to the garden; but how was he to reach it, or hold 
a dialogue with her, even should she recognize him, 
without being overheard by some of the family ? 
All this might have occurred to him at home, had 
he been sufficiently cool for reflection. As it was, 
the only method of awakening her that he could 
think of was to throw up several handsful of small 
pebbles against the window. This he tried without 
any effect. Pebbles sufficiently large to reach the 
window would have broken the glass, so that he 
felt himself compelled to abandon every hope of 
speaking to her that night. With lingering and 
reluctant steps he left the garden, and stood for 
^some time before the front of the house, leaning 
against an upright stone, called the market cross. 
Here he had not been more than two minutes, when 
he heard footsteps approaching, and on looking 
closely through the darkness, he recognized the 
figure of Nell M'Collum, as it passed directly to the 
kitchen window. Here the crone stopped, peered 
in, and with caution gave one of the panes a gentle 
tap. This was responded to by one much louder 
from within, and almost immediately the door was 
softly opened. From thence issued another female 
figure, evidently that of Nanse M'Collum, her 
niece. Both passed down the street in a northern 
direction, and Lamh Laudher, apprehensive that 
they were on no good errand, took off his shoes, 
Ifist his footsteps might be heard, and dogged them 
as they went along. They spoke little, and that in 
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whispers, until they had got clear of the town, 
when, feeling less restraint, the following dialogue 
occurred to them: — 

"Isn't it a quare thing, aunt, that aJis should 
come back to this place .at all?" 

" Quare enough, but the husband's comin' too — 
he's to folly her." 

" He ought to know that he needn't come here, 
I think." 

" Why, you fool, how do you know that ? Sure 
the town must pay him fifty guineas, if he doesn't 
get a customer, and that's worth comin' for. She 
must be near us by this time. Husht! do you hear 
a car ? " 

They both paused to listen, but no car was 
audible. 

"I do not," replied the niece; "but isn't it odd 
that he lets Aer carry the money, an' him trates her 
so badly?" 

" Why would it be odd ? Sure, she takes betther 
care of it, an' puts it farther than he does. His 
heart's in a farden, the nager." 

" Rody an' the other will soon spare her that 
trouble, any way," replied the niece. " Is there no 
one wid her but the carman ? " 

" Not one — hould your tongue — here's the gate 
where the same pair was to meet us. Who is this 
stranger that Rody has picked up ? I hope he's 
the thing." 

"Some red-headed fellow. Rody says he is 
honest. I'm wondherin', aunt, what *ud happen if 
•he'd know the place." 
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* She can't, girahah — an' what if she does ? She 
may know the place, but will the place know Ler ? 
Rody's friend says the best way is to do for her; 
an' I'm afeard of her, to tell you the truth— but 
we'll settle that when they come. There now is 
the gate where we'll sit down. Give a cough till 
we try if they're ^whistl here they arel " 

The voices of two men now joined the conversa- 
tion, but in so low a tone, that Lamh Laudker 
could not distinctly hear its purport. 

The road along which they traveled, was craggy, 
and full of ruts, so that a car could be heard in the 
silence of night at a considerable distance. On 
each side the ditches were dry and shallow; and a 
small elder hedge, which extended its branches to- 
wards the road, afforded Lamh Laudher the obscu- 
rity which he wanted. With stealthy pace he 
crept over and sat beneath it, determined to witness 
whatever incident might occur, and to take a part 
in it, if necessary. He had scarcely seated himself 
when the car which they expected was heard jolting 
about half a mile off along the way, and the next 
moment a consultation took place in tones so low 
and guarded, that every attempt on his part to 
catch its purport was unsuccessful. This continued 
with much earnestness, if not warmth, until the car 
came within twenty perches of the gate, when Nell 
exclaimed — 

** If you do, you may — ^but remimber /didn't ^^^ 
you on, or put it into your hearts, at all evints. 
Maybe I have a child myself livin' — far from me — 
an' when I think of him, I feel \>ne touch of nature 
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at my heart in f ayor of her stilL Fm black enough 
there, as it is." 

"Make your mind asy,'* said one of them, "you 
won't have to answer for her.** 

The reply which was given to this could not be 
heard. 

"Well,** rejoined Nell, "I know that. Her 
comin' here may not be for my good; but — ^well, 
take this shawl, an' let the work be quick. The 
carman must be sent back with sore bones to keep 
him quiet." 

The car immediately reached the spot where they 
sat, and as it passed, the two men rushed from the 
gate, stopped the horse, and struck the carman to 
the earth. One of them seized him while down, 
and pressed his throaty so as to prevent him from 
shouting. A single faint shriek escaped the female, 
who was instantly dragged off the car and gagged 
by the other fellow and Nanse M'OoUum. 

Lamh Laudher saw there was not a moment to be 
lost. Wish the speed of lightning he sprung for- 
ward, and with a single blow laid him who struggled 
with the carman prostrate. To pass then to the 
aid of the female was only the work of an instant. 
With equal success he struck down the villain with 
whom she was struggling. Such was the rapidity 
of his motions, that he had not yet had time even 
to speak; nor indeed did he wish at all to be recog- 
nized in the transaction. The carman, finding him- 
self freed from his opponent, bounced to his legs, 
and came to the assistance of his charge, whilst 
Lamh Laudher, who had just flung Kanse M'Collum 
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uito the ditch, returned in time to defend both 
from a second attack. The contest, however, was 
a short one. The two ruffians, finding that there 
was no chance of succeeding, fled across the fields; 
and our humble hero, on looking for Nanse and 
her aunt, discovered that they also had disappear- 
ed. It is unnecessary to detail the strong terms in 
which the strangers expressed their gratitude to 
Lamh I<audher. 

"God's grace be upon you, whoever you are, 
young man! " exclaimed the carman; "for widHis 
help an' your own good arm, it's my downright 
opinion that you saved us from bein' both robbed 
an' murthered." 

"I'm of that opinion myself," replied Lamh 
Laudher. 

" There is goodness, young man, in the tones of 
your voice," observed the female; "we may at 
Least aiik the name of the person who has saved our 
Uves?" 

" I would rather not have my name mentioned 
in the business." he repUed; « a ioman, or a devil, 
I think, that I don't wish to cross or provoke, has 
bad a hand in it. I hope you haven't been robbed ? " 
ho added. 

She assured him, with expressions of deep grati- 
tudo, that she had not. 

" Well," said he, " as you have neither of you 
come to much harm, I would take it as the greatest 
favor you could do me, if you'd never mention a 
word about it to any one." 

To this request they agreed with some hesitation. 
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Lamh Laudher accompanied them Into the town, 
and saw them, safely in a decent second-rate inn, 
kept by a man named Luke Connor, after which he 
returned to his tather^s house, and without undress- 
ing, fell into a disturbed slumber until morning. 

It is not to be supposed that the circumstances at- 
tending the quarrel between him and Meehaul Keil^ 
on the preceding night, would pass off without a 
more than ordinary share of public notice. Their 
relative positions were too well known not to excite 
an interest corresponding with the characters they 
had borne, as the leaders of two bitter and power- 
ful factions: but when it became certain that Mee- 
haul Xeil had struck Lamh Laudher Oge, and that 
the latter refused to fight him, it is impossible to 
describe the sensation which immediately spread 
through the town and parish. The intelligence 
was first received by O'Rorke's party with incredu 
lity and scorn. It was impossible that he of the 
Strong Hand, who had been proverbial for courage, 
oould all at once turn coward, and bear the blow 
from a Neil! But when it was proved beyond the 
possibility of doubt or misconception, that he re- 
ceived a blow tamely before many witnesses, under- 
circumstances of the most degrading insult, the 
rage of his party became incredible. Before ten 
o'clock the next morning his father's house was 
crowded with friends and relations, anxious to hear 
the truth from his own lips, and all, after having 
heard it, eager to point out to him the only method 
that remained of wiping away his disgrace, —name- 
ly, to challenge Meehaul Neil. His father's indig- 
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nation knew no bounds; but his mother, on discov- 
ering the truth, was not without that pride and 
love which are ever ready to form an apology for 
the feelings and errors of an only child. 

"You may all talk," she said; "but if Lamh 
Laudher Oge didn't strike him, he had good reasons 
for it. How do you know, an' bad cess to your 
tongues, all through other, how Ellen Neil would 
like him after weltin' her brother ? Don't ye think 
she has the spirit of her faction in her as well as 
another ? " 

This, however, was not listened to. The father 
would hear of no apology for his son's cowardice 
but an instant challenge. Either that or to be 
driven from his father's roof were the only alterna- 
tives left him. 

" Come out here," said the old man, for the son 
had not left his humble bed-room, " an' in presence 
of them that you have brought to shame and dis- 
grace, take the only plan that's left to you, an' send 
him a challenge." 

" Father," said the young man, " I have too much 
of your own blood in me to be afraid of any man 
— ^but for all that, I neither will nor can fight Mee- 
haul NeH." 

"Very well," said the father, bitterly, "that's 
enough. Dher Manim^ Oonagh, you're a guilty 
woman; that boy's no son of mine. If he had my 
blood in him, he couldn't act as he did. Here, you 
intherloper, the door's open for you ; go out of it, 
an' let me never see the branded face of you while 
you live." 
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The groans of the son were audible from hia 
bed-room. 

" I will go, father," he replied, " an' I hope the 
day will come when you'll all change your opinion 
of me. I can't, however, stir out till I send a mes- 
sage a mile or so out of town." 

The old man in the mean time, wept as if his 
son had been dead; his tears, however, were not 
Uiose of sorrow, but of shame and indignation. 

" How can I help it," he exclaimed, " when I 
think of the way that the Neils will clap their wings 
and crow over us ! K it was from any other family 
he tuck it ho manely, I wouldn't care so much; but 
from them ! Oh, Chiernah I it's too bad I Turn 
out, you villain 1 " 

A charge -of deeper disgrace, however, awaited 
the unhappy young man. The last harsh words of 
the father had scarcely been uttered, when three 
constables came in, and inquired if his son were at 
home. 

" He is at home," said the father, with tears 
in his eyes, "and I never thought he would 
bring the blush to my face as he did by his con- 
duct last night." 

"I am sorry," said the principal of them, "for 
what has happened, both on your account and his. 
Do you know this hat ? " 

" I do know it," replied the old man; "it belongs 
to John. Come out here," said he, " here's Tom 
Breen wid your hat." 

The son left his room, and it was' evident from 
his appearance that he had not undressed at all dar- 
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oig the night. The constables immediately o^)- 
served these circumstances, which they did not fai] 
to interpret to his disadvantage. 

"Here is your hat," said the man who bore it; 
" one would think you were travelin' all night, by 
your looks." 

The son thanked him for his civility, got clean 
stockings, and after arranging his dress, said to his 
father— 

" I'm now ready to go, father, an' as I can't do 
what you want me to do, there's nothing for me 
but to leave the country for a while." 

" He acknowledged it himself," said the father, 
turning to Breen; " an' in that case, how could I let 
the son that shamed me live undher my roof ? " 

" He's the last young man in the county I stand 
in," said Breen, "that any one who knew him 
would suspect to be guilty of robbery. Upon my 
60ul, Lamh Laudher More, I'm both grieved an' 
distressed at it. We're come to arrest him," he 
added, " for the robbery he committed last night." 

" Robbery I " they exclaimed with one voice. 

" Ay," said the man, " robbery, no less — an' what 
is more, I'm afraid there's little doubt of his guilt. 
Why did he lave his hat at the place where the 
attempt was first made ? He must come with us." 

The mother shrieked aloud, and clapped her 
hands like a distressed woman; the father's brow 
changed from the flushed hue of indignation, and 
became pale with apprehension. 

**0h! no, no," he exclaimed, "John never did 
that. Some <j[ualm might come over him in the 
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Other basinesSy but — ^no, no — ^your father knows 
you're innocent of robbery. Yes, John, my blood 
18 in you, and there you're wronged, my son. I 
know you too well, in spite of all I've said to you, 
to believe thaty my true-heartefl boy." 

He grasped his son's hand as he spoke, and his 
mother at the same moment caught him in her 
arms, whilst both sobbed aloud. A strong sense of 
innate dignity expanded the brow of young Lamh 
Laudher. He smiled while his parents wept, al- 
though his sympathy in their sorrow brought a tear 
at the same time to his eye-lids. He declined, how- 
ever, entering into any explanation, and the father 
proceeded — 

" Yes ! I know you are innocent, John; I can 
swear that you didn't leave this house from nine 
o'clock last night up to the present minute.' 

"Father," said Lamh Laudher, "don't swear 
that, for it would not be true, although you think 
it would. I was out the greater part of last night." 

His father's countenance fell again, as did thos« 
of his friends who were present, on hearing what 
appeared to be almost an admission of his guilt. 

" Go," said the old man, "go; naburs, take him 
with you. If he's guilty of this, I'll never more 
look upon his face. John, my heart was crushed 
before, but you're likely to break it out an' out." 

Lamh Laudher Oge's deportment, on hearing 
himself charged with robbery, became dogged and 
sullen. The conversation, together with the sym- 
pathy and the doubt it excited among his friends, 
he treated with silent indignation and scorn. H« 
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remembered tLat on the night before, the strange 
woman assured him she had not been robbed, and 
he felt that the charge was exceedingly strange and 
unaccountable. 

" Come," said he, " the sooner this business is 
cleared up the better. For my part, I don't know 
what to make of it, nor do I care much how it 
goes. I knew since yesterday evening, that bad 
luck was before me, at all events, an' I suppose it 
must take its course, an' that I must bear it." 

The father had sat down, and now declined utter- 
ing a single word in vindication of his son. The 
latter looked towards him, when about to pass out, 
but the old man waved his hand with sorrowful 
impatience, and pointed to the door, as intimating 
a wish that he should forthwith depart from under 
his roof. Loaded with twofold disgrace, he left 
his family and his friends, accompanied by the 
constables, to the profound grief and astonishment 
of all who knew him. 

They then conducted him before a Mr. Brook 
leigh, an active magistrate of that day, and a gen* 
tleman of mUd and humane character. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On reaching Brookleigh Hall, Lamh Laudher 
fonnd the strange woman, Nell M'CoUom, Connor's 
servant maid, and the carman awaiting his arrival. 
The magistrate looked keenly at the prisoner, and 
immediately glanced with an expression of strong 
disgust at Nell M'CoUam. The other female sor- 
veyed Lamh Laudher with an interest evidently 
deep; after which she whispered something to Nell, 
who frowned and shook her head, as if dissenting 
from what she had heard. Lamh Laudher, on his 
part, surveyed the features of the female with an 
earnestness that seemed to absorb all sense of his 
own disgrace and danger. 

'^ O'Korke," said the magistrate, ^ this is a serious 
charge against you. I trust you may be able e&c- 
tually to meet it." 

" I must wait, your worship, till I hear fully what 
it is first," replied Lamh Laudher, '* afther that I'm 
not afraid of dearin' myself from it." 

The woman then detailed the circumstances of 
the robbery, which it appeared took place at the 
moment her luggage was in the act of being re- 
moved to her room, after which she added, rather 
unexpectedly — "And now your worship, I have 
plainly stated the facts; but I must, in conscience, 
add, that although this woman," turning to Nell 
M'Collum, " is of opinion that the young man be- 
fore you has robbed me, yet I cannot think he did/ 
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" I'll swear, your worship," said Nell, " that on 
passin' homewards last night, seein' a car wid peo- 
ple aboat it, at Luke Connor's door, I stood behind 
the porch, merely to thry if I knew who they wor. 
I seen this Lamh Laudher wid a small oak box in 
his haads, an' I'll give my oath that it was open, 
an' that he put his hand into it, and tuck something 
out." 

"Pray, Nell, how did it happen that you your- 
self were abroad at so unseasonable an hour ? " said 
the magistrate. 

" Every one knows that Pm out at quare hours," 
replied Nell; " I'm not like others. I know where 
I ought to be, at all times; but last night, if your 
worship wishes to hear the truth, I was on my way 
to Andy Murray's wake, the poor lad that was 
shepherd to the Neils." 

" And pray, Nell," said his worship, "how did you 
form so sudden an acquaintance with this respecta- 
ble-looking woman ? " 

"I knew her for years," said Nell; "I've 
seen her in other parts of the country often." 

" You were more than a hour with her last night 
— were you not ? " said his worship. 

" She made me stay wid her," said Nell, " bekase 
she was a stanger, an' of coorse was glad to see a 
face she knew, afther the fright she got." 

"All very natural, Nell; but in the mean time, she 
might easily have chosen a more respectable asso- 
ciate. Have you actually lost the sum of six hun- 
dred pounds, my good madam ?" 

"I have positively lost so much," replied the 
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woman, " together with the certificate of my mar- 
riage." 

" And how did you become acquainted with Nell 
M'Collum ? " he inquired. 

The stranger was silent, and blushed deeply at 
this question; but Nell, with more presence of mind, 
went over to the magistrate, and whispered some- 
thing which caused him to start, look keenly at her, 
and then at the plaintiff. 

" I must have this confirmed by herself," he said 
in reply to Nell's disclosure, " otherwise I shall be 
much more inclined to consider you the thief than 
O'Rorke, whose character has been hitherto unim- 
peachable and above suspicion." 

He then beckoned the woman over to his desk, and 
after having first inquired if she could write, and 
being replied to in the affirmative, he placed a slip 
of paper before her, on which was written— « Is 
that unhappy woman called Nell M'Collum, your 
mother ? " 

'*Alas! she is, sir," replied the female, with a 
deep expression of sorrow. The magistrate then ap- 
peared satisfied. "Now," said he, addressing 
O'Rorke, " state fairly and honestly what you have 
to say in reply to the charge brought against 
you." 

"Please your worship," said the young man, 
" you hear the woman say that she brings no charge 
against me; but I can prove on oath, that Nell 
M'Collum and her niece, Nanse M'Collum, along 
with two men that I don't know, except that one 
was called Rody, met at Franklin's gate, with an 
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Intention of robbing, an' it's my firm belief, of mur- 
dering this woman." 

He then detailed with great earnestness the inci- 
dents and conversation of the preceding night. 

" Sir," replied Nell, with astonishing promptness, 
" I can prove by two witnesses, that, no longer ago 
than last night, he said he would take to the high- 
road, in ordher to get money to enable him to marry 
Ellen Neil. Yes, you villain, Nanse M'Collum 
heard every word that passed between you and her 
in the grassy quarry; an' Ellen, your worship, can 
prove it too, if she's sent for." 

This had little effect on the magistrate, who at 
no time placed any reliance on Nell's assertions; he 
immediately, however, dispatched a summons for 
Nanse M'Collum. 

The carman then related all that he knew, every 
word of which strongly corroborated what Lamh 
Laudher had said. He concluded by declaring it 
to be his opinion, that the prisoner was innocent, 
and added, that according to the best of his belief, 
the box was not open when he left it in the plain- 
tiff's sleeping-room above stairs. 

The magistrate again looked keenly and suspi- 
ciously towards Nell. At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, O'Rorke's father and mother, accompanied by 
some of their friends, made their appearance. The 
old man, however, declined to take any part in the 
vindication of his son. He stood sullenly silent, 
with his arms folded and his brows knit, as much 
in indignation as in sorrow. The grief of the 
mother was lou Jer for she wept audibly. 
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Ere the lapse of many minutes, the constable re* 
turned, and stated that Nanse was not to be found. 

^^ She has not been at her master's house since 
morning," he observed, " and they don't know where 
she is, or what has become of her." 

The magistrate immediateiy despatched two of 
the constables, with strict injunctions to secure her, 
if possible. 

" In the mean time," he added, " I will order you, 
Nell M'Collum, to be strictly confined, until I ascer- 
tain whether she can be produced or not. Your 
haunts may be searched with some hope of success, 
while you are in durance; but I rather think we 
might seek for her in vain, if you were at liberty to 
regulate her motions. I cannot expect," he added, 
turning to the stranger, " that you should prosecute 
one so nearly related to you, even if you had proof, 
which you have not; but I am almost certain, that 
she has been somewav or other concerned in the rob- 
bery. You are a modest, interesting woman, and 
I regret the loss you have sustained. At present 
there are no grounds for committing any of the 
parties charged with the robbery. This unhappy 
woman I commit only as a vagrant, until her niece 
is found, after that we shall probably be able to see 
somewhat farther into this strange affair." 

" Something tells me, sir," replied the stranger, 
"that this young man is as innocent of the robbery 
as the child unborn. It's not my intention ever to 
think of prosecuting him. What I have done in th€ 
matter was against my own wishes." 

"God in hea\ren bless vou for the words!" ex 
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•laimcd the parents of O'Rorke, each pressing her 
hand with delight and gratitude. The woman 
warmly returned their greetings, but instantly felt 
her bosom heave with a hysterical oppression under 
which she sank into a state of insensibility. Lamh 
Laudher More and his wife were proceeding to 
bring her towards the door for air, when Nell 
M'Collum insisted on a prior right to render her 
that service, " Begone, you servant of the devil," 
exclaimed the old man, " your wicked breath is bad 
about any one else; you won't lay a hand upon 
her." 

"Don't let her, for heaven's sake I " said his wife; 
"her eye will kill the woman! " 

" You are not aware," said the magistrate, " that 
this woman is her daughter." 

"Whose daughter, please your honor," said the 
old man indignantly. 

" Nell M'Collum's," he returned. 

"It's as false as hell!" rejoined O'Rorke, "beg- 
gin' your honor's pardon for sayin' so. I mean it's 
false for Nell, if she says it. Nell, sir, never had a 
daughter^ an' she knows that; but she had a son, 
an' she knows best what became of him." 

Nell, however, resolved not to be deterred from 
getting the stranger into her own hands. With 
astonishing strength and fury she attempted 
to drag the insensible creature from O'Rorke's 
grasp; but the magistrate, disgusted at her vio- 
lence, ordered two of the persons present to hold 
her down. 

At length the woman began to recover. She 
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Bobbed aloud, and a copious flow of tears drenched 
her cheeks. Nell ordered her to tear herself from 
O'Rorke and his wife; — 

" Their hands are bad about you," she exclaimed, 
"and their son has robbed you, Mary. Lave them, 
I say, or it will be worse for you." 

The woman paid her no attention; on the con- 
trary, she laid her head on the bosom of O'Rorke's 
wife, and wept as if her heart would break. 

" God help me! " she exclaimed with a bitter 
sense of her situation, " I am an unhappy, an' a 
heart-broken woman I For many a year I have 
not known what it is to have a friendly breast to 
weep on." 

She then caught O'Rorke's hand and kissed it 
affectionately, after which she wept afresh; 
" Merciful heaven! " said she — " oh, how will I ever 
be able to meet my husband! and such a husbandl 
oh, heavens pity me! " 

Both O'Rorke and his wife stood over her iv* 
tears. The latter bent her head, kissed the stranger^ 
and pressed her to her bosom. 

"May God bless you!" said O'Rorke himself 
solemnly; " trust in Him, for he can see justice 
done to you when man fails." 

The eyes of Nell glared at the group like those 
of an enraged tigress: she stamped her feet upon 
the floor, and struck it repeatedly with her stick, 
as she was in the habit of doing, when moved by 
strong and deadly passions. 

"You'll suffer for that, Mary," she exclaimed; 
" and as for you, Lamh Laudher More, my debt's 
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not paid to you yet. Your son's a lobber, an' I'll 
prove it before long; every one knows he's a coward 
too." 

Mr. Brookleigh felt that there appeared to be 
something connected with the transactions of the 
preceding night, as well as with some of the persons 
who had come before him, that perplexed him not 
a little. He thought that, considering the serious 
nature of the charge preferred against young 
O'Rorke, he exhibited an apathy under it, that did 
not altogether argue innocence. Some unsettled 
suspicions entered his mind, but not with sufficient 
force to fix with certainty upon any of those pre- 
sent, except Nell and Nanse M'CoUum who had 
absconded. If Nell were the woman's mother, her 
anxiety to bring the criminal to justice appeared 
very natural. Then, again, young O'Rorke's 
father, who seemed to know the history of Nell 
M'CoUum, denied that she ever had a daughter. 
How CQuld he be certain that she had not, without 
knowing her private life thoroughly ? These cir- 
cumstances appeared rather strange, if not alto- 
gether incomprehensible; so much so, indeed, that 
he thought it necessary, before they separated, to 
speak with O'Rorke's family in private. Having 
expressed a wish to this effect, he dismissed the 
other parties, except Nell, whom he intended to 
keep confined until the discovery of her niece. 

" Pray," said he to the father of our humble hero, 
" how do you know, O'Rorke, that Nell M'CoUum 
never had a daughter ? " 

" Right well, your honor. I knew her since she 
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was a ohild; an' from that day to this she 
was never six months from this town at a time. 
No, no — a son she had, but a daughter she never 
had.'' 

'^ Let me ask you, young man, on what business 
were you abroad last night? I expect. you will 
answer me candidly ? " 

" It's no matther," replied young Lamh Laudher 
gloomily, "my character's gone. I cannot be 
worse, an' I will tell no man how I spent it, till I 
have an opportunity of clearin' myself." 

" If you spent it innocently," returned the magis- 
trate, " you can have no hesitation in making the 
disclosure we require." 

" I will not mention it," said the other; "I was 
disgraced, an' that is enough. I think but little of 
the robbery." 

Brookleigh understood him; but the last asser 
tion, though it exonerated him in the opinion of a 
man who knew someting about character, w^nt far 
in that of his friends who were present to establish 
his guilt. 

They then withdrew; and it would have oeen 
much to young Lamh Laudher's advantage if this 
private interview had never taken place. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• 

The next morning O'Rorke and his wife waited 

upon Mr. Brookleigh to state, that in their opinion 
it would be more judicious to liberate Nell M'Col- 
lum, provided he kept a strict watch npon all her 
motions. The magistrate instantly admitted both 
the force and ingenuity of the thought; and after 
having appointed three persons to the task 
of keeping her under surveillancej he set her at 
large. 

This was all judicious and prudent; but in the 
mean time, common rumor, having first published 
the fact of young Lamh Laudher's cowardice, found 
it an easy task to associate his name with the 
robbery. His very father, after their last confer- 
ence with the magistrate, doubted him; his friends, 
in the most sympathetic terms, expressed their con- 
viction of his guilt, and the natural consequence re- 
sulting from this was, that he found himself expell- 
ed from his paternal roof, and absolutely put out 
of caste. The tide of ill fame, in fact, set in so 
strongly against him, that Ellen, startled as she 
had been by his threat of taking to the highway, 
doubted him. The poor young man, in truth, led 
a miserable life. Nanse M'CoUum had not been 
found, and the unfavorable rumor was still at its 
height, when one morning the town arose and found 
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the walls and streets placarded with what was in 
those days known as the fatal challenge of the 

DEAD BOXES I 

This method of intimating his arrival had always 
been peculiar to that individaal, who was a man of 
color. No person ever discovered the means by 
which he placarded his dreadful challenge. In an 
age of gross superstition, numerous were the ru- 
mors and opinions promulgated concerning this 
circumstance. The general impression was, that 
an evil spirit attended him, by whose agency his 
advertisements were put up at night. A law, it is 
said, then existed, that when a pugilist arrived in 
any town, he might claim the right to receive the 
«um of fifty guineas, provided no man in the town 
could be found to accept his challenge within a 
given period. A champion, if tradition be true, 
had the privilege of fixing only the place, not the 
mode and regulations, of battle. Accordingly the 
scene of contest uniformly selected by the Dead 
Boxer was the church-yard of the town, beside a 
new made grave, dug at his expense. The epithet of 
the Dead Boxer had been given to him, in conse- 
quence of a certain fatal stroke by which he had 
been able to kill every antagonist who dared to 
meet him; precisely on the same principle that we 
call a fatal marksman a dead shot; and the church- 
yard was selected, and the grave prepared, in order 
to denote the fatality incurred by those who went 
into a contest with him. He was famous, too, at 
athletic sports, but was never known to communi- 
cate the secret of the fatal blow; he also taught 
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the sword ezeroises, at which he was considered to 
be a proficient. 

On the morning after his arrival, the town in 
which we have laid the scene of this legend felt the 
usual impulse of an intense curiosity to see so cele- 
brated a character. The Dead Boxer, however, 
appeared to be exceedingly anxious to gratifiy this 
natural propensity. He walked out from the head 
inn, where he had stopped, attended by his servant, 
merely, it would appear, to satisfy them as to the 
very slight chance which the stoutest of them had 
in standing before a man whose blow was so fatal, 
and whose frame so prodigiously herculean. 

Twelve o'clock was the hour at which he deemed 
proper to make his appearance, and as it happened 
also to be the market-day of the town, the crowd 
which followed him was unprecedented. The old 
and young, the hale and feeble of both sexes, all 
rushed out to see, with feelings of fear and wonder, 
the terrible and far-famed Dead Boxer. The re- 
port of his arrival had already spread far %nd wide 
into the country, and persons belonging to every 
class and rank of life might be seen hastening on 
horseback, and more at full speed on foot, that 
they might, if possible, catch an early glimpse of 
him. The most sporting characters among the 
nobility and gentry of the country, fighting-peers, 
fire-eaters, snufi-candle squires, members of the 
hell-fire and jockey clubs, gangers, gentlemen 
farmers, bluff yeomen, laborers, cudgel*players, 
parish pugilists, men of renown within a district of 
^en Fquare miles, all jostled each other in hurrying 

15 
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to see, and if possible to have speecL of, the Dead 
Boxer. Not a word was spoken that day, except 
with reference to him, nor a conversation intro-' 
duced, the topic of which was not the Dead Boxer. 
In the town every window was filled with persons 
standing to get a view of him; so Hvere the tops of 
the houses, the dead walls, and all the cars, gates, 
and available eminences within sight of the way 
along whiph he went. Having thus perambulated 
the town, he returned to the market-cross, which, 
ias we have said, stood immediately in front of his 
inn. Here, attended by music, he personally pub- 
lished his challenge in a deep aiid sonorous voice, 
calling upon the corporation in right of his cham- 
pionship, to produce a man in ten clear days ready 
to undertake battle with him as a pugilist, or other- 
wise to pay him the sum of fifty guineas out of 
their own proper exchequer. 

Having thus thrown down his gauntlet, the mu- 
sicians played a dead march, and there was certainly 
something wUd and fearful in the association pro- 
duced by these strains of death and the fatality of 
encountering him. This challenge he repeated at 
the same place and hour during three successive 
days, after which he calmly awaited the result. 

In the mean time, certain circumstances came to 
light, which not only developed many cruel and 
profligate traits in his disposition, but also enabled 
the worthy inhabitants of the town to ascertain 
several facts relating to his connections, which in 
no small degree astonished them. The candid and 
modest female whose murder and robbery had been 
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planned by Nell M'Collilm, resided with him as his 
wife : at least if he did not acknowledge her as 
such, no person who had an opportunity of witness- 
ing her mild and gentle deportment, ever for a 
moment conceived her capable of living with him 
in any other character. His conduct to her, how- 
ever, was brutal in the extreme, nor was his open 
and unmanly cruelty lessened by the misfortune of 
her having lost the money which he had accumu- 
lated. With Nell M'Collum he was also acquaint- 
ed, for he had given orders that she should be ad- 
mitted to him whenever she deemed it necessary. 
Nell, though now at large, found her motions 
watched with a vigilance which no ingenuity on 
her part could baffle. She knew this, and was re- 
solved by caution to overreach those who dogged 
her so closely. Her intimaey with the Dead Boxer 
threw a shade of still deeper mystery around her 
own character and his. Both were supposed to be 
capable of entering into evil communion with 
supernatural beings, and both, of course, were 
looked upon with fear and hatred, modified, to be 
sure, by the peculiarity of their respective sit- 
uations. 

Let not our readers, however, suppose that young 
Lamh Laudher's disgrace was altogether lost in the 
wide-spread fame of the Dead Boxer. His high 
reputation for generous and manly feeling had 
given him too strong a hold upon the hearts of all 
who knew him, to be at once discarded by them 
from public conversation as an indifferent person. 
His conduct filled them with wonder, it is true; but 
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although the general tone of feeling respecting the 
robbery was decidedly in his favor, yet there still 
existed among the public, particularly in the fac* 
tion that was hostile to him, enough of doubt, 
openly expressed, to render it a duty to avoid him; 
particularly when this formidable suspicion was 
joined to the notorious fact of his cowardce in the 
rencounter with Meehaul Neil. Both subjects 
were therefore discussed with probably an equal 
interest; but it is quite certain that the rumor of 
Lamh Laudher's cowardice would alone have occa- 
sioned him, under the peculiar circumstances which 
drew it forth, to be aA'oided and branded with con- 
tumely. There was, in fact, then in existence 
among the rival factions in Ireland much of the 
military sense of honor which characterizes the 
British army at this day; nor is this spirit eyen yet 
wholly exploded from our humble countrymen. 
Poor Lamh Laudher was, therefore, an exile from 
his father's house, repulsed and avoided by all who 
had formerly been intimate with him. 

There was another individual, however, who 
deeply sympathized in all he felt, because she knew 
that for her sake it had been incurred; we allude 
to Ellen Neil. Since the night of their last inter- 
view, she, too, had been scrupulously watched by 
her relations. But what vigilance can surpass the 
ingenuity of love ? Although her former treacher- 
ous confidant had absconded, yet the incident of 
the Dead Boxer's arrival had been the means of 
supplying her with a friend, into whose bosom she 
felt that she could pour oat all the anxieties of 
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her heart. This was no other than the Dead Box- 
er's wife; and there was this peculiarity in the in- 
terest which she took in Ellen's distress, that it was 
only a return of sympathy which Ellen felt in the 
unhappy woman's sufferings. The conduct of her 
husband was indefensible; for while he treated her 

• 

with shameful barbarity, it was evident that his 
bad passions and his judgment were at variance, 
with respect to the estimate which he formed of her 
character. In her honesty he placed every confi- 
dence, and permitted her to manage his money and 
regulate his expenses; but this was merely because 
her frugality and economic habits gratified his par- 
simony, and fostered one of his strongest passions, 
which was avarice. There was something about 
this amiable creature that won powerfully upon the 
affections of Ellen Neil; and in entrusting her with 
the secret of her love, she felt assured that she had 
not misplaced it. Their private conversations, 
therefore, were frequent, and their communications 
unreserved on both sides, so far as woman can be- 
stow confidence and friendship on the subject of 
her affections or her duty. This intimacy did not 
long escape the prying eyes of Nell M'Collum, who 
soon took means to avail herself of it for purposes 
which will shortly become evident. 

It was about the sixth evening after the day on 
which the Dead Boxer had published his challenge, 
that, having noticed Nell from a window as she 
passed the inn, he dispatched a waiter with a mes- 
sage that she should be sent up to him. Previous 
to this the liag'had been several times with his 
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wife, on whom she laid serious injonctioiis nerei 
to diclose to her husband the relationship between 
them. The woman had never done so, for in fact 
the acknowledgment of Nell, as her mother, would 
have been to any female whose feelings had not 
been made callous by the world, a painful and dis- 
tressing task. Nell was the more anxious on this 
point, as she feared that such a disclosure would 
have frustrated her own designs. 

"Well, granny," said he, when Nell entered, 
" any word of the money ?" 

Nell cautiously shut the door, and stood imme- 
diately fronting him, her hand at some distance 
from her side, supported by her staff, and her grey 
glittering eyes fixed upon him with that malicious 
look which she never could banish from her counte- 
nance. 

" The money will come," she replied, " in good 
time. I've a charm near ready that'll get a clue to 
it. I'm watchin' him — an' jT'w watched myself — 
an' EUevCs watched. He has hardly a house to put 
his head in; but nahocklish 1 I'll bring you an' him 
together — ay, dher vnanim^ an' I'll make him give 
you the first blow; afther that, if you don't give 
him ONE, it's your own fau't." 

" Get the money first, granny. I won't give him 
the blow till it is safe." 

"Won't you?" replied the beldame; ^^s^j^dher 
Oreesthay will you, whin you know what I have to 
tell you about him an' — an' ^ 

" And who, granny f ** 
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** Diouotd, man, but I'm afeard to tell you, for 
fraid you'd kill me." 

"TJ'ut, Nelly; I'd not strike an Obeah-woman," 
said he, laughing. 

" I suspect foul play between him an' — A^r." 

«Eh? Fury of hell, no! " 

** He's very handsome," said the other, " an' 
young — far younger than you are, by thirteen — " 

" Go on — go on," said the Dead Boxer, interupt- 
iug her, and clenching his fist, whilst his eyes lite- 
rally glowed like live coals, " go on — I'll murder 
him, but not till — yes, I'll murder him at a blow — 
I will; but no— not till you secure the money ^rs^. 
If I give him the blow — the box — I might never 
get it, granny. A dead man gives back nothing." 

" I suspect," replied Nell, " arraghid — that is the 
money — is in other hands. Lord presarve us! but 
it's a wicked world, blackey." • 

" Where is it I " said the Boxer, with a vehe- 
mence of manner resembling that of a man who was 
ready to sink to perdition for his wealth. "Devil I 
and furies 1 where is it ? " 

"Where is it?" said the imperturbable Nell; 
** why, manim ayeah^ man, sure you don't think that 
I know where it is ? I suspect that your landlord's 
daughter, his raal sweetheart, knows something 
about it; but thin, you see, I can prove nothing; I 
only suspect. We must watch an' wait. You 
know she wouldn't prosecute him." 

"We will watch an' wait — ^but I'll finish him. 
Tell me, Nell— fury of hell, woman — can it be pos- 
sible — no— well — I'll murder him, though; but can 
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it be possible that ahe^a guilty ? eh ? She wouldn't 
prosecute him! — ^No— no— she would not." 

" She is not worthy of you, blackey. Lord save 
us! Well, troth, I remimber whin you wor in Lord 
S — *s, you were a fine young man of your color. I did 
something for the young lord in my way then, 
an'I used to say, when I called to see Aer, that you 
wor a beauty, barrin' the face. Sure enough, there 
was no lie in that. Well, that was before you 
tuck to the fightin'; but I'm ravin'. Whisper, man. 
If you doubt what I'm sayin', watch the north cor- 
ner of the orchard about nine to-night, an' you'll 
see a meetin' between Aer an' CRorke. God be 
wid you! I must go." 

"Stop!" said the Boxer; "don't — ^but cfo get a 
charm for the money." 

" Good by," said Nell ; " you a heart wid your 
money! No; damnho aherry on the charm ever I'll 
get you till you show more spunk. Tou! My 
curse on the money, man, when your disgrace is 
conRamed! " 

Nell passed rapidly, and with evident indignation 
out of the room; nor could any entreaty on the part 
of the Dead Boxer induce her to return and pro- 
long the dialogue. 

She had said enough, however, to produce in his 
bosom torments almost equal to those of the 
damned. In several of their preceding dialogues, 
she had impressed him with a belief that young Lamh 
Laudher was the person who had robbed his wife; 
and now to the hatred that originated in a spirit of 
avarice, she added the deep and deadly one of jea- 
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lousy. On the other hand, the Dead Boxer had, in 
fact, begun to feel the influence of Ellen Neil's 
beauty; and perhaps nothing would have given 
him greater satisfaction than the removal of a 
woman whom he no longer loved, except for those 
virtues which enabled him to accumulate money. 
And now, too, had he an equal interest in the re- 
moval of his double rival, whom, besides, he con- 
sidered the spoliator of his hoarded property. The 
loss of this money certainly stung him to the soul, 
and caused his unfortunate wife to suffer a tenfold 
degree of persecution and misery. When to this 
we add his sudden passion for Ellen Neil, we may 
easily conceive what she must have endured. Nell, 
at all events, felt satisfied that she had shaped the 
strong passions of her savage dupe in the way best 
calculated to gratify that undying spirit of vengeance 
which she had so long nurtured against the family 
of Lamh Laudher. The Dead Boxer, too, was deter- 
mined to prosecute his amour with Ellen Neil, not 
more to gratify his lawless affection for her than 
his twofold hatred of Lamh Laudher. 

At length nine o'clock arrived, and the scene 
must change to the northern part of Sheemus Neil's 
orchard. The Dead Boxer threw a cloak around 
him, and issuing through the back door of the inn, 
entered the garden, which was separated from the 
orchard only by a low clipped hedge of young 
whitethorn, in the middle of which stood a small 
gate. In a moment he was in the orchard, and from 
behind its low wall he perceived a female proceed- 
ing to tho north side muffled like himself in a cloak, 
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which he immediately recognize I to be that of his 
«rife. His teeth became locked together with the 
most deadly resentment; his features twitched with 
the convulsive spasms of rage, and his nostrils were 
distended as if his victims stood already within his 
grasp. He instantly threw himself over the wall, 
and nothing but the crashing weight of his tread 
could have saved the lives of the two unsuspecting 
persons before him. Startled, however, by the 
noise of his footsteps, Lamh Laudher turned round 
to observe who it was that followed them, and im- 
mediately the massy and colossal black now stripped 
of his cloak — for he had thrown it aside — stood in 
their presence. The female instinctively drew the 
cloak round her face, and Lamh Laudher was about 
to ask why he followed them, when the Boxer ap- 
proached him in an attitude of assault. 

With a calmness almost unparalleled under the 
circumstances, Lamh Laudher desired the female by 
no means to cling to him. 

" If you do," said he, " I am murdered where I 
stand." 

" No," she shrieked, " you shall not. Stand back, 
man, stand back. If you murder him I will take 
care you shall suffer for it. Stand back. Lamh 
Laudher never injured you." 

"Ha!" exclaimed the Boxer, in reply; "why, 
what is this 1 Who have we here ? " 

Ellen, for it was she, had already thrown back 
the cloak from her features, and stepped forward 
between them. 
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" Well, I am glad it is you," said the black, "and 
BO may he. Come, 7" shall conduct you home." 

He caught her arm as he spoke, and drew her 
over to his side like an infant. 

"Come, my pretty girl, come; I will treat you 
tenderly, and all I shall ask is a kiss in return. Here, 
young fellow," said he to Lamh Laudher, with a 
sense of bitter triumph, " I will show you that one 
black kiss is worth two white ones." 

Heavy, hard, and energetic was the blow which 
the Dead Boxer received upon the temple, as the 
reply of Lamh Laudher, and dead was the crash of 
his tremendous body on the earth. Ellen looked 
around her with amazement. 

" Come," said she, seizing her lover's arm, and 
dragging him onward: " gracious heavens! I hope 
you haven't killed him. Come, John, the time is 
short, and we must make the most of it. That vil- 
lain, as I tould you before, is a villain. Oh! if you 
knew it! John, I have been the manes of your dis- 
grace and suffering, but I am willing to do what I 
can to remedy that. In your disgrace, Ellen will 
be ready, in four days from this, to become, your 
wife. John, come to meet me no more. I will 
send that villain's innocent wife to your aunt 
Alley's, where you now live. JT didn't expect to seo 
you myself; but I got an opportunity, and besides 
she was too unwell to bring my message, which was 
to let you know what I now teH you." 

John, ere he replied, looked behind him at the 
Dead Boxer, and appeared as if struck with some 
sudden thought. 
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" He is movin'," said he, " an' on this night I 
don't wish to meet him again; but — yes, Ellen, yes 
—God bless you for the words you've said; but 
how could you for one minute doubt me about the 
robbery ? " 

"I did not, John — ^I did not; and if I did, think 
of your own words at ourmeetin' in the Quarry; it 
was a small suspicion, though — no more. No, no; 
€U heart I never doubted you." 

" Ellen," said John, " hear me. • You never will 
become my wife till my disgrace is wiped away. I 
love you too well ever to see you blush for your 
husband. My mind's made upr— so say no more. 
Ay, an' I tell you that to live three months in this 
state would break my heart." 

"Poor John!" she exclaimed, as they separated, 
and the words were followed by a gush of tears, 
^* I know that there is not one of them, in either 
of the factions, so noble in heart and thought as 
you are." 

"I'll prove that soon, Ellen; but never till my 
name is fair and clear, an' without spot, can you be 
my wife. Good night, dearest; in every thing but 
th(U I'll be guided by you." 

They then separated, and immediately the Dead 
Boxer, like a drunken man, went tottering, rather 
crest-fallen, towards the inn. On reaching his own 
room, his rage appeared quite ungovernable; he 
stormed, stamped, and raved on reflecting that any 
one was able to knock him down. He called for 
brandy and water, with a curse to the waiter, swore 
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deeply between every sip, and ultimately dispatch- 
ed another messenger for Nell M'CoUum. 

" That Obeah woman's playing on me," he ex- 
claimed; "because my face is black, she thinks me 
a fool. Furies! I neither know what she is, nor 
who the other is. But I wiU know." 

" Don't be too sure of that," replied Nell, gliding 
into the apartment— "Tou can say little, blackey, 
or think little, avoumeen, that TU not know. As 
to who she is, you needn't ax — she won't be long 
troublin' you; an' in regard to myself, I'm what 
you see me, Arra, dher ma chuirpy man alive, I 
could lave you in one night that a boy in his first 
breestha (small clothes) could bate the marrow out 
of you." 

" Where did you come from now, granny ? " 

"From her room; she's sick — that was what pre- 
vented her from meetin' Lamh Laudher." 

" Granny, do you know who she is ? I'm tired of 
her— sick of her." 

" You know enough about her to satisfy you. 

Wasn't she a beautiful creature when Lady S 

tuck her into the family, an' reared her till she was 
fit to wait upon herself. Wam't you then sarvant 
to the ould lord, an' didn't I make her marry you, 
something against her will, too; but she did it to 
plase me. That was before * buildin' churches' druv 
you out of the family, an' made you to take to the 
fightin' trade." 

" Granny, you must bring this young fellow across 
me. Blood ! woman, do you know what he did ? 
He knocked me down, granny — struck me senseless! 
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Fury of belli Mel Only for attempting to kiM 
his sweetheart! " 

" Ha! " said Nell, bitterly, " keep that to yourself, 
for heaven's sake! Dher ma chuirp^ man, if it was 
known, his name would be higher up than ever. Be 
my .sowl, any how, that was the Lamb Laudher 
bloiOy my boy, an' what thcU is, is well known. The 
devil curse him for it! " 

" Granny, you must assist me in three things. 
Find a clue to the money — bring this fellow in my 
way, as you promised— and help me with the land- 
lord's daughter." 

" Is there nothiu' else ? " 

"What?" 

« She's sick." 

" Well, let her die, then; 1 don't care." 

" In the other things I will help you," said Nell; 
" but you must clear your own way thsrc, I can 
do every thing but that I have a son myself, an' 
my hands is tied against blood till I find him out. 
I could like to see some people withered, but I can't 
kill." \ 

" Well, except her case,' we understand one an- 
other. Good night, then*" ', 

"You must work that for yourself. Good 
night." 
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CHAPTER VL 

In the mean time a circumstance occurred which 
scarcely any person who heard it could at first be- 
lieve. About twelve o'clock the next day the 
bouse of Lamh Laudher More was surrounded with 
an immense crowd, and the whole town seemed to 
be in a state of peculiar animation and excitement. 
Groups met, stood, and eagerly accosted each other 
upon some topic that evidently excited equal inte- 
rest and astonishment. 

Lamh Laudhbb Oge had challenged the Dead 
Boxes. 

True. On that morning, at an early hour, the 
proscribed young man waited upon the Sovereign 
of the town, and requested to see him. Immediate- 
ly after his encounter with the black the preceding 
night, and while Ellen Neil offered to compensate 
him for the obloquy she had brought upon his 
name, he formed the dreadful resolution of sending 
him a challenge. In very few words he stated his 
intention to the Sovereign, who looked upon him 
as insane. 

"No, no," replied that gentleman; "go home, 
O'Rorke, and banish the idea out of your head; it 
is madness." 

" But I say yes^ yes, with great respect to you, 
sir," observed Lamh Laudher. " I've been banished 
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from my father^s house, and treated with scorn by 
all that know me, because they think me a coward. 
Now I'll let them know I'm no coward." 

"But you will certainly be killed," said the 
Sovereign. 

"That's to be seen," observed the young man; 
" at all events, I'd as soon be killed as livin' in dis- 
grace. I'll thank you, sir, as the head of the town, 
to let the black know that Lamh Laudher Oge will 
fight him." 

"For heaven's sake, reflect a moment upon 
the ^" 

" My mind's made up to fight," said the other, 
interrupting him. " "No power on earth will pre- 
vent me, sir. So, if you don't choose to send the 
challenge, I'll bring it myself." 

The Sovereign shook his head, as if conscious of 
what the result must be. 

" That is enough," said he; "as you are fixed on 
your own destruction, the challenge will be given; 
but I trust you will think better of it." 

" Let him know, if you please," added Lamh 
liaudher, " that on to-morrow at twelve o'clock we 
must fight." 

The magistrate nodded, and Lamh Laudher im- 
mediately took his leave. In a short time the in- 
telligence spread. From the sovereign it passed to 
his clerk, from the clerk to the other members of 
the corporation, and, ere an hour, the town was in 
a blaze with the intelligence. 

" Did you hear what's reported f " was the general 
question. 
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Lamh LaudTier Oge has chdUefiged the Dead 
Boxer I 

The reader already knows bow bitterly public 
opinion bad set in against our bumble bero; but it 
would be difficult to describe, in terms sufficiently 
vivid, tbe r£q)id and powerful re-action whicb now 
took place in bis favor. Every one pitied him, 
praised bim, remembered bis former prowess, and 
after finding some palliative for bis degrading inter- 
view witb Meebaul Neil, concluded witb expressing 
a firm conviction tbat be bad undertaken a fatal 
task. Wben tbe rumor bad reacbed bis parents, 
tbe blood ran cold in tbeir veins, and tbeir natural 
affection, now roused into energy, grasped at an 
object tbat was about to be violently removed from 
it. Tbeir friends and neighbors, as we bave stated, 
came to tbeir bouse for tbe purpose of dissuading 
tbeir son against so rasb and terrible an under- 
taking. 

" It musn*t be," said tbey, " for whatever was 
over him wid Meebaul Neil, we know now he's no 
coward, an' that's enough. We musn't see bim 
beat dead before our eyes, at all events, where 
is he?" 

"He's at his aunt's," replied the father; "undber 
this roof he says be will never come till his fame is 
cleared. Heavens above 1 For him to think of 
figbtin' a man that kills every one be fights 
wid I" 

The mother's outcries were violent, as were those 
of bis female relations, whilst a solemn and even 
mournful spirit brooded upon tbe countenances of 
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his own faction. It was resolved t^at his parents 
and friends should now wait upon, and by every 
argument and remonstrance in their power, en- 
deavor to change the rashness of his purpose. 

The young man received them with a kind but 
somewhat sorrowful spirit. The father, uncovered, 
and with bis grey locks flowing down upon his 
shoulders, appfooched him, extended his hand, and 
with an infirm voice said— 

" Give me your hand, John. You're, welcome 
to your father's heart an' your father's roof once 
more." 

The son put his arms across his breast, and bow- 
ed his head respectfully, but declined receiving his 
father's hand, 

" Not, father — father dear — ^not till my name is 
cleared." 

"John," said the old man, now in tears, "will 
you refuse me f You are my only son, my only 
child, an' I cannot lose you. Your name is cleared.'* 

"Father," said the son, ^^Vyq sworn — it's now too 
late. My heart, father, has been crushed by what 
has happened*lately. I found little charity among 
my friends. I say, I cannot change my mind, for 
I've sworn to fight him. And even if I had not 
sworn, I couldn't, as a man, but do it, for he has 
insulted them that I love better that my own life. 
I knew you would want to persuade me against 
what I'm doin' — an' that was why I bound myself 
this mornin' by an oath." 

The mother, who had been detained * a few 
;ainutes behind them, now entered, and on hearing 
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that he had refused to decline the battle, ex* 
claimed — 

" Who says that Lamh Laudher Oge won't obey 
his mother ? Who dare say it ? Wasn't he ever 
and always an obedient son to me an' his father ? 
I won't believe that lie of my boy, no more than I 
ever believed a word of what ;va8 sed against him, 
Shawn Oge arooriy you won't refuse me, avillish. 
What 'ud become of me, amch ma chree^ if you 
fight him ? Would you have the mother's heart 
broken, an' our roof childless all out ? We lost one 
as it is — the daughter of our heart is gone, an' we 
don't know how — an' now is your father an' me to 
lie down an' die in desolation widout a child to 
shed a tear over us, or to put up one prayer for our 
happiness ? " 

The young man's eyes filled with tears ; but 
his cheek reddened, and he dashed them hastily 
aside. 

" Ko, my boy, my glorious boy, won't refuse to 
save his mother's heart from breakin'; ay, and his 
grey-haired father's too — he won't kill us both — ' 
my boy won't, — ^nor send us to the grave before 
our time ! " 

" Mother," said he, " if I could I — Oh I no, no. 
Now, it's too late— if I didn't fight him, I'd be a 
perjured man. Tou know," he added, smiling, 
" there's something in a Lamh Laudher's blow, as 
well as in the Dead Boxer's. Isn't it said, that a 
Lamh Laudher needn't strike two blows, when he 
sends his strength with one." 

He stretched out his powerful arm, as he spoke, 
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with a degree of pride, not unbecoming his yont^^ 
spirit, and amazing strength and activity. 

" Do not," he ^dded, " either vex me, or sink my 
spirits. I'm sworn, an' I'll fight him. That's my 
mind, and it will not change." 

The whole party felt, by the energy and decision 
with which he spoke the last words, that he was 
immovable. His resolution filled them with melan- 
choly, and an absolute sense of death. They left 
him, therefore, in silence, with the exception of his 
parents, whose grief was bitter and excessive. 

When the Dead Boxer heard that he had been 
challenged, he felt more chagrin than satisfaction, 
for his avarice was disappointed; but when he un- 
derstood from thoser members of the corporation 
who waited on him, that Lamh Laudher was the 
challenger, the livid fire of mingled rage and tri- 
umph which blazed in his large bloodshot eyes ab- 
solutely frightened the worthy burghers. 

"I'm glad of that," said he —"here, Joe, I desiia 
you to go and get a coflin made, six feet long an A 
properly wide— we will give him room enough; 
tehee ! tehee ! tehee ! — ah I tehee I tehee ! tehee I 
I'm glad, gentlemen. Herr 1 agh ! tehee I tehee I 
I'm glad, Pm glad,'^'* 

- In this manner did he indulge in the wild and 
uncouth glee of a savage as ferocious as he was 
powerful. 

" We have a quare proverb here, Mlsther Black," 
said one of the worthy burghers, " that be my sowl; 
may be you never heard ! " 

"Tehee* tehee I agh I What Is that?" said 
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the Boxer, showing his white teeth and blubber 
lips in a furious grin,- whilst the eyefe which he 
fastened on the poor burgher blazed up once more, 
as if he was about to annihilate him. 

"Whatisit, sar?" 

" Faith," said the burgher, making towards the 
door, " I'll tell you that when I'm the safe side o' 
the room — devil a ha'porth barrin' that neither you 
nor any man ought to reckon your chickens before 
they are hatched. Make money of that ; " and 
after having discharged this pleasantry at the 
black, the worthy burgher made a hasty exit down 
stairs, followed at a more dignified pace by his 
companions. 

The Dead Boxer, in preparing for battle, observ 
ed a series of forms peculiar to himself, which were 
certaiply of an appalling character. As a proof 
that the challenge was accepted, he ordered a black 
flag, which he carried about with him,, to wave from 
a window erf the inn, a circumstance which thrilled 
all who saw it with an awful certainty of Lamh 
Laudher's death. He then gave orders for the 
drums to be beaten, and a dead march to be played 
before him, whilst he walked slowly up the town 
and back, conversing occasionally with some of 
those who immediately surrounded him. When ho 
arrived nearly opposite the market-house, some per- 
son pointed out to him a small hut that stood in a 
situation isolated from the other houses of the street. 

"There," added his informant, "is the house 
where Lamh JLaudher Oge^a aunt lives, and where 
he himself has lived since he left his father's." 
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"Ah! " said the black pausing " is he within, do 
70U think ? " 

One of the crowd immediately inquired, and re- 
plied to him in affirmative. 

. " Will any of you," continued the boxer, " bring 
me over a half -hundred weight from the market 
crane ? I will show this fellow that a poor chance 
he has. If he is so strong in the arm and active as 
is reported, I desire he will imitate me. Let the 
music stop a moment." 

The crowd was now on tiptoe, and all necks were 
stretched over the shoulders of those who stood be- 
fore them, in order to see, if possible, what the feat 
could be which he intended to perform. Having 
received the half -hundred weight from the hands 
of the man who brought it, he approached the 
widow's cottage, and sent in a person to apprize 
Lamh Laudher of his intention to throw it over the 
house, and to request that he would witness this 
proof of his strength. Lamh Laudher delayed a 
few minutes, and the Dead Boxer stood in the now 
silent crowd, awaiting his appearance, when acci- 
dentally glancing into the door, he startled as if stung 
by a serpent. A flash and a glare of his fierce blaz- 
ing eyes followed. 

"Ha! damnation! true as hell!" he exclaimed, 
" she^a with him! Ha! — the Obeah woman was 
right — the Obeah woman was right. Guilt, guilt, 
guilt! Ha!" 

With terror and fury upon his huge dark features, 
he advanced a step or two into the cottage, and in 
a voice that resembled the under-growl of an en- 
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raged bull, said to his wife, for it was she — " Fou 
will never repeat this — 1 am aware of you; I know 
you now! Fury! prepare yourself; I say so to both. 
Ha !" Neither she nor Lamh Laudher had an opportu- 
nity of replying to him, for he ran in a mood perfectly 
savage to the half-hundred weight, which he caught 
by the ring, whirled it round him two or three 
times, and, to the amazement of the mob who 
were crowdeed about him, flung it over the roof of 
the cottage. 

Lamh Laudher had just left the cabin in time to 
witness the feat, as well as to observe more closely 
the terrific being in his full strength and fury, with 
whom he was to wage battle on the following day. 
Those who watched his countenance, observed that 
it blanched for a moment, and that the color came 
and went upon his cheek. 

" Now, young fellow," said the Boxer, " get be- 
hind the cabin and throw back the weight." 

Lamh Laudher hesitated, but was ultimately 
proceeding to make the attempt, when a voice from 
the crowd, in tones that were evidently disguised, 
- shouted — 

"Don't be a fool, young man; husband your 
strength for you will want it." 

The Dead Boxer started again — "Ha! "he ex- 
claimed, after listening acutely, "fury of hell! are 
you there ? ha! I'll grasp t/ou yet, though." 

The young man, however, felt the propriety of 
this friendly caution. " The person who spoke is 
right," said he, " whoever he is. I m^ husband my 
strength," and he passed again into the cabin. 
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The Boxer's countenance exhibited dark and fliU 
ting shadows of rage. That which in an European 
cheek would have been the redness of deep resent- 
ment, appeared, on his, as the scarlet blood strug- 
gled with the gloomy hue of his complexion, rather 
like a tincture that seemed to borrow its character 
more from the darkness of his soul, than from the 
color of his skin. His brow, black and lowering as 
a thunder-cloud, hung fearfully over his eyes, which 
he turned upon Lamh Laudher when entering the 
hut, as if he could have struck him dead with a look. 
Having desired the drums to beat, and the dead 
march to be resumed, he proceeded along the streets 
until he arrived at the inn, from the front of which 
the dismal flag of death flapped slowly and heavily 
in the hreeze. At this moment the death-bell of 
the town church tolled, and the sexton of the parish 
bustled through the crowd to inform him that the 
grave which he had ordered to be made was ready. 

The solemnity of these preparations, joined to the 
almost superhuman proof of bodily strength which 
he had just given, depressed every heart, when his 
young and generous adversary was contrasted with 
him. Deep sorrow for the fate of Lamh Laudher 
prevailed throughout the town ; the old men sighed 
at the folly of his rash and fatal obstinacy, and' the 
females shed tears at the sacrifice of one whom all 
had loved. From the inn, hundreds of the crowd 
rushed to the churchyard, where they surveyed the 
newly-made grave with shudderinga and wonder at 
the strangeness of the events which had occurred 
In the course of the day. The death music, the 
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mofBbd drams, the black flag, the mournful tailing 
of the sullen bell, together with the deep grave that 
lay open before them, appeared rather to resemble 
the fearful pageant of a gloomy dream, than the 
reality of incidents that actually passed before their 
eyes. Those who came to see the grave departed with 
Jieaviness and a sad foreboding of what was about 
to happen; but fresh crowds kept pouring towards 
it for the remainder of the day, till the dusky 
shades of a summer night drove them to their own 
hearths, and left the churoh-yArd silent. 

The appearance of the Dead Boxer's wife in the 
house where Lamh Laudher resided, confirmed, in 
its worst sense^ that whidi Nell M'Gollum had sug- 
gested to him. It is unnecessary to describe the 
desolating sweep of passion which a man, who like 
him, was the slave of strong resentments, must 
have suffered. It was not only from motives of 
avarice and a natural love of victory that he felt 
anxious to fight: to these was now added a dread- 
ful certainty that Lamh Laudher was the man in 
existence who had inflicted on him an injury, for 
which nothing but the pleasure of crushing him to 
atoms with his hands, could atoae^ The approach- 
ing battle, therefore, with his direst enemy, was 
looked upon by the Dead Boxer as an opportunity 
of glutting his revenge. When the crowd had dis- 
persed, he called a waiter, and desired him to in- 
quire if his wife had returned. The man retired to 
ascertain^ and the Boxer walked backwards and 
forwards in a state of mind easily conceived, mut- 
tering curses and vaws of vengeance against her 

16 
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and Lamh Laudher. After some minutes be waf 
informed that she had not returned, upon which he 
gave orders that on the very instant of her appear- 
ance at the inn, she should be sent to him. The 
waiter's story in this instance was incorrect; but 
the wife's apprehension of his violence, overcame 
every other consideration, and she resolved for some< 
time to avoid him. He had, in fact, on more than 
one occasion openly avowed his jealousy of her and 
O'Rorke, and that in a manner which made the un- 
happy woman tremble for her life. She felt, there- 
fore, from what had just occurred at Widow 
Rorke's cabin, that she must separate herself from 
him, especially as he was susceptible neither of rea- 
son nor remonstrance. Every thing conspired to 
keep his bad passions in a state of tumult. Nell 
M'Collum, whom he wished to consult once more 
upon the recovery of his money, could not be found. 
Iliis, too, galled him; for avarice, except during 
the whirlwind of jealousy, was the basis of his 
character — the predominant passion of his heart. 
After cooling a little, he called for his servant, who 
had been in the habit of acting for him in the capacity 
of second, and began, with his assistance, to make 
preparations for to-morrow's battle. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Nothing now could exceed th© sympathy which 
was felt for young Lamh Laudher, yet, except 
among his immediate friends, there was little exer- 
tion made t© prevent him from accelerating his own 
fate. So true is it that public feeling scruples not 
to gratify its appetite for excitement, even at the 
risk or actual cost of human life. His parents and 
relations mourned him as if he had been already 
dead. The grief of his mother had literally broken 
down her voice so much, that from hoarseness, she 
was almost unintelligible. His aged father sat and 
wept like a child; and it was in vain that any of 
their friends attempted to console them. During 
the latter part of the day, every melancholy stroke 
of the death bell, pierced their hearts; the dead 
march, too, and the black flag waving, as if in 
triumph over the lifeless body of their only son, 
the principal support of their declining years, filled 
them with a gloom and terror, which death, in its 
common shape, would not have inspired. This 
savage pageant on the part of the Dead Boxer, 
besides being calculated to daunt the heart of any 
man who might accept his challenge, was a cruel 
mockery of the solemnities of death. In this 
instance it produced such a sensation as never had 
been felt in that part of the country. An uneasy 
feeling of wild romance, mingled with apprehension, 
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curiosity, fear, and amazement, all conspired to 
work upon the imaginations of a people in whom 
that quality is exuberant, until the general excite- 
ment became absolutely painful. 

Perhaps there was not one among his nearest 
friends who felt more profound regret for having 
been the occasion of his disgrace, and consequently 
of the fate to which he had exposed him, than 
Meehaul Neil. In the course of that day he sent 
his father to old Lamh Laudher, to know if young 
O'Rorke would grant him an interview, the object 
of which was to dissuade him from the battle. 

"Tell him," said the latter, with a composure 
still tinged with a sorrowful spirit, '^ that I will not 
see him to-day. To-morrow I may, and if I don't, 
tell him, that for his sister's sake, he has my for- 
giveness." 

The introduction of the daughter's name shortened 
the father's visit, who left him in silence. 

Ellen, however, had struggles to endure which 
pressed upon her heart with an anguish bitter in pro- 
portion to the secrecy rendered necessary by the 
dread of her relations. From the moment she 
heard of Lamh Laudher's challenge, and saw the 
funeral appendages, with which the Dead Boxer 
had darkened the preparations for the fight, she 
felt her heart sink, from a consciousness that she 
had been indirectly the murderess of her lover. 
Her countenance became ghastly pale, and her 
frame was seized with a tremor which she could 
hardly conceal. She would have been glad to have 
shed t«ars, but tears were denied her. Except the 
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Boxer's wife, there wss no one to whom she could 
disclose her misery; but alas! for once^ that ami- 
able ereature was incapable of affording her conso- 
lation. She herself, felt distress resulting from 
both the challenge, and her husband's jealousy, al- 
most equal to that of £llen. 

" I know not how it is," said she, " but I cannot 
account for the interest I feel in that young man« 
Yes, surely, it is natural, when we consider that I 
owe my life to him. Still, independently of that, I 
never heard his voice, that it did not fall upon my 
heart like the voice of a friend. We must, if pos- 
sible, change his mind," she added, wiping away 
her tears; ^' for I know that if he fights that terri- 
ble man, he will be killed." 

At Ellen's request, she consented to see Lamh 
Lftudher, with a view of entreating him," in her 
name, to decline the fight. Nor were her own so- 
licitations less urgent. With tears and grief which 
could not be afiected, she besought him not to rush 
upon certain death — said that Ellen could not suv 
vive it — pleaded the claims of his aged parents, 
and left no argument untouched that could apply 
to his situation and conduct. Lamh Laudher, how- 
ever, was inexorable, and she relinquished an at- 
tempt that she felt to be inefiectual. The direc- 
tion of her husband's attention so unexpectedly 
to widow Korke's cabin, at that moment, and his 
discovery of her interview with Lamh Laudher, de- 
termined her, previously acquainted as she had 
been with his jealousy, to keep out of his reach, 
until some satisfactory explanation could be given. 
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Ellen, however could not rest; her grief had flo 
completely overborne all other considerations, tl at 
she cared little, now, whether her friends perceived 
it or not. On one thing, she was fixed, and that 
was, to prevent Lamh Landher from encountering 
the Dead Boxer. With this purpose she wrapped 
herself in a cloak about ten o'clock, and careless 
whether she was observed or not, went directly to- 
wards his aunt's house. — About two-thirds of the 
way had probably been traversed, when a man, 
wrapped up in a cloak, like herself, accosted her in 
a low voice, not much above a whisper. 

" Miss Neil," said he, " I don't think it would be 
hard to guess where you are going." 

"Who are you that asks ?" said Ellen. 

" No matter; but if you happen to see young 
O'Rorke to-night, I have a message to send him 
that may serve him." 

" Who are you ?" again inquired Ellen. 

" One that cautions you to beware of the Dead 
Boxer; one that pities and respects his unfortu- 
nate wife; and one who, as I said, can serve 
O'Rorke." 

" For God's sake, then, if you can, be quick; for 
there's little time to be lost," said Ellen. 

" Give him this message," replied the man, and 
he whispered half a dozen words into her ear. 

" Is that true ? " she asked him; " and may he de^ 
pend upon it ? " 

"He may, as there's a God above me. Good 
night I " He passed on at a rapid pace. 

When Ellen entered his aunt's humble cabin, 
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Lamh LaudJier had just risen from his knees. 
Devotion, or piety if you will, as it is in many casesi 
though undirected by knowledge, may be frequent- 
ly found among the peasantry associated with ob- 
jects that would appear to have little connection 
with it. When he saw her he exclaimed with 
something like disappointment: — 

" Ahl Ellen dear, why did you come? I would 
rather you hadn't crossed me now, darling." 

His manner was marked by the same melancholy 
eedateness which we have already described. He 
knew the position in which he stoo^l^ and did not 
attempt to disguise what he felt. His apparent 
depression, however, had a dreadful effect upon 
Ellen, who sat down on a stool, and threw back 
the hood of her cloak; but the aunt placed a little 
♦".ircular arm-chair for her somewhat nearer the fire. 
She declined it in a manner that argued something 
like incoherence, which occasioned O'Rorke to 
glance at her most earnestly. He started, on 
observing the wild lustre of her eye, and the woe- 
begone paleness of her cheek. 

" Ellen," said he, " how is this ? Has any thing 
frightened you ? Merciful mother I aunt, look at 
her! " 

The distracted girl sank before him on her knees, 
locked her hands together, and while her eyes 
sparkled with an unsettled light, exclaimed — 

"John!— John! — ^Lamh Laudher Oge — forgive 
me, before you die ! -Thave murdered youl " 

" EUen love, Ellen"— 
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**Do you forgive me? do yciu? Tour blood is 
upon me, Lamh Laudher Oge!'' 

"Heavens above? Aunt, she's turned! Do I 
tegive yow, my heart's own treasure ? How did 
you ever offend me, my darling ? You know you 
never did. But ifyoxx ever did, my own Ellen, I 
do forgive you." 

** But I murdered you — and that was because 
my brother said he would do it— an* I got afraid, 
John, that he might do you harm, an' afraid to tell 
you too— an' — an' so you promise me you won't 
fight the Dead Boxer? Thank God! thank God! 
then your blood will not be upon me I " 

" Aunt, she's lost," he exclaimed; " the brain of 
my colleen dhas is turned! " 

"John, won't you save me from the Dead Boxer? 
There's nobody able to do it but you, Lamh Laud- 
her Oge! " 

"Aunt, aunt, my girl's destroyed," said John, 
"her heart's broke! Ellen! " 

"But to-morrow, John — to-morrow — sure yow 
won't fight him to-morrow ? — if you do — if you do 
he'll kill you -an' 'twas J that— that" 

O'Rorke had not thought of raising her from the 
posture in which she addressed him, so completely 
had he been overcome by the frantic vehemence of 
her manner. He now snatched her up, and placed 
her in the little arm chair alluded to; but she had 
scarcely been seated in it, when her hands became 
clenched, her head sand, and the heavy burthen 
of her sorrows was forgotten in a long fit of in- 
sensibility. 
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Lamh Laudher's distraetion and alarm prevented 
him from rendering her much assistance; but the 
aunt was more cool, and succeeded with considera- 
ble difficulty in restoriiig her to life. The tears 
burst in thick showers from her eyelids, she drew 
her breath yehemently and rapidly, and, after look- 
ing wildly around her, indulged in that natural 
grief which relieves the heart by tears. In a short 
time she became composed, and was able to talk 
collectedly and rationally. 

This, indeed, was the severest trial that Lamh 
Laudher had yet sustained. With all the force of 
an affection as strong and tender as it was enduring 
and disinterested, she urged him to relinquish his 
determination to meet the Dead Boxer on the fol- 
lowing day. John soothed her, chid her, and even 
bantered her, as a cowardly girl, unworthy of be- 
ing the sister of Meehaul Neil, but to her, as well 
as to all others who had attempted to change his 
purpose, he was immovable. No j the sense of his 
disgrace had sunk too deep into his heart, and the 
random allusions just made by Ellen herself to the 
Dead Boxer's villainy, but the more inflamed his 
resentment against him 

On finding his resolution irrevocable, she com- 
municated to him in a whisper the message which 
the stranger had sent him. Lamh Laudher, after 
having heard it, raised his arm rapidly, and his eye 
gleamed with something like the exultation of a 
man who has discovered a secret that he had been 
rhtensely anxious to leara Ellen could now delay 
no longer, and their separation resembled that of 
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persons who never expected to meet again. If 
Lamh Laudher could at this n oment have affected 
even a show of cheerfulness, in spite of Ellen's 
depression it would have given her great relief. 
Still, on her part, their parting was a scene of 
agony and distress which no description could reach, 
and on his, it was sorrowful and tender; for neither 
felt certain that they would ever behold each other 
in life again. 

A dark sunless morning opened the eventful day 
of this fearful battle. Gloom and melancholy 
breathed a sad spirit over the town and adjacent 
country. A sullen breeze was abroad, and black 
clouds drifted slowly along the heavy sky. The 
Dead Boxer again had recourse to his pageantries 
of death. The funeral bell tolled heavily during 
the whole morning, and the black flag flapped more 
dismally in the sluggish blast than before. At an 
early hour the town began to fill with myriads of 
people. Carriages and cars, horsemen and pedestri- 
ans, all thronged in one promiscuous stream towards 
the scene of interest. A dense multitude stood be- 
fore the inn, looking with horror on the death flag, 
and watching for a glimpse of the fatal champion. 
From this place hundreds of them passed to the 
house of Lamh Laudher More, and on hearing that 
the son resided in his aunt's they hurried towards 
her cabin to gratify themselves with a sight of the 
man who dared to wage battle with the Dead 
Boxer. From this cabin, as on the day before, they 
went to the churchyard, where a platform had 
already been erected leside the grave. Against 
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the railings of the platform stood tlie black coffin 
intended for Lamh Laudher, decorated with black 
ribbons that fluttered gloomily in the blast. The 
sight of this and of the grave completed the won- 
der and dread which they felt. As every fresh 
mass of the crowd arrived, low murmurs escaped 
them, they raised their heads and eyes exclaiming — 

" Poor Lamh Laudher I God be merciful to 
him 1 " 

As the morning advanced, O^Rorke's faction, 
as a proof that they were determined to consider 
the death of their leader as a murder, dressed them- 
selves in red ribbons, a custom occasionally ob* 
served in Ireland even now, at the funerals of those 
who have been murdered. Their appearance pass- 
ing to and fro among the crowd made the scene 
with all its associations absolutely terrible. About 
eleven o'clock they went in a body to widow Rorke's, 
for the purpose of once more attempting to dis- 
suade him against the fight Here most unexpect- 
ed intelligence awaited them — Lamh Latjdhbb Oqb 
HAD DisAPPBABBD. The aunt stated that he had 
left the house with a strange man, e^rly that morn- 
ing, and that he had not returned. Ere many 
minutes the rumor was in every part of the town, 
and strong disappointment was felt, and expressed 
against him in several round oaths, by the multi- 
tude in general. His father, however, declared his 
conviction that his son would not shrink from what 
he had undertaken, and he who had not long before 
banished him for cowardice, nov vouchei fpr his 
courage. At the old man's suggestion, his friends 
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Still adhered to their resolutioiis of walking to the 
scene of conflict in a body. 

At twenty minutes to twelve o'clock, the black 
flag was removed from the inn window, the muf- 
fled drums beat, and the music played the same 
dead march as on the days of uttering the chal- 
lenge. In a few minutes the Dead Boxer, accom- 
panied by some of the neighboring gentry, made 
his appearance, preceded by the flag. From another 
point, the faction of Lamh Laudher fluttering in 
blood-red ribbons, marched at a solemn pace towards 
the churchyard. On arriving opposite Ms aunt's, 
his mother wept aloud, and with one voice all the 
females who accompanied heYj raised the Irish 
funeral cry. In this manner, surrounded by all the 
solenm emblems of death, where none was dead, 
they slowly advanced until they reached the plat- 
form. The Dead Boxer, attended by his own sey- 
yant, as second, now ascended the stage, where he 
stood for a few minutes, until his repeater struck 
twelve. That moment he began to strip, which 
having done, he advanced to the middle of the 
stage, and in a deep voice required the authorities 
of the town to produce their champion. To this 
no answer was returned, for not a man of them 
could account for the disappearance of Lamh Lau- 
dher. A wavy motion, such as passes over the 
forest top under a low blast, stirred the whole mul- 
titude : this was the result of many feelings, but 
that which prevailed amongst them was disappoint- 
ment. A second time the Dead Boxer repeated the 
words, but except the stir and hum which we have 
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described, there wa» not a voice he aid in reply. 
Lamh Landher's yery friends felt mortified, and the 
decaying spirit of the Lamh Laudher More rallied 
for a moment. His voice alone was heard above 
the dead silence, — 

" He will come, black," said he, " my son will 
come; and I would now rather see him dead than 
that he should fear to be a man.*' 

He had scarcely spoken, when a loud cheer, 
which came rapidly onward, was heard outside the 
church-yard. A motion and a violent thrusting 
aside, accompanied by a second shout, " he's here ! " 
gave intimation of his approach. In about a min- 
ute, to the manifest delight of all present, young 
Lamh Laudher, besmeared with blood, leaped upon 
the platform. He looked gratefully at the crowd, 
and in order to prevent perplexing inquiries, simply 
said — 

" Don't be alarmed — I had a slight accident, but 
Pm not the worse of it." 

The cheers of the multitude were now enough tu 
awaken the dead beneath them; and when they 
had ceased, his father cried out— ^ 

" God support you, boy — you're my true son; an' 
I know you'll show them what the Lamh Laudher 
blood an' the Lamh Laudher blow is." 

The young man looked about him for a moment, 
and appeared perplexed. 

"I'm here alone," said he; "is there any among 
yon that will second mn ? " 

Hundreds immediately volunteered this office, 
but there was one who immediately dprungupon the 
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Stage, to the no small surprise of all present — ^it was 
Meehaul KeiL He approached Lamh Laadher and 
extended his hand, which was received with cor- 
diality. 

" Meehaul," said O'Rorke, " I thank you for 
this." 

" Do not," replied the other; " no man has such 
a right to stand by you now as I have. I never 
knew till this mornin' why you did not strike me 
the last night we met." 

The Dead Boxer stood with his arms folded, some- 
times looking upon the crowd, and occasionally 
glaring at his young and fearless antagonist. The 
latter immediately stripped, and when he stood out 
erect and undaunted upon the stage, although his 
proportions were perfect, and his frame active and 
massy, yet when measured with the Herculean 
size of the Dead Boxer, he appeared to have no 
chance. 

" Now," said he to the black, " by what rules are 
we to fight ? " 

" If you consult me," said the other, " perhaps it 
is best that every man should fight as he pleases. 
You decide that. I am the challenger." 

"Take your own way, then," said O'Rorke; *^ut 
you have a secret, black — do you intend to use 
it?" 

" Certainly, young fellow." 

"I have my secret, too, said Lamh Laudher; 
" an' now I give you warning that I will put it in 
practice." 

"AM fair; but we are losing time," replied the 
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had not activitj to gnard against it on seeing 
which, a short and exulting cheer rose from the 
multitude. We are not now giving a detailed ac- 
count of this battle, as if reporting it for a newspa- 
per; it must suffice to say, that Lamh Laudher was 
knocked down twice, and the Dead Boxer four 
times, in as many rounds. The black, on coming 
to the seventh round, laughed, whilst the blood 
trickled down his face. His frame appeared ac- 
tually agitated with inward glee, and indeed a more 
appalling species of mirth was never witnessed. 

It was just when he approached Lamh Laudher, 
chuckling hideously, his black visage reddened with 
blood, that a voice from the crowd shouted — 

"He's laughing— the blow's coming — O'Rorke, 
remember your instructions." 

The Boxer advanced, and began a series of feints, 
with the intention of giving that murderous blow 
which he was never know to miss. But before he 
could put his favorite stratagem in practice, the 
activity of O'Rorke anticipated his rtwe, for in the 
dreadful energy of his resentment he not only for- 
got the counter-secret which had been confided to 
him, but every other consideration for the moment. 
With the spring of a tiger he leaped towards the 
black, who by the act was completely thrown off 
his guard. This was more than O'Rorke ex- 
pected. The opportunity, however, he did not suf- 
fer to pass; with the rapidity of lightning he struck 
the savage on the neck immediately under the ear. 
The Dead Boxer fell, and from his ears, nostrils, 
and mouth the clear blood sprung out, streaking, 
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CHAPTER Via 

When the spectators saw and heard what had oo« 
cured, their acclamations rose to the sky ; cheer 
after cheer pealed from the grave-yard over a wide 
circuit of the country. With a wild luxury of 
triumph they seized O'Rorke, placed him on their 
shoulders, and bore him in triumph through every 
street in the town. All kinds of mad but good- 
humored excesses were committed. The public- 
houses were filled with those who had witnessed 
the fight, songs were sung, healths drank, and blows 
given. The streets, during the remainder of the 
day, were paraded by groups of his townsmen be- 
longing to both factions, who on that occasion 
buried ther mutual animosity in exultation for bis 
victory. 

The worthy burghers of the corporation, who 
had been both frightened and disgusted at the dark 
display make by the Dead Boxer previous to the 
fight, put his body in the coffin that had been in- 
tended for Lamh Laudher, and without any scruple, 
took it up, and went in procession with the black 
flag before them, the death bell again tolling, and 
the musicians playing the dead march, until they de- 
posited his body in the inn. 

After Lamh Laudher had been .chaired by the 
people, and borne thxoughout every nook of the 
town, he begged them to permit him to go home. 
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hear something for my good, I iv bnA follow him. 
I did so, an' I observed that be eyed me closely as 
we went along. We took the way that turns up 
the Quarry, an' aftber gettin' into one of the little 
fir groves off the road, be made a stab at my meek, 
as I stooped to tie my shoe that happened to be 
loose. As Ood would have it, he only tore the 
skin above my forehead. I pursued the villain 
on the spot, but he disappeared among the trees, as 
if the earth had swallied him. I then went into 
Darby Kavanagh's, where I got my breakfast; an' 
as I was afraid that you might by pure force pre- 
vent me from meetin' the black, I didn't stir out of 
it till the proper time came." 

This startling incident occasioned much discus- 
sion among his friends, who of course were igno- 
rant alike of the person who had attempted his as- 
sassination, and of the motives which could have 
impelled him to such a crime. Several opinions 
were advanced upon the circumstance, but as it had 
failed, his triumph over the Dead Boxer, as unei 
pected as it was complete, soon superseded it, and 
many a health was given '^ to the best man that 
ever sprung from thie blood of the Lamb Laudhers! " 
for so they termed him, and well had he earned 
the epithet. At this moment an incident occurred 
which considerably subdued their enjoyment, 
Breen, the constable, came to inform them that 
Nell McCollum, now weltering in her blood, and 
at the point of death, desired instantly to see 
them. 

Our readers have been, no doubt, somewhat sur- 
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prised at the sadden disappearance of Ke^L This 
artful and yindictive woman had, as we have stated, 
oeen closely dogged through all her turnings and 
windings, by the emissaries of Mr. Brookleigh. 
For this reason she kept aloof from the particular 
haunt where she was in the habit of meeting her 
private friends. The preparations, however, for 
the approaching fight, and the tumult it excited in 
the town, afforded her an opportunity of giving her 
spies the slip. She went, on the evening before 
the battle, to a small dark cabin in one of the most 
densely inhabited parts of the town, where, secure 
in their privacy, she found Nanse M'CoUum, who 
had never left the town since the night of the rob- 
bery, together with the man called Rody, and an- 
other hardened ruffian with red hair. 

" Dher ma chuirp^^ said she, without even a word 
of previous salutation, **but I'll lay my life that 
Lamh Laudher bates the black. In that case he'd 
be higher up wid the town than ever. He knocked 
him down last night." 

" Well," said Rody, « an' what if he does ? I 
would feel rather satisfied at that circumstance. I 
served the black dog for ^ye years, and a more 
infernal tyrant never existed, nor a milder or more 
amiable woman than his wife. Now that you have 
his money, the sooner the devil gets himself the 
better." 

"To the black diouol w*d yourself an' your 
Englified ^<w^Aer," returned Nell indignantly; "his 
wife! Damno* orthy don't make my blood boil by 
speaking a word in her favor. If Lamh Laudher 
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comes offbeat, all Fve struv for is knocked on the 
head. Dher Chiemahj Til crush the sowl of his 
father or I'll not die happy." 

" Nell, you're bittherer than soot, and blacker too," 
observed Rody. 

"Ami?" said Nell, "an' is it from the good 
crathur that was ready, the other night, to mardher 
the mild innocent woman that he spakes so well of, 
that we hear sich discoorse ? " 

"You're mistaken there, Nelly," replied Rody; 
" I had no intention of taking away her life, al- 
though I believe my worthy comrade here in the 
red hair, that I helped out of a certain gaol once 
upon a time, had no scruples." 

"No, curse the scruple! " said the other. 

** I was in the act of covering her eyes and mouth 
to prevent her from either knowing her old ser- 
vant or making a noise, — but d it, I was bent 

to save her life that night, rather than take it," 
said Rody. 

" I know this friend of yours, Rody, but a short 
time," observed Nell; "but if he hasn't more 
spunk in him than yourself, he's not worth his 
feedin'." 

"Show me," said the miscreant, "what's to be 
done, life or purse — an' here's your sort for 
both." 

" Come, then," said Nell, " by the night above 
us, we'll thry your mettle." 

" Never heed her," observed Nanse; " aunt, you're 
too wicked an' revengeful." 

" Am I ? " said the aunt. " I tuck an oath many 
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or chUdy off o' the earth, wid one cLarm, if I 
wished." 

" Why don't you wither young Lamh Laudher 
then ? " said Rody. 

" ijf they fight to-morrow," replied Nell; " mind 
I say if the J do — an' I now tell you they won't — 
but I say if th&y do — you'll see he'll go home in 
the coffin that's made for him — an' J know how 
that'll happen. Now at eleven we'll meet here if 
we can to morrow." 

The two men then slunk out, and with great 
caution proceeded towards different directions of 
the town, for Nell had recommended them to keep 
as much asunder as possible, lest their grouping to- 
gether might expose them to notice. Their place 
of rendezvous was only resorted to on urgent and 
pecessary occasions. 

The next morning, a little after the appointed 
hour, Nell, Rody, and Nanse McGollum, were sit- 
ting in deliberation upon their future plans of life^ 
when he of the red hair entered the cabin. 

" Well," said Nell, starting up, — " what — ^what 
was done ? show me ? " 

The man produced a dagger slightly stained with 
blood. 

^^Damno orrum/^^ exclaimed the aged fury, 
"but you've failed— an' all's lost if he beats the 
black." 

" I did fail," said the miscreant. " Why, woman 
if that powerful active fellow had got me in his 
hands, I'd have tasted the full length of the dagger 
myself. The d I's narrow escape I Lad." 
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" The oarse of heaven light pn you, for $k coT^rard* 
ly dog!" exclaimed Nell, grinding her teeth vith 
disappointment. "You're a faint-hearted villain. 
Give me the dagger." 

" Give me the money," said the mw. 

" For what ? no, consumin' to the penny; you 
didn't earn it." 

" I did," said the fellow, " or at all evints (at- 
tempted it. Ay, an' I must have it before I lave 
this house, an' what is more, you must lug out my 
share of the black's prog." 

" You'll get nothing of that," said Body; " ij 
was Nell here, not you, who took it." 

" One hundred of it on the nail, this minpit," 
said the man, " or I bid you farewell, an' then lopk 
to yourselves." 

"It's not mine," said Rody; "if Nell sharps it, I 
have no objection." 

"I'd give the villain the price of a rope first,'? 
she replied. 

" Then I am off," said the fellow, « an' you'll 
curse your conduct." 

Nell flew between him and the door, and in his 
struggle to get out, she grasped at the dagger, but 
failed in securing it. Rody advanced to separate 
them, as did Nanse, but the fellow by a strong 
effort attempted to free himself. The three were j 

now upon him, and would have easily suQceeded ip ' j 

preventing his escape had it not occurred to him I 

that by one blow he might secure the whole sum. j 

This was instantly directed at Rody, by a back 
thrijst, for he stood behind him. By the r^pid 

17 
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change of their positions, however, the breast of 
Nell M'Collam received the stab that was designed 
for another. 

A short violent shriek followed, as she staggered 
back and fell." 

*^ Staunch the blood," she exclaimed, " staunch 
the blood, an' there may be a chance of life 
yet." 

The man threw the dagger down, and was in the 
act of rushing out, when the door opened, and a 
posse of constables entered the house. Nell's face 
became at once ghastly and horror-stricken, for 
she. found that the blood could not be staunched, 
and that, in fact, eternity was about to open upon 
her. 

" Secure him t " said Nell, pointing to her mur- 
derer, ^' secure him, an' send quick for Lamh Lau- 
dher More. God's hand is in what has happened ! 
Ay, /raised the blow for hiniy an' God has sent it 
to my own heart. Send, too," she added, " for the 
Dead Boxer's wife, an' if you expect heaven, be 
quick." 

On receiving Nell's message the old man, his son, 
wifo, and one or two other friends, immediately 
hurried to the scene of death, where they arrived a 
few minutes after the Dead Boxer's wife. 

Nell lay in dreadful agony; her face was now a 
bluish yellow, her eye-brows were bent, and her 
eyes getting dead and vacant. 

" Oh I " she exclaimed, "Andy Hart I Andy Hart I 
it was the black hour you brought me from the 
right way. 1 was innocent till I met you, an' well 
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wife of the Dead Boxer. She stooped down tc 
raise the stranger up; "Unhappy man," said she, 
" look up, I am your sister ! " 

" No," said Nell, " no — ^no— no. There's more of 
my guilt. Lamh Laudher More, stand f orrid, you 
and your wife. You lost a daughter long ago. 
Open your arms and take her back a blameless 
woman. She's your child that I robbed you of as 
one punishment; the other blow that I intended for 
you has been struck here. I'm dyin'." 

A long cry of joy burst from the mother and 
daughter, as they rushed into each other's arms. 
Nature, always strongest in pure minds, even before 
this denouementy had, indeed, rekindled the mysteri- 
ous flame of her own affection in their hearts. The 
father pressed her to his bosom, and forgot the 
terrors of the scene before him, whilst the son cm- 
braced her with a secret consciousnes that she was, 
indeed, his long-lost sister, 

" We couldn't account," said her parents, " for the 
way we loved you the day we met you before the 
magistrate; every word you said, Alice darling, 
went into our hearts wid delight, an' we could 
hardly ever think of your voice ever since, that the 
tears didn't spring to our eyes. But we never sus- 
pected, as how could we, that you were our child." 

She declared that she felt the same mysterious 
attachment to them, and to her brother also, from 
the moment she heard the tones of his voice on th« 
night the robbery was attempted. 

" Nor could I," said Lamh Laudher Oge, " ac« 
count for the manner I loved yc u." 
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**It is— it is," said the son. "But, mothek, I 
didn't, as I'm to stand before God, aim the blow at 
youy but at Rody." 

" Lamh Laudher ! " said she, forgetting herself, 
** I ax your forgive ." 

Her head fell down before she could conclude 
the sentence, and thus closed the last moments of 
Nell M'CoUum. 

After the lapse of a short interval, in which Lamh 
Laudher's daughter received back her money, the 
certificate, and the gospel, her brother discovered 
that Rody was the person who had, through Ellen 
Neil, communicated to him the secret that assisted 
him in vanquishing the Deftd Boxer, a piece of in- 
formation which saved him from prosecution. The 
family now returned home, where they found Mee- 
haul Neil awaiting their arrival, for the purpose of 
offering his sister's hand and dowry to our hero. 
This offer, we need scarcely say, was accepted with 
no sullen spirit. But Lamh Laudher was not so 
much her inferior in wealth as our readers may sup- 
pose. His affectionate sister divided her money 
between him and her parents, with whom she spent 
the remainder of her days in peace and tranquillity. 
Our great grandfather remembered the wedding, 
and from him came down to ourselves, as an au- 
thentic tradition, the fact that it was an unrivalled 
one, but that it would never have taken place were 
it not for the terrible challenge of the Dead Boxer 
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ELLEN DUNCAN. 



Thbbb are some griefs bo deep and overwhelming, 
that even the best exertions of friendship and sym* 
pathy are unequal to the task of soothing or dispell- 
ing them. Such was the grief of Ellen Duncan, 
who was silently weeping in her lone cottage on the 
borders of Clare — a county at that time in a fright- 
ful state of anarchy and confusion. Owen Duncan, 
her husband, at the period about which our tale 
commences, resided in the cabin where he was bo/n 
and reared, and to which, as well as a few acres of 
land adjoining, he had succeeded on the death of 
his father. They had not been long married, and 
never were husband and wife more attached. 
About this time outrages began to be perpetrated; 
and soon increased fearfully in number. Still 
Owen and Elien lived happily, and without fear, as 
they were too poor for the marauders to dream of 
getting much booty by robbing; and their religion 
being known to be " the ould religion ov all ov all," 
in a warfare that was exclusively one of party, they 
were more protected than otherwise. Owen never 
was particularly thrifty; and as his means were 
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small, was generally embarrassed, or rather some- 
what pinched in circumstances. Notwitstanding 
this, however, he was as happy as a king; and ac- 
cording to his unlettered neighbors' artless praise, 
*' there wasn't a readier hand, nor an opener heart 
in the wide world— that's iv he had id — but he 
hadn't an' more was the pity." His entire posses- 
sions consisted of the ground we have mentioned, 
most part of which was so rocky as to be entirely 
useless — ^a cow, a couple of pigs, and the " the ould 
cabin," which consisted of four mud walls, covered 
with thatch, in which was an opening, *^ to let in 
the day-light, an' to let out the smoke." In the inte- 
rior there was no division, or separate apartment, 
as the one room contained the cooking materials, 
and all other necessaries, beside their bed, which 
was placed close to the fire, and, of course, nearly 
under the opening in the roof. If any one spoke 
to Owen about the chances of rain coming down 
to where they slept, his universal answer was, 
^' Shure we're naither shugar nor salt, anyhow; an' 
a dhrop ov rain, or a th rifle ov wind, was niver 
known to do any body harm — barrin* it brought 
the typhus; bud God's good, an' ordhers all for the 
best." Owen had been brought up in this way, and 
so he could live by his labor, he never thought of 
needless luxuries; and Ellen, seeing him contented, 
was so herself. 

For some months previous to the time of which 
we write, Owen's affairs had been gradually getting 
worse and worse; and it was with no pleasing anti- 
cipations that he looked forward to his approaching 
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rent day. His uneasiness he studiously kept a se- 
cret from his wife, and worked away seemingly 
with as much cheerfulness as ever, hoping for bet- 
ter days, and trusting in Providence! However, 
when within a week of the time that he expected a 
call from the agent, he found that with all his indus- 
try he had been only able to muster five and twenty 
shillings, and his rent was above five pounds. So, 
After a good deal of painful deliberation, he thought 
of selling- his single cow, thinking that by redoubled 
exertion he might after a while be enabled to re- 
purchase her; forgetting, that before the cow was sold 
was really the time to make the exertion. A circum- 
stance that greatly damped his ardor in this design 
was the idea of his wife's not acquiescing in it; and 
one evening, as they sat together by the light of the 
wood and turf fire, he thus opened his mind — 

" Ellen, asthore, its myself that's sorry I haven't 
a fine large cabin, and a power o' money, to make 
you happier an' comfortabler than you are." 

"Owen," she interrupted* " don't you know I'm 
very happy ? an' didn't I often tell you, that it was 
the will of Providence that we shud be poor ? So 
it's sinful to be wishin' for riches." 

" Bud, Ellen a cushla, it's growin' worse wid us 
every day; an' I'm afeard the throuble is goin' to 
come on us. You know how hsird the master's new 
agint is — how he sould Paddy Murphy's cow, an' 
turned him out, bekase he couldu't pay his rint; an' 
I'm afeard I'll have to sell * Black BesSy to prevint 
his doin' the same wid us." 

" Well, Owen agra, we mustn't murmur for our 
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diflthresses; so do whatever yon think right — timet 
won't be always as they are now.** 

" Bnd, Ellen,*' said he, " yon're forgettin' how 
yon'U miss the dhrop ov milk, an' the bit of fresh 
bntter, f nr whin we part wid the poor baste, yon 
won't have even thim to comfort yon." 

" Indeed, an' iv I do miss them, O^en," she an- 
swered, " shnre it's no matther, considherin' the 

» 

bein' tnrned ont ov one's home into the world. Re- 
member the onld sayin' ov, * ont ov two evils al- 
ways chnse the laste;' an' so, darlint, jist do what- 
ever yon think is fnr the best." 

After this conversation, it was agreed on by both 
that Owen should set ont the next day but one for 
the town, to try and dispose of the " cow, the cra- 
thnr;" and although poverty had begun to grind 
them a little,^ still they had enough to eat, and slept 
tranquilly. However, it so happened, that the very 
morning on which he had appointed to set ont, 
** Black JBeaa " was seized for a long arrear of a tax 
that had not been either asked or paid there for 
some time, and driven off, with many others belong- 
ing to his neighbors, to be sold. N'ow you must 
know, good reader, that there is a feeling inter- 
woven, as it were, in the Irish nature, that will 
doggedly resist anything that it conceives in the 
slightest or most remote degree oppressive or un- 
just; and that feeling then completely usurped all 
others in Owen's mind. He went amongst his 
friends, and they condoled with one another about 
their grievances; there was many a promise ex 
changed, that they would stand by each other in 
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that bad consisted of two or three socis of turf 
heaped upon the floor, had almost entirely gone out; 
the stools and bosses were tossed negligently here 
and there; and the appearance of the entire apart- 
ment was quite different from its usual neat and 
tidy tiim. Her head was bent a little, and bQir 
hands were clasped tightly around her knees, while 
her body was swaying to and fro, as if the agitation 
of her mind would not allow of its repose. Her 
eyes were dry, but red from former weeping; and 
she was occasionally muttering, " No, he can't be 
guilty" — " Owen commit a murdher! — It must be 
an untruth!" and such like expressions. Gradual- 
ly, as she thus thought aloud, her motions became 
more rapid, and her cheeks were no longer dry, 
while the light that entered through the open door 
becoming suddenly shaded, she turned round, and 
raised her tearful eyes to question the intruder. 
She sprang eagerly forward, and hung on his neck, 
(for it was Owen himself,) while she joyfully ex- 
claimed — 

" Oh, heaven be praised, yer come back at last, 
to give the lie to all their reports, an' to prove yer 
innocence." 

"Ellen, my darlint," he answered, "I knew 
you'd be glad to get me back," and he kissed again 
and again her burning lips; "but what do you 
mane, acushla ? — What reports do you spake ov, 
an' ov what am I accused ? " 

" Oh, thin, Owen, I'm glad you didn't even heat 
ov id; an' the poliss here searchin' the house to 
make you pres'ner. Shure, avick. Bill Daly, the 
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procthor, that sazed poor Bldck JBess was mur- 
dbered the very momin' you wint to shoot the 
hares; an' on account ov yer borryin' the gun, an 
threatenin' him the day ov the sale, they said it 
was you that done id; but I gev thim all the lie, 
fur I knew you wor innocent. Now, Owen, a 
hagar, you look tired, sit down, an' I'll get you 
soraethin' to ate. Ooh, bud I'm glad that yer re- 
turned safe!" 

The overjoyed wife-soon heaped fresh turf on the 
fire, and partly blowing, partly fanning it into a 
flame, hung a large iron pot over it, from a hook 
firmly fixed in the wall. While these preparations 
were going forward, Owen laid aside his rough out- 
side coat, and going to the door, looked out, as if 
in irresolution. 

"Ellen," at length said he, turning suddenly 
round, "I'm thinkin' that I'd betther go to the 
poliss barrack an' surrindher — or rather, see what 
they have to say agin me; as I'm an innocent man, 
I've no dhread; an' if I wait till they come an' take 
me, it'll look as iv I was afeard." 

"Thrue for you, agra," she answered; "bud it's 
time enough yit a bit — no one knows ov yer bein' 
here. You look slaved, an' had betther rest yerself, 
an' ate a pratee or two. I have no milk ov my 
own to offer you nowy but I'll go an' thry an' get a 
dhrop from a neighbor." 

When Ellen returned with a little wooden noggin 
full, her husband was sitting warming his hands 
over the fire; and it was then she recollected that 
he had not brought back the gun with him; be* 
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ddes, when she cast a glance at his clothes, thej 
were all soiled with mud and clay, and torn in many 
places. But these circumstances did not for a mo- 
ment operate in her mind against him, for she 
knew from the very manner of his first question, 
and the innocence of his exclamation, that the accu- 
sations and suspicions were all false. Even though 
he had not attempted to explain the cause of his 
protracted absence, she felt conscious that it was 
not guilt, and forebode to ask any question about 
it. It was he first opened the subject, as they sat 
together over their frugal meal. 

" Ellen,*' said he, " sence I saw you last, I wint 
through a dale ov hardship; an' I little thought 
on my return, that I'd be accused ov so black a 
crime." 

" Och, shure enough, Owen darlint; but I hope 
it'ill be all for the best. I little thought I'd see the 
day that you'd be suspected ov murdher." 

" Well, Ellen aroon, all's in it is, it can't be help- 
ed. Bud as I was sayin' — whin I left this, I cut 
acrass by Sheemus Doyle's, an' so up into the moun- 
tain, where I knew the hares were coorsin' about in 
plenty. I shot two or three ov thim; an' as night 
began to fall, I was thinkin' ov comin' home, whin 
I heerd the barkin' ov a dog a little farther up, in 
the wild part, where I never ventured afore. I 
dunna what prompted me to folly id; bud, any 
how, I did, an' wint on farther an' farther. Well, 
Ellen agra, I at last come to a deep valley, full up 
a'most of furze an' brambles, an' I seen a black 
thing runnin' down the edge ov id It was so far 
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off, I thought it was a hare^ an' so I lets fly, an* it 
rowled over an' over. Whin I dhrevr near, what 
was it bud a purty black spaniel; an' you may be 
shure I was sorry for shootin' it, an' makin' such a 
mistake. I lays down the gun, an' takes id in my 
arms, an' the poor crathur licked the hand that 
shot id. Thin suddenly there comes up three 
sthrange min, ah' sazin' me as if I wor a child, they 
carrid me down wid them, cursin' an' abusin' me 
all the way. As they made me take a solemn oath 
not to revale what I saw there, I can't tell you any 
more: but they thrated me badly, an' it was only 
yestherday I escaped." 

" Well, Owen, a hagur, we ought to be thankful 
that you're back here safe; bud do you think tlio 
magisthrate will be satisfied with this story — they 
are always anidous to do justice, but they must be 
satisfied." 

"In throth, they are, machree: but shure I'll 
sware to id; an', besides, you know, the raal mur- 
dherer may be discovered — for God never lets it, 
ov all other crimes, go athout punishment. An' 
now I'll just go to the barracks at onst, an' be out 
ov suspinse." 

Ere Duncan had concluded his sentence, the 
tramp of feet was heard outside, and in a few 
seconds the cabin was full of armed men, who came 
to take him prisoner. He had been seen entering 
his cabin; and they immediately, i. e. as soon as 
they could muster a party, set out to make him 
captive. As he was known to most of them, and 
did not make the slightest attempt at resistance, 
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they treated him gently, but bound his hands firm- 
ly behind his back, and took every necessary pre- 
caution. Though Ellen, while it seemed at a dist- 
ance, had conversed calmly about his surrender, 
she was violently agitated at the appearance of the 
armed force. She clung to her husband's knees, 
and refused to part with him, wildly screaming, 
^' lie's innocent! My husband's innocent!" and 
when all was prepared, she walked by his side to 
the magistrate's house, (a distance of three miles,) 
her choking sobs and burning tears attesting the 
violence of her uncontrolled feelings. A short 
examination was gone through there; and the cir- 
cumstantial evidence that was adduced made the 
case look very serious. One man positively swore, 
that he had seen Duncan pass by in the morning, 
in the direction where the body was found, and 
that he was armed with a gun. Another, that in 
about an hour afterwards he had heard a shot, but 
supposed it was some person coursing, and that the 
report was just where the body was found, and 
where Owen had been seen proceeding to. His 
only cow having been seized by Daly, a threat that 
he was heard uttering, and his absence from home, 
was duly commented on; and finally, he was com* 
mitted to prison to abide his trial at the Ennis 
Assizes. While all this was going forward, Ellen's 
emotions were most agonizing. She stared wildly 
at the magistrate and the two witnesses; and as 
the evidence was proceeded with, she sometimes 
hastily put back her hair, as if she thought shft wat 
undttr the infiuence of a dream. But when his final 
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spirit drooped ; the gloom of imprisonment, the 
idea of danger, the ignominy of public execution 
and all the horrors of innocent conviction, gradual- 
ly wore away his mental strength ; and when the 
assize time approached, he was but a thin shadow 
of the former bluff, healthy Owen Duncan. In so 
short a time as this, can care and harrowing 
thought exercise its influence on the human frame I 
Never was there a finer or more heavenly mom- 
in than that which ushered in the day of triaL 
The court-house was crowded to suffocation, the 
mob outside fearfully numerous, and never before, 
perhaps, was Ennis in such a state of feverish ex- 
citement. Daly's murder was as nought in the 
minds of all, in comparison with Puncan's accusa- 
tion. Alas I the former was an occurrence of too 
frequent repetition, to be very much thought of ; 
but the latter— namely, Owen's being suspected — 
was a subject of the extremest wonder. His for* 
mer high character — his sobriety — ^his quietness, 
and his being a native of the town, in some measu^ e 
accounted for this latter feeling; and there was an 
inward conviction in most men's mind's, that he 
was guiltless of the crime for which he was accused. 
Although the court-house was crowded, yet when 
the prisoner was called to the bar, a pin could be 
heard to drop in any part of the place. There was 
a single female figure leaning on the arm of an 
aged and silver-haired, though hale and healthy 
countrymen, within a few feet of the dock ; and as 
the prisoner advanced, and laying his hand on the 
iron railing, confronted the judges and the court, 
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glance from which to glean even the shadow of 
hope, she covered her face with her hands. A mo- 
ment or two elapsed, and she grew more assured, 
and the counsel for the Crown proceeded with the 
examination. 

'^ Ellen Duncan, is not that your name ? " was the 
first question. 

" It is. Sir," she shrinkingly answered, without 
raising her eyes. 

" Do you know the prisoner at the bar ? " 

"Do I know the pres'ner at the bar?" she re- 
iterated; " do I know Owen Duncan ? Shure, isn't 
he my husband ? " 

" Do you recollect the night of the twenty-first 
of September ? " 

« I do. Sir." 

" Can you swear to whether your husband was 
at home on that night or not ? " • 

Her voice faltered a little as she answered in the 
negative; and on the presiding judge repeating the 
question, with the addition of, " Did he return at 
all next day ? " it seemed as if she first thought 
that her answers might criminate him still farther, 
and clasping her hands convulsively together, and 
raising her face to the bench, while the scalding tears 
chased each other down her sunken cheek, she pas- 
sionately exclaimed — 

" Oh, for the love of heaven, don't ask me any 
thing that 'ill be worse for him / Don't, counsellor 
jewel, don't I — don't ask me to swear any thing 
that 'ill do him harm ; for I can't know what Fm 
sayin' now, as the heart within me is growin wake." 
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" charge." He recapitulated the evidence — dweh 
on the strong circumstances that seemed to bespeak 
his guilt — spoke of the mournful increase of crime 
— of laws, and life, and property being at stake — 
and finally closed his address with a sentence ex- 
pressive of the extreme improbability of the priso- 
ner's defence; for he, on being asked if he had 
any thing further to say, replied in the negative, 
only asserting, in the most solemn manner, his in- 
nocence of the charge. 

The jury retired, and Ellen's hard, short breath- 
ings, alone told that she existed. Her head was 
thrown back, her lips apart, and slightly quivering, 
and her eyes fixedly gazing on the empty box, with 
an anxious and wild stare pf hope and suspense. 
Owen's face was very pale, and his lips livid— there 
was the slightest perceptible emotion about the 
muscles of his mouth, but his eye quailed not, and 
his broad brow had the impress of an unquenched 
spirit as firmly fixed as ever on its marble front. 
A quarter of an hour elapsed, and still the same 
agonising suspense — another, and the jury returned 
not — five minutes, and they re-entered. Ellen's 
heart beat as if it would burst her bosom; and 
Owen's pale cheek became a little more fiushed, and 
his eye fully of anxiety. The foreman in a meas- 
ured, feelingless tone pronounced the word 
" Guilty! " and a thrill of horror passed through the 
entire court, while that sickness which agonises the 
very depths of the soul convulsed Owen's face with 
a momentary spasm, and he faltered " God's will he 
done." The judge slowly drew on tb^ black cap, 
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fast down her cheeks, as she thought how soon they 
were doomed to part for ever. Hope was not, how- 
ever, entirely dead within her, for the jury had 
strongly recommended him to mercy; and ignorant 
as she was of forms and ceremonies — ^helpless as 
lone woman in misfortune always is — she had de- 
termined outgoing to Dublin, to kneel at the feet 
of the Lord Lieutenant — then the proud and whim- 
sical Duke of y and there to solicit his pardon. 

Having hesitated for some time as to the manner in 
which she should break it to him, and ask his ad- 
vice, she thus began — 

"Owen, dear Owen! do you know what I've 
been thinkin' ov, an' where Tve been thinkin' ov 
goin' r 

There was no answer returned for some time, and 
on looking at htm more earnestly, she was astonished 
to find .that he had sank into a profound slumber. 
"Guilt," thought she, "is not there! *• and her reso- 
lution was taken instantly — she would not wak« 
him — she would not let him know her purpose — and 
if she succeeded, her eyes flashed through her tears 
at the antifcipation of his rapturous surprise. Stoop- 
ing lower, she gently pressed her lips to his; and 
kneeling beside his bed, poured forth a short but 
fervent prayer to Hnc in whom alone we can put 
our trust — " In whose hand is the soul of every liv- 
ing thing, and the breath of aU mankind " — " Who 
preserveth not the life of the wicked, but giveth 
right to the poor." Hiere was something exceed- 
ingly and toudiingly beautiful in the attitude of 
that young wife— her hands clasped, her lips mov- 
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vanced a step or two for the purpose of entering, 
a brute in human shape pushed her with a blow of 
the end of his musket back against the pillar. 
He was about to repeat his violence, when the 
poor creature fell on her knees before him and 
screamed — 

"Sojer darlin', don't stop me! I'm only goin' in 
to plade fur my husband's life, an' shure you wont 
prevent me ? I've traveled many a wairy mile to 
get herein time; an', oh! fur marcy's sake let me 
pass." 

At this moment the carriage of the eccentric and 

beautiful Lady , one of the wildest, strangest, 

and best hearted females of the Irish Court, set 
down its lovely burden. She had seen the whole 
transaction of the sentinel, and heard Ellen's 
pathetic appeal, and her heart was instantly moved 
in her favor for the example of fashion had not yet 
frozen up its finer feelings. Partly through the 
workings of a softened heart, and partly to make 
what was then all the rage, a scene or sensation, she 
resolved instantly to get her admitted to the pres- 
ence of the Duke — nay, to present her herself. She 
was well known' to be a favorite, and whatever 
whim of hers took place, no matter how extrava- 
gant, was sure to meet his hearty concurrence. She 
desired Ellen to rise and follow her; and the poor 
creature's eyes streamed with tears as she invoked 
a fervent blessing on the head of her lovely pro- 
tectress. While passing up the grand staircase, 
amid the wondering gaze and surpressed titter of 
many a pampered menial, she instructed her how 
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marcy, if you'll grant him a reprieve, yoa'U have 
all our prayers, and (in an under tone) your Excil* 
lincy knows you want thim ? " 

The Duke seemed a little bewildered, as if he 
could not make out what it meant, and the glitter- 
ing crowd now surrounded the group; when Ellen, 
who had ventured to look timidly up, conceived 
that the Duke hesitated about the pardon, (poor 
creature! she little knew that he had not even 
heard of Owen's trial,) eagerly grasped thie drapery 
of his chair, and while the big tears rolled from be* 
neath her eyelids, exclaimed — 

"Oh! may the great and just Providence, that 
sees the workin' ov all our hearts, pour a blessin' 
on yer Lordship's head— may Sis holy grace be 
wid you for iver an' iver, an' do listen to my 
prayers! My husband is innocent — an' oh! as you 
hope for marcy at the last day, be marciful now to 
Aim." 

** Lady ^," said the Duke, " what is the mean* 

ing of all this— will you explain ? " 

" Your Excellency," answered she, in the natural 
sweet pathos of her tones, " it is a poor man who 
has been condemned to die on circumstancial evi- 
dence. He has been strongly recommended to 
mercy, and this weeping female is his wife, I 
found her out^de praying for admission, and have 
brought her hither. She has traveled mostly on 
foot upwards of ninety miles to ask a pardon, and 
I trust you will not refuse a reprievey till your 
Grace has time to inquire into the circumstance. 
' This is the head and front of my offending.' " 
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'^Hnrroo! at id agin. Success, Briney. Hal 
take that, you ould dust. Will you bewitch onr 
cattle now, Nanny? Whoo — ha, ha, ha! — at id 
agin, boys — that's your sort." 

Such were a few of the explosives of mingled fan 
and devilment that proceeded from a group of rag- 
ged urchins, who were busily employed in pelting 
with hard mud, sods and other missiles, an old and 
decrepit woman, whose gray hair and infirmities 
ought to have been her protection; but whose repu- 
tation as an evil disposed witch proved quite the 
contrary. Nanny, for such was her name, was 
leaning, or rather sitting, against a bank at the 
road side, shaking occasionally her crutch at her 
tormentors, and muttering a heavy curse as missile 
after missile fell thickly around her. The shouts of 
laughter proceeding from the annoying children, as 
she tried in vain to rise, and impotently threatened, 
made her imprecations come doubly bitter; but her 
eye was never wet, nor did she once even by a look 
appeal to their pity. ITer figure was bent with age, 
and her shaking hands brown andfieshlesfl — her hair 
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was grey and wiry, and escaped from beneath her 
cap, in short, thin, tangled masses — her eyes were 
dark and deep set, and her lips and mouth had fal- 
len in as her teeth had gradually decayed. She 
was clad in a russet gown, much the worse for the 
wear, and a scarlet cloak, or rather a cloak that had 
once been scarlet, but was now completely faded 
from its original color. It had been broken here 
and there, but was pieced with different colored 
eloths,so as to appear a motely and strange garment; 
and her bony feet were bare and unprotected. 
Nanny, from different circumstances, was unani- 
mously elected the witch or bugbear of the village; 
and though the brats were then so busy annoying 
her, at night, or in a lonesome place, they would 
fiy like lightning even at her approach; and some 
of them actually trembled while shouting, though 
they did not like to exhibit their fear to their com- 
panions. In the first place, she lived completely 
alone in a hovel on the mountain side, where, save 
heath, rock, and fern, there was not a single thing 
on which the eye could rest; then, no one knew 
from whence she came, and lights were frequently 
seen shining through her unglazed window at hours 
when spirits were supposed to be abroad; besides, 
more than once a group of dark figures had been 
observed standing at twilight near her door, and 
were always set down as ministering demons, await- 
ing the pleasure of their mistress. Whenever a 
cow ceased giving milk — whenever a lamb or pig 
got any disease and died —it was unanimously attri- 
buted to the spite and venom of " Nanny the 
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witch;*' in fact^ no human being could be viewed 
with more mingled feelings of fear and hate than 
she was by all the inhabitants of the village. The 
boys still continued their unfeeling attack; and 
she now was silent and gloomy, and did not menace 
nor even mutter a curse, but her firmness had not 
left her, for her brow was darkly bent, and her 
small black eyes emitted a flash of wild though con- 
centrated anger and revenge. Nor did those who 
passed from time to time^ by word or gesture dis- 
courage the young urchins from their attack, some- 
times they even stood looking complacently on, 
wondering at the reckless courage of the boys, as 
thei/ would not for worlds dare to rise a hand 
against one so very powerful. Suddenly a louder 
whoop than any they had yet given, told that they 
had just invented some new mode of annoyanc6| 
adid a short, hard-featured, red-headed boy, whom 
they called Briney, ran whooping and hallooing to- 
wards them, bearing a large hairy cap, which he 
triumphantly declared was full of rotten eggs — 
those delicious affairs which smash so delightfully 
off an unprotected face, and which used to be in 
great demand when pillories were in fashion. 

" I must have first shot! " roared Briney, as he 
placed his burden down in the midst, and seized 
one of the eggs it contained. 

"Sorra a bit, Briney! " screamed another, strid- 
ing before him — " I've a betther aim nor you." 

"You a betther aim!" scornfully retorted ho; 
"thry id:" and his hand was upraised in the act of 
pelting, but was as suddenly stopped and withheld, 
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^* May the blessins ov the poor and persecuted 
folly on yer path, my purty childl " gratefully ex- 
clamed the old woman, as her eyes rested on the 
cherub face and infantin figure of her protectress, 
and they now were dewy and wet with tears. 

" Shall I help you to rise, Nanny ? " asked she, 
her little heart dancing with pleasure at hearing 
the fervent wish: " iv you like to go home, an' you 
think me sthrong enough, I'll help you on! " 

" From my heart I thank you, my purty golden 
haired child," said the old woman, as with her as- 
sistance she at length stood up; " bud you seem to 
know who I am, and I wondher yer not afeard oy 
me. Minny, I think they called you — ^who is the 
happy father ov my little darlin' ? " 

*^ I'm Minny Whelan," gently answered the little* 
girl; upon which Nanny shrunk hastily back, aud 
a fearful change overspread her features. 

" JfcRnny Whelan/ — you the proctor's daughter? 
Those smiling lips— those tinder, soft eyes — that 
rich yellow hair — an' that warm an' feelin' heart, 
Minny Whelan's. Oh, it can't, it mustn't be — I 
won't believe id! " 

The little girl laughed, although wonder lurked 
in her eye, and repeated innocently, 

^ Sure enough, I am the procthor's daughter: bud 
yon don't hate me for id — do you ? " 

"Come close to me, child, till I look upon yon,'* 
said Nanny, in a cold and altered tone of voice; and 
then, as Minny fearlessly advanced, fthe laid her 
aged hands on her head, and pushing back the pro* 
fusion of h( r curling hair, looked long and anx- 
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I couldn't hate you, although yer father — ^bud no 
matther. Minny, good bye— may the Almighty 
guard you." 

The day passed away as Summer days are wont, ^ 

iu softness and languor, and the sun descended in 
gold and crimson, leaving a bright halo in the west 
to mark his resting place. Night came on serene 
and still, and the quiet moon ascended her heaven- 
ly throne, while the refreshing dews fell upon the 
flowers, whose leaves opened to receive them, 
parched as they were with the burning lustre of 
the mid-day sun. Midnight had already passed; 
and all was as silent as if no living or created thing 
existed upon the earth to mar its splendid beauty 
with the wild indulgence of its fiercer passions. A 
strong light was gleaming from the interior of 
Nanny's cabin, which we have already said was ^ 

situated on the mountain side; and the noisy sounds 
of reveb-y were heard proceeding from withiu. 
Could any of the superstitious have summoned 
courage to approach sufficiently near, and listen for 
a moment, the idea of spirits would soon be dissi- 
pated in the bluff, hoarse voices which were laugh- 
ing and grumbling, and singing, sometimes alter- 
nately, and sometimes all together. But we had 
better introduce the reader to the interior, and then 
he will be a better judge of the nature of the orgies 
carried on. 

The cabin consisted of but one small apartment, '< 

in the centre of which blazed a huge fire (summer 
though it was) of dried peat. T^e smoke sought 
egress where it might, but still left a sufficient ca- 
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nopy over the heads of the occupants, as complete- 
ly to hide the dingy and charred rafters, and did 
not seem in the slightest degree to annoy the opti- 
cal powers of any one, so accustomed were they to 
this kind of atmosphere. Round this fire about ten 
were seated or squatted down, and were all at the 
time busily employed in some noisy and apparently 
angry disputation. However, this did not prevent 
the bottle from being freely passed amongst them ; 
and so cordial were they in embracing it, that 
Nanny, who sat a little apart, was often called on 
to replenish it with mountain-dew. On a table or 
dresser that stood by the wall, were three or four 
large pistols, besides an old sword or two, and a 
few rusted bayonets : piled against it were two 
large muskets, evidently kept with more care than 
the rest of the arms, for they were brightly polished, 
and looked even new. A couple of powder-horns, 
a tin box containing shot and bullets, and a large 
iron mallet, used in breaking open doors, completed 
the array, which could leave no doubt as to the 
men who occupied the cabin. 

" Come, Nanny acushla, give us another dhrop 
of that you gev us last," exclaimed one, whose 
rolling eyes gave token of approaching intoxication; 
" you're not used to be sparin', an' considherin' the 
the way you get id, needn't be so — eh ? Dick, 
what do you say to another drink?" 

" Game to the last," answered the man addressed 
— " never refuse id." 

" Why, Nanny," observed a low but muscularly 
formed man who seemed from his manner to exer- 
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cise some Blight command amongst his asso.cdtes, 
** what's the matther wid you to-night ? Sure we're 
goin' to do what you've long been axin' us, an' 
^haX you first gev us lave to meet here for— an' by 
doin' so we've got the fame of bein' not |uite right. 
The villain of a procthor that sint poor Bob off 
afore he could look about him, 'ill resave his pay 
to-night, anyhow. What say you, boys ? " 

" No doubt ov itl— All right!— Whoo! sartinly !" 
they grumbled and shouted in reply; and then, the 
whisky having been brought, the health of Nanny's 
absent son, and their companion, was loudly pro* 
posed and drank. 

" I say, Dick," hiccupped the first speaker, who 
now began to wax drunk, " what is your op— op — 
opinion should we do to ould Whelan ? You know, 
I'm (hiccup) not natherally crule, bud suppose (hic- 
cup) we jist cut the ears off the baste, an' (hiccup) 
lave him hard ov hearin' for the rest ov his lifel " 

" I'm not the man to disagree tvid a rasonable 
iday," ironically answered Dick. 

" What do you say to that, my ould (hiccup) 
wonian ?" again asked he, addressing Nanny, who 
had drawn near to listen; "suppose we sarve him 
that-a-way, will you be (hiccup) satisfied; or maybe 
you'd sooner we'd prevint his bein' annoyed 
wid a cough by (hiccup) cuttin' his informin' 
throat! " 

While he spoke, an indescribable expression 
lighted up the old woman's eye, and she stood a 
moment, as if a struggle was going on between 
long-brooded-over revenge and some newly awaken- 
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ed synrpathy. The rest of the n^en were busy mth 
other schemes, and did not even hear the last con- 
versation, for they had before agreed to pay Whe- 
lan a visit that night, and Nanny had eagerly 
entered into their intentions; for she had an only 
son, who, being wild and dissipated, had got con- 
nected with the very gang at present in her cabin, 
and through Wh elan's means (he having informed 
against him) was transported. An Irish mother 
soon looks upon the faults of a darling child with 
levity: and when he was torn from her arms, in the 
madness of grief she had vowed vengeance against 
Whelan; and though he soon after removed to 
where he then was, she followed him, and took up 
her residence on the mountain, where, as she was a 
stranger, and had no apparent means of living, a 
report of her communion with evil spirits was soon 
spread abroad. This she rather encouraged than 
otherwise, by the advice of the men whom she fixed 
on as the completers of her revenge, and by such 
means the lights and nightly noises were placed t«* 
the account of anything but their real cause. 

She had endured many griefs, and many mortifi- 
cations, from her reputation as a witch, but met 
every thing in that way with patience, as the 
dream of her soul was revenge, and that dream by 
such means alone could be realized. However, 
when on the very point of its completion, one of 
those sudden and mysteriou& changes which often 
takes place in the human mind made her waver in 
her purpose; and the child of her intended victim 
Laving behaved so tenderly and so kindly when all 
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i.he rest hooted at and tormented her, made her 
fervently wish that she oould turn the fierce men 
around her from that fell purpose which she her- 
self had nourished till it grew into a fixed, and, she 
ireaded, an unalterable determination. 

"Hadn't yez betther wait," she tremblingly 
^gan, scarcely knowing what she was about to 
[propose — ^'another night 'ill do asF well for 
W^helan." 

" How's this," interrupted one of them, " Nanny, 
you growing lukewarm! — you proposin' another 
night —are you beginnin' to be af card we'll be hin- 
dhered from payin' him off, or are you repentin* 
yer former anxious desire ? " 

" No — no ! " hastily answered she, dreading lest 
they should discover her feelings, as she well knew 
that many amongst them had revenge to be grati- 
fied as well as herself; " I don't repine as regards 
him, bud— bud — ^his daughter — ^poor little Minny — 
the purty goolden-haired child!— I wouldn't like 
any thing 'ud harm her, an' I'm afeard ov her bein' 
hurted — that's all." 

^^ He did not feel so six years ago," said a 
deep voice at her elbow, "whin yer only son 
was sint off from home an' counthry through hu 
manes ! " 

Nanny started, she knew not why, at the tones 
of the speaker, and turned round to look closer 
at him; but his back was towards her, and a large 
loose coat prevented all recognition of his person; 
besides, bringing an occasicnal newly enrolled 
stranger there, was a common circumstance, so she 
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hand, and though his face was studiously averted, 
she heard him say solemnly — 

" Nanny, good bye ! — my promise I'll keep sacred i 

—the good child shall not be touched ! " * 

She had not time to utter her thanks, for his i 

hand as hastily relinquished its hold, and ere she 
could speak, all were gone, and she heard the buzz 
of their voices, as in a group they descended the 
mountain. 

The bright moonbeams silvered tl^e motionless 
leaves of the trees that surrounded Whelan's cot- 
tage — there was not a stir within— no light gleamed 
from the lattice, and the small thin brook that bub- 
bled through the long grass a little in its front, 
seemed to hush its merry song to a mere low trick- 
ling sound, as if in unison with the universal repose. ' 
A dark group of figures stood in the little garden * 
before the door, as if debating how they should act. | 
Two of them, separated a little from the rest, con- 
ferred together, one of whom was the stranger 
we have already noticed, and the other the man 
we have spoken of as seeming to possess some 
command over them all. Suddenly the latter 
started, and exclaimed in the quick, sharp tone of 
command — 

" Advance, men, an' smash the dor— there's no 
use in delayin' longer." 

An almost instantaneous crash was the answer, 
and the door flew from its hinges, and four or five ^ ' 

of the men rushed into the cottage, while the rest i 

kept watch outside. Exclamations of surprise, 
mingled with harsh epithets, were heard within; 
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unci then they appeared a second time, dragging 
with them the unfortunate and trembling owner, 
whom they had just torn from his bed. A loud 
shout from the rest spoke their eagerness for his 
punishment; and amidst prayers for mercy, and 
entreaties, he was dragged to the centre of the 
garden, placed on his knees, and his hands firmly 
tied behind his back. 

" Now, Misther Whelan, acushla^^'* asked one, in 
a jeering tone, " would you be jist pleased to make 
yer choice between two purty little invintions of 
ours — cardin^ an' ear'tic7clin\*^ 

The poor man trembled violently, and Jiis livid 
lips opened, but he could not utter a word. 

" What an obstinate, silent ould baste you are," 
said the same man, "not to give a civil answer to 
my question. Bud maybe the look o' this plaything 
id drive spake out ov you— oh, you may stare now ! '* 
Saying this, he drew forth a board with a thick 
handle, the bottom part of which was closely stud- 
ded with nails and sharp pieces of iron, in imitation 
of the cards they use for wool, and continued — 
" Would you admire the taste of this in the flesh on 
your back, my informin' codger !-eh ? " 

Upon this, shouts of " Card him ! card him ! " 
arose from the group, and his hands were quickly 
unloosed, and he was violently dashed on his face, 
while some held his legs and others his arms. Then 
his back was stripped, and the stranger laid the 
board flatly on it, with the iron points touching the 
flesh, while another stood up with the large mallet 
ready to drive them in, the shrieks of the victim 
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becoming more and more faint. Just as the man 
who held the weapon last named was about to 
strike, and just as a demon grin of satisfied ven- 
geance distorted the otherwise handsome features J 
of the stranger, a light and tiny form flew scream- 
ing towards them, her long yellow hair floating in 
the night-breeze, and her white dress hanging loose- 
ly about her delicate limbs. It was Minny, who, 
unmindful of all, and seeing only her father, threw 
herself on her knees beside him, exclaiming in tones 
of agony : 

" Oh, ray father — my dear father — what is th« 
matter ?— what are they goin' to do wid you ? " 

The stranger started at the tones of her voice, 
and on gazing at her for a moment, flung the card . 

to a distance, and catching her in his arms, kissed T 

away the tears which covered her cheeks, as sh« 
struggled for release. 

" Is it yow," he said with much emotion, " that I 
promised to purtect ? — J7>w, who succoured an* 
saved me when I was dyin'for want? An' are you 
the daughter ov Whelan the procthor ?" 

The men, perplexed at the apparition of the child, 
mechanically had released their prisoner; and he, 
starting up with the sudden hope of freedom, stood 
confronting the stranger, who yet held his child. 

" Gracious Providence I " he exclaimed in won- 
der, as the moonlight streamed on the f ice he was 
trying to recognize — "Is id— can id be Robert 
Dillon ? '' 

" Yis, Whelan 1 " was the answer, " it is the 
man you name — ^the man you caused to be thried 
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an' banished, an' the man who came here to have 
revinge I " 

" Oh, don't hurt him — don't hurt him — ^he is my 
father ! " cried the little Minny, who now also 
seemed to recognize him. 

" Iv he was surrounded wid fiends," answered 
Ditlon, kissing her fair smooth brow, " iv he was 
for ever on the watch, I'd still have my revenge : 
bud for your sake, sweet, good-natured child — for 
your sake, I'll not allow him to be touched ! " 

A murmur here began to rise among some of the 
men, while the leader, with one or two others, 
seemed to take part with the returned son of Nanny 
Dillon. Upon this he added — 

" I was weary an' wake wid fatigue an' hunger 
— =-I couldn't move a step further than jist to lave 
the road an' lie in a dhry ditch, as I thought, to die, 
jist as I complated the journey to my native place ! 
But this little girl — ^this goolden-haired child — kem 
to me, an' raised my head, an' poured a sweet 
draught of milk inio my mouth, an' brought me 
food, an' sat by me, an' talked wid me, till I was at 
last able to join wid you ! An' afther this — 
afther this^ would you have me harm any one be- 
longin' to her — even though he is my bitterest 
inimy ? " 

The quick changing of purpose — the sudden 
transitions of the Irish nature — are proverbial; and 
then those who had been loudest in their murmurs 
were loudest in their cries of approval; and a deep 
huzza of exultation at the magnanimity he dis- 
played, told Dillon that he had little to fear from 
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their opposition. So once mere embracing the 
little girl, he gave her hand to her father, and 
taking the leader's arm, strode away, exclaiming : ^ 

" Whelan, you may thank your child — ^for 'tis 
she has saved you I " ; 

The party all followed after him; and in a few 
moments more there was no trace of the scene of 
violence that had been partly enacted, and the 
brook's low bubblings, as before, alone disturbed 
the silence of the slumbering night. 

We will not attempt to describe poor Nanny's 
joy at her son's making himself known, and inform- 
ing her of the circumstances that had taken place 
—enough to say, he had managed to escape before 
his time was out; but as no one informed against 
him, he was suffered to remain in peace, and man- '^ 

age a small farm in the next county, where he and i 

his mother soon after retired, as he determined 
totally to forsake his old mischievous pranks. 

We were present at the village altar, when Min- 
ny, who had grown up in beauty and gentleness, 
gave her hand to a youth — the selected one of her 
heart — and her grey-headed parent looked meekly 
on, blessing that Providence who had given him 
such a child. 
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